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— PAYMENT FOR THE PANAMA CANAL, amounting to $40,000,- 
000, to be made to the French company heretofore in charge 
of the enterprise, may cause some disturbance of the money market 
or the undue exportation of gold. These great international trans- 
fers are of much interest to business men when any serious alteration 
of rates for money may interfere with innumerable private transac- 
tions, both at home and abroad. 

In the ordinary course of commercial exchange, going on all the 
time, the goods and commodities dealt in generally nearly offset each 
other. The year’s business may aggregate billions, and there may 
be no great disturbance, but a comparatively insignificant sum like 
ten or twenty or even forty millions, that has to be transferred for an 
indemnity representing something out of the ordinary line of property, 
or for a purchase of a right of way like the Panama Canal, often causes 
great perplexity. France is not likely to want our products to the 
extent of forty millions just at this time. 

The simplest way would seem to be to send the forty millions in 
gold direct, but to take forty millions from the carefully piled up and 
adjusted reserve stock, each part of which supports or is likely to be 
supporting some superstructure of credit, is too much like tearing up 
the foundation of things. Of course the way to do it is to buy up 
exchange on Paris, if such exchange can be found; but Paris exchange 
is not so easily procured that an attempt to buy so great a sum might 
not cause prohibitive rates. Other European exchange acceptable to 
Paris may be obtainable. The difficulty in procuring suitable exchange 
lies in the fact that it is known that this payment will be made, 
although there is much latitude as to the exact time. Of course in 
regard to the exact time the Government will have the advantage of 
the first knowledge. 
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In transmitting the Spanish indemnity of twenty millions it was 
considered a great financial feat that there was no immediate disturb- 
ance of the money market. It would seem from the fact that a short 
time after the payment to Spain there were gold exportations, that 
the exchange used was created by foreign loans. So in the case of 
the Panama purchase money, it is probable that exchange against 
foreign loans could be obtained. Still, the best way to avoid difficulty 
would seem to be to meet the situation by an issue of United States 
bonds as was done in the case of the Louisiana Purchase. Of course 
these bonds might be returned to this country, but more time could 
be gained for their gradual absorption here, and during this period 
the necessary exchange could be gradually obtained, not by the Gov- 
ernment but by the private investors who would obtain it in small 
sums to remit for the bonds as they took them. The Government, 
bidding for forty millions in exchange within what must necessarily 
be a short period, would be at a much greater disadvantage than 
private buyers with more time at their disposal. The interest on the 
bonds might be as costly as the exchange rates to be paid, or even 
more so, but this would be compensated for by the advantage of this 
method to the general money market. Moreover, when the French 
company receives this forty millions, being in liquidation, it will dis- 
tribute it among the stockholders. Many of these stockholders may 
be willing to hold United States bonds as an investment. 





_—_—— ~~ 
—_ 


THE CANADIAN SYSTEM OF BRANCH BANKS was made the sub- 
ject of some comparison with our own system of independent banks 
in the December issue of the MAGAZINE. This comparison was sug- 
gested by an apparently authentic communication emanating from 
the Manitoba Department of Agriculture, complaining of the inade- 
quacy of banking facilities encountered in moving last fall’s extraor- 
dinary wheat crop in the Northwest. The specific charge made in 
this communication was that bank bills, that is the notes furnished 
for currency by the Canadian banks, were difficult to procure. Other 
data furnished in this article as to the number of branch banks organ- 
ized in the Northwest Territory are said to be incorrect. Instead of 
the forty branch banks stated in that article, there are, it seems, one 
hundred and twenty-eight. But this error does not affect the charge 
made by a public department representing agricultural interests, that 
there was a dearth of bank money. The greater the number of banks 
the greater the accommodation, and it is a more serious sign of defect 
in the system when this greater number of branches failed to furnish 
the needed facilities. 
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If, however, the whole article supposed to be authoritative was 
not so, and bank money was not difficult to procure, but on the con- 
trary abundant, even then it does not follow that the comparisons 
made between the Canadian banking system and the banking system 
of the United States were unfair. There was no wish to depreciate 
the Canadian system as such, but merely to demur to its constant 
employment as a shining example by those who advocate the intro- 
duction of branch banking as a part of our system. When assuming 
the role of reformer and prophet, we are apt to point out the excellen- 
cies of foreign institutions and to dwell with much minuteness and 
pertinacity on the defects of our own. On the other hand, the foreign 
prophet and reformer sees the good points of our system and the bad 
features of the one under which he has personal and practical experi- 
ence. It is the person who wears the shoe who is best informed as to 
where it pinches. 

The system of banking in the United States has grown up with 
the growth of the people, and like some of the ancient cities of the 
world, rests on foundations made up of the wrecks of predecessors. 
The Scotch system of banking, like the American, was a growth 
weaving itself into the laws, customs and peculiar national ideas of 
Scotland and adapting itself to the intricacies of Scotch mind and 
character. The Canadian system is an imitation of the Scotch sys- 
tem, and like a knock-down house, set down where it was to be used 
all finished and complete, painted and well bordered. This is no reflec- 
tion on this excellent system. It no doubt does the work for which it 
is intended as well as new and perfect machinery usually does. It is 
not to criticize the system that this is adverted to, but to explain why 
it is so admired and praised by the average political economist. It is 
easier to understand and explain how one timber is spiked to another 
than to unravel and display the manner in which a branch grows 
from the parent trunk. The complete, trim, delightful Canadian 
system is the very joy of the doctrinaire. He can explain it all to 
the class in an hour, just as our friend Coin used to do about silver in 
Chicago, in 1896. The real ins and outs of a banking system which 
has grown with the people who use it, are more difficult to place in 
regular order and elucidate within the limits of a professor’s lecture. 

There is no wish to depreciate the admirable safety and general 
efficiency of the Canadian branch banking system. Banking in the 
United States has developed on different lines. Both systems alike 
gather at certain centres the surplus money of the country so that it 
may be redistributed and used to encourage enterprise. The Canadian 
system deprives the local capitalist to a greater extent of his power to 
recall his capital than does the American system. Under the one 
there is too little, under the other too much, central control. It was 
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chiefly to emphasize this difference that the remarks in the December 
MAGAZINE were intended. 

The promoters of banking reform are a very useful generation: 
long may they live! but they are a thin-skinned and irascible race. 
Those who advocate the substitution of branch banking in the place 
of the existing independent banks regard, as well they may, the 
Canadian banking system as the most perfect and complete and prac- 
tical elucidation of the theory of branch banking the world has yet 
seen. But why should this very excellent system be looked upon as 
sacrosanct, and tabooed from criticism? 
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BANKING REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES is made the subject 
of a very interesting article by Mr. W. R. LAWSON in the January 
issue of the London ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine.” Itisa fair and temperate 
criticism of some of the defects of our banking and currency system 
as well as of the proposals put forth for curing these defects. Mr. 
LAWSON does not think that this country is suffering from any lack 
of currency, but that the amount of money in circulation at present is 
unquestionably redundant. But even if this be conceded, it does not 
follow that reform is not desirable. It is coming to be the view of 
many of the most thoughtful observers in this country that so long as 
National bank notes may be issued only on the security of the Gov- 
ernment debt, and while they are not subject to rapid commercial 
redemption, there is no sufficient motive either for the redemption or 
issue of the notes. In short, there is practically no profit in issuing 
circulation. It is believed that by permitting the issue on a basis that 
will yield a fair profit, and also by requiring redemption in gold, a 
greater degree of elasticity will be assured. 

In criticizing the American banking system Mr. LAWSON seems 
to have laid undue stress on the locking up of money as reserves for 
National banks. This lock-up of money is much more apparent than 
real. Mr. LAWSON writes as if every National bank in the United 
States were required to keep a reserve of twenty-five per cent. of its 
deposits. This is far from being the case. Only banks in the central 
reserve cities—New York, Chicago and St. Louis—are required to 
keep a twenty-five per cent. reserve in their own vaults; banks in 
thirty other reserve cities are required to have a twenty-five per cent. 
reserve, but may deposit one-half this amount in central reserve 
cities; country banks—those outside either the reserve or central 
reserve cities—must have a reserve of fifteen per cent., but they may 
keep nine per cent. of it on deposit with banks in the reserve cities. 
Of course, by this system of deposit and redeposit of reserves a very 
much larger part of the banking reserve of the country is made avail- 
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able for loaning purposes than appears on the surface. But whether 
too great an amount of money is still tied up as bank reserves, is a 
debatable question. 

Mr. Lawson’s article is published entire in another part of this 
issue of the MAGAZINE. It is worthy of a careful reading. 





—— 
ee 


A BANK TRUST IN THE UNITED STATES is not thought by Mr. 
LAWSON to be imminent. Some time since it was pointed out in this 
MAGAZINE, when speaking of branch banking, that if this were 
authorized by law, that it would prove the commencement of the 
same process of consolidation as has been so marked in many 
other lines of business. The writer in the London ‘‘ Bankers’ Maga- 
zine” thinks that if the National banks were permitted to estab- 
lish branches, even the largest of them could not expand themselves 
over the whole continent. ‘‘It would be impossible under present 
conditions, and, if possible, it would be highly undesirable.” As to 
the undesirability, there can be no difference of opinion; but as to the 
impossibility, that is another matter. The very argument further 
used to prove the impossibility seems to prove the opposite. It is 
added, ‘‘the Americans having lost control of their coal, their beef 
and nearly every other staple product of their soil, have still one 
anchor of individual liberty to hold on to, and that is their local banks.” 
If it were strictly true that the public have lost control of nearly every 
staple production, by means of the devilish arts of the combining 
magnates, this would seem to prove that there would be no great dif- 
ficulty in consolidating the local banks also, if there were no law to 
prevent. If some such provision as that against branch banking, 
confining firms and corporations to doing business in their own local- 
ities only had been in existence before combinations in the handling 
of staple productions had been thought of, such a provision of Fed- 
eral law would have gone far to have prevented these combinations. 
Many of these combinations have proved so beneficent for the coun- 
try at large, and have been so serviceable in placing the productions 
of specially favored localities at the service of the whole population, 
that if a law enforcing local business had existed it ought to have 
been repealed. 

In regard to banking, however, the temptation to concentrate 
artificially would be assisted by the existing natural laws of money. 
Even under a system of banking very sternly localized by law and 
traditional habit, the surplus of the local banks flows to the money 
centres. The magnates at these centres have always sought to secure 
every advantage from the use of this money. The only thing that 
has stood in their way, and caused periodical disorder at the money 
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centres, has been the power of the local banks to call for their money 
whenever they wanted it. These calls, although usually made at 
certain seasons of the year which might have been foreseen, have 
often found the central banks not exactly prepared to meet them. 
These central banks have, perhaps, become interested in local specu- 
lations and financial deals, and they have miscalculated the drafts 
that would be made upon them. Still, on the whole, the local banks 
have generally been able to get their money when they needed it even 
if it has caused stringency in the central money markets. If, how- 
ever, the local banks had all been branches of a few great central 
institutions, the effect would have been different. The exigencies of 
the centers would probably have been regarded as of more importance 
than those of the outlying localities, and the work of production and 
transportation might have been interfered with to the detriment of the 
petty capitalists who count up so largely in the total wealth of the 
country. If great railroads and corporations, the capital of which 
nearly equals, or in some cases exceeds, that of all the banks of the 
country, can be made the sport of speculators when there is no con- 
trolling law, how would it be more difficult to get a controlling inter- 
est of the stock of the local banks, and combine them as the branches 
of some one charter, if there were no law to prevent. The tempta- 
tion to do this might not be insignificant. There certainly is no limit 
in these days to the ambition of a great financier. If C@#sSarR, ALEX- 
ANDER or NAPOLEON, much as the latter is alleged to have despised 
the authorities of the stock market, had lived in these days, they would 
probably have followed the career of a financial magnate and, instead 
of marshalling phalanxes, legions or battalions, they would probably 
have managed trusts, corporations, banks and railroads. 

The whole wide world is open to the modern financier, and as 
far as any spirit of nationality exists among them he might seek to 
ruin the trade and manufactures and production of foreign countries 
to enhance his own glory, and incidentally to place the country he 
happened to belong to on top. A combination of the banks of such a 
country as the United States would prove a magnificent weapon for 
the purposes of such a warfare. If the whole banking power of the 
United States were used for any one object, failure could hardly be 
predicated. But there is little use in speculating on this line, inas- 
much as there is already in existence a law which prohibits any very 
extensive consolidation of banking power which would prove danger- 
ous to local banks. Under the system as it exists such consolidations 
of capital for banking purposes as are necessary to meet the grow- 
ing necessities of business can be made. They take place under 
the law as it exists and are not calculated to injure the system of 
local banks. 
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FOREIGN LOANS TO AMERICAN BANKERS were said to amount to 
between $200,000,000 and $300,000,000 at the beginning of the year. 
The information relative to this debt is supposed to be derived from 
the international bankers. It is said that these loans are made by 
foreign banks in our market, through their American correspondents, 
in about the same manner as loans on collateral are made by the 
home banks. The business is looked upon as a safe and profitable one, 
as the foreign banks frequently find the rates here better than at home. 

The introduction of this cosmopolitan use of capital is a new 
element that has constantly to be reckoned with in studying the 
symptoms of the money market. It has heretofore been the custom 
to attach the blame for the continuous speculation that goes on in 
the financial centres of the United States to the reserve provisions of 
the National banking laws, by which the idle money of all the banks 
is attracted to these favored spots. But it is now better understood 
that the money goes there not in consequence of the reserve law, but 
because of natural law too strong for any statute. In passing the law 
of reserves the lawgivers merely recognized a condition and a ten- 
dency. 

Since 1863 the country has developed prodigiously in regard to the 
safety of local investments, and in this respect it is still developing 
with rapid strides. As this development progresses new financial 
centres grow up. In 1863 all of the chief money markets were in the 
East, now there are important centres of finance in the interior as 
well. While the preponderance of New York has been more than 
maintained, it has not been altogether derived from the banks of the 
interior; that is, the interior banks have greater interests which call 
for the constant use of their money at home than they formerly had, 
and the central bank must look for a shorter use of interior money 
than was formerly enjoyed. 

This falling off in the support of interior banks has been supple- 
mented by the influx of foreign capital. The great credit now enjoyed 
by New York as an international money market enables her bankers to 
depend upon almost unlimited resources in time of necessity. It is 
not doubtful that under the realization of the power this foreign credit 
seemed to grant that there has been a great temptation to more than 
ordinary bursts of speculation. But itis evident that reaction has set 
in and that the leading minds in control of the heavier transactions of 
the money market are in favor of greater conservatism. Neverthe- 
less, it is in the nature of things that at times too buoyant views will 
prevail and that as long as human nature remains the same specula- 
tion will range over safe limits. But this cannot be prevented by 
any law. When the National Currency Act was passed in 1863, it 
would have been impossible to have made the system a success unless 
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the right to keep resources at the natural money centres had been 
recognized. Probably, with the growth of the country and the greater 
opportunity for the local use of money, a law forbidding reserves to 
be kept at the money centres would not be so great a hardship to-day 
as in 1863, but any law restricting the flow of capital, whether the 
restriction be slight or heavy, is sure to prove a dead letter. 





THE AMENDED FOWLER BILL is receiving considerable support, 
and it is thought possible that it may pass the House and go to the 
Senate. 

If this bill becomes a law it will form the entering wedge which 
will in the end abolish the system of using United States bonds as 
security for bank notes. While an asset currency is very desirable, 
and will result in the abolishment of many of the defects in our mon- 
etary system, yet the effect on the prices of United States bonds of 
depriving them of their function as security for bank notes is one 
that should be very thoroughly considered and discussed. In no 
country in the world do the bonds of the government bear such 
prices as in the United States. Two per cents at 108 are the surprise 
of all the world, and yet it is well understood that this wonderful 
price is due in great measure to the use of the bonds as banking 
security. 

If the principle of a free credit circulation advocated in the 
amended Fowler bill shall supersede the present system, it is well to 
consider what the consequences will be, especially at a time when the 
Government may soon be called on to issue some hundreds of millions 
more for the purposes of an inter-oceanic canal. The giving up of 
the principle of bonded security for circulation would throw on the 
market nearly the whole of the two per cents. It is possible, if this 
should be gradually done, that the two per cents might not go below 
par, but the probability is that they would do so. 

There is, however, one consideration that would go to prevent the 
bonds from falling as low as they otherwise might. As long as the 
independent Treasury system lasts, and the surplus only of the Treas- 
ury is deposited with the National banks, the requirement of bonded 
security would not be much greater than it is now. It is possible, 
however, that if Congress sees fit to abolish bonded security for circu- 
lation, it might, at the same time, to sustain the price of the bonds 
thus deprived of one important function, give them a wider field of 
utility as security for deposits. This might be done by abolishing 
the independent Treasury system and requiring all Government 
moneys to be kept in the National banks, bonded security for such 
deposits of public money being required as now. If, however, some- 
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thing of this kind is not done, and the asset currency bill becomes a 
law, a decline in the price of United States bonds may be expected. 
Precisely as silver was affected by demonetization it may be expected 
that United States bonds will be affected by the change of the law 
making them security for circulation, unless they are given some ad- 
ditional compensatory importance as security for Government depos- 
its. This effect of an asset currency law is a phase of the question 
that has not been very much examined into or discussed. When the 
bill comes before the House this aspect of it will undoubtedly receive 
the attention it deserves. 





SECRETARY SHAW HAS CALLED upon the National banks which 
were permitted to deposit State and municipal bonds as security for 
public moneys deposited with them, to withdraw this security and 
substitute United States bonds. 

When the precedent always before followed of accepting United 
States bonds only as security from National bank depositaries was 
set aside by the Secretary, and he used the discretion with which he 
construed the law to invest him to accept State and municipal bonds 
as security for public deposits, the idea was that the United States 
bonds displaced. would be used by the banks as a basis for the issue 
of more circulation which was needed at the time to relieve the strin- 
gency of the money market. 

There are two courses open to the banks in complying with the: 
Secretary’s request. They may refuse to substitute United States 
bonds for the State and municipal bonds, and in that case the Sec- 
retary can withdraw the public moneys and return the other securi- 
ties, or the banks can retire their circulation and withdraw the United 
States bonds necessary to make substitution for the State and muni- 
cipal bonds. 

The State and city bonds held as securities for public moneys 
amount to $20,391,500. If the public deposits protected equal this 
amount, and United States bonds to the same amount are to be ob- 
tained for substitution by the retirement of circulation, the process 
must extend over a period of about seven months, as under the law 
not more than $3,000,000 of circulation may be retired in any one 
month. This ought not to cause any great alarm as to the with- 
drawal of money from the market. If, however, the banks should 
not see fit to retire their circulation to effect the substitution which 
the Secretary desires, the recall of public moneys from such banks as 
refuse might be made more rapidly. 

While the Secretary’s action was, perhaps, warranted at the time 
it was taken by the pressing necessity which then seemed to exist, it 
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seems, to say the least, a very artificial way to secure a certain degree 
of elastiticity of the National bank-note circulation. 

The responsibility assumed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
when he uses his discretion to dispense with the usual requirements 
of law, is one that, if any thing should go wrong, might expose him 
to unpleasant criticism, whether such criticism be just or not. Know- 
ing this risk he naturally desires to restore things to the old status as 
rapidly as possible. There is even a greater risk run in taking the 
steps to call in the money and restore the normal condition of secur- 
ity than that taken in the first instance. These securities were taken 
from a number of banks, and they may find it convenient in different 
degrees to take the steps necessary to restore the securities as they 
were. Those that find it inconvenient will be prone to think the time 
for the retirement of circulation ill chosen, as to deposit the necessary 
legal-tender notes or gold may reduce reserves and contract loans. 
But the danger of being blamed by the bank is slight against the 
complaints that may arise from the speculative public. It is always 
amore popular matter to enlarge than contract the currency. It was 
easy enough for Secretary RICHARDSON in former days to issue the 
greenback reserves—in doing which he used his discretion very much 
as Secretary SHAW has recently done in receiving State and city bonds 
as security for public moneys—but it was found a very difficult mat- 
ter to call in the reserves again. 

In fact the expansion or the contraction of the currency ought not 

-to be in the discretion of any one man, although as our banking and 
monetary system lacks any means for bringing these changes about 
automatically, there have been times when the financial world has 
been very glad that a man has been found to exercise the discretion 
at least as regards expansion of the currency. It is probable that 
Secretary RICHARDSON’S action saved the business world from serious 
disaster, and Secretary SHAW seems to have had much stronger 
grounds for his action in regard to security for public moneys than 
Secretary RICHARDSON did for the issue of the greenback reserves. 
Nevertheless both these precedents are of a dangerous sort. A Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of a reckless type could find in them warrant 
for most any tampering with the monetary laws of the country. 

These precedents, however, show that there are times when the 
financial machinery of the country requires a push from outside to 
start it, and that the sooner it is repaired in this particular by Con- 
gress the better. It is, however, believed that State and city bonds 
of a good character should be specifically permitted by law to be re- 
ceived as securities for public money as long as the requirements of 
such security are maintained. But a far better system would be to 
deposit public moneys with qualified bank depositaries without secur- 
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ity, except a specified reserve, and that interest on such deposits 
should be required, a certain part of the interest being set aside as 
a guarantee against losses. All these points should, however, be 
definitely settled by law and not left to the discretion of any executive 


officer. 
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THE DECLINE IN THE PRICE OF SILVER, in addition to making 
Mexico and Spain think seriously of adopting the gold standard, has 
very greatly complicated the payment of the Chinese indemnity. 
This indemnity was fixed at 450,000,000 of taels, the very largest 
sum that the Chinese Empire was supposed to be able to pay. To 
have insisted on more than this, it was thought by many, would have 
involved the Chinese Empire in serious financial difficulty. It was 
apparently also understood by all the powers involved that the pay- 
ments should be made in silver. Since the decline in silver and the 
consequent loss to those who are to receive the indemnity, claims are 
making that China ought to pay on a gold basis. There seems to be 
no justice in these new demands. 

The decline in silver is said to be due, in part at least, to the bring- 
ing into the world’s markets of the sums in silver heretofore practically 
locked up as reserve wealth in China. The payment of the indemnity 
in silver has had the same effect as would be produced by the United 
States selling the silver dollars now locked up in the Treasury by 
weight at its bullion price. 

But the prospect of the output from China of 450,000,000 of taels 
was not the only cause of the depression of the market price of silver. 

The opening, not only of China but of all the eastern trading 
grounds where silver has heretofore been regarded as the most secure 
investment for surplus wealth, to western ideas of investment, has no 
doubt given an impulse to the holders of wealth in those countries. 
The rich men of the East, like rich men everywhere in the present age, 
are doubtless becoming more cosmopolitan. They will no longer 
confine themselves to home investments, if they can find investments 
abroad which are more productive, more secure, and of which the 
capital may be quickly mobilized. Under the more or less despotic 
governments of Asia, the very rich man had to place his surplus 
wealth in a form which could be securely concealed and preserved. 

he precious metals were therefore in great demand. It has always 
been asserted that the greatest private fortunes in the world could be 
found in China. But these great fortunes were not equal in the 
power of producing income. A large portion consisted of unproduct- 
ive treasure. Since, however, China and the East are becoming 
accessible to the world, all the world is, on the other hand, becoming 
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accessible to China and the East. If the rich men of the South 
American republics, whether made wealthy by trade or political 
opportunity, uncertain as to the permanency of their fortunes at home, 
can invest in American, English or French securities and deposit 
with the banks of countries with settled governments, why cannot 
the holders of Chinese wealth do the same? 

The probability is that the precious metals which have been used 
as means of investment and stored up for centuries in China will, with 
her opening to other modern ideas, be exchanged as far as possible for 
interest-bearing securities. If this process has begun the amount of 
silver which will be thrown upon the market must greatly exceed 
the Chinese indemnity. 

Nor is it to be supposed that this resurrection of silver long buried 
will go on openly so that it may be chronicled like the exportation of 
tea or wheat and corn and cotton. The business men of China are 
not wanting in shrewdness or in quickness of apprehension of the 
ways of the western money markets. 

If the payment of the Chinese indemnity had been arranged by 
business men, and not as it was by generals and diplomats, it might 
have been foreseen that it would have been better for China in the 
long run to have paid the indemnity on a gold basis. 

If it is true that China has absorbed the silver output of the world 
for centuries, the insistence upon paying the indemnity in silver and 
thus placing upon the already burdened silver market so large a quan- 
tity of the metal, with the natural consequence of a depression in the 
price of the metal, has proved an injury to the general stock held in 
the country perhaps greater than the loss that might have been in- 
curred by settling the claims on a gold basjs. Probably if all these 
contingencies had been foreseen the nominal amount of the indemnity 
on a gold basis would have been less. Nor will the loss through the 
fall in the price of silver to the claimants be an insignificant item. 
The situation was one where the services of skillful financiers, if there 
were such to be had, versed in the peculiar conditions existing in the 
Chinese Empire, might have adjusted the payments as to amount, 
time and character so as to have effected great saving to all the par- 
ties concerned. The truth is there seems to have been no common 
ground between Chinese and western financial methods upon which 
a suitable adjustment could be made. The opening of these Asiatic 
silver countries to the world will probably lead to a greater unification 
of financial ideas. 

Although the advantages of a definite standard of value of one 
precious metal are so apparent in introducing precision into operations 
of commerce and production, and also in the matter of investments, 
yet the condition of silver as an auxiliary precious metal will prob- 
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ably improve, after the whole available stock which has been held in 
abeyance by hoarding of the metal has once more appeared in the 
market. The price may continue to fall for some time, but at length 
some limit will be reached. When this occurs it will be known 
whether silver will still remain enough of a precious metal to be used 
in any form as money. 





THE RELATIONS OF THE TREASURY TO THE MONEY MARKET in 
this country are often the cause of great anxiety. The independent 
Treasury system has been severely criticized, because when the reve- 
nues of the Government exceed the expenditures the money locked up 
is not immediately available for business. It is to be expected that 
the great payments into and out of the Treasury should have their 
effect on the whole financial situation, but there seems to be no reason 
why the financial operations of the Government should have any 
greater effect than any other financial operations of equal magnitude. 
During the last year or two, in handling the affairs of great corpora- 
tions, there have been transactions which fairly rivalled those of the 
Government. These have been carried through successfully without 
any serious disturbance, with the ordinary banking facilities. The 
Government itself has shown a disposition to return surplus money to 
the banks and to avail itself of them as depositaries to a greater 
extent than ever before. 

Of course this all goes to show that whatever the defects in our 
financial laws there have been up to the present time available meth- 
ods of obviating these defects. Nor can it be denied that there are 
great differences of opinion as to the necessity of changing the present 
monetary laws of the country. The more intimately the laws and 
financial methods of foreign countries become known through the 
study and observation that has been incited from the desire of improv- 
ing the monetary laws of the United States, the more clearly it is seen 
that foreign money markets have difficulties and anxieties equal to 
those that have been endured here. 

It has often been insisted that if there were in the United States a 
great central bank, intimately connected with the Government, analo- 
gous to the Bank of England or the Bank of France, that our money 
markets would not be exposed to the sudden spasms of stringency, 
ascribed to the operations of the independent Treasury. But when 
the French Government recently had to make heavy payments to 
meet interest and to pay the premiums on refunding operations, it had 
to accumulate large sums to its credit in the Bank of France. These 
sums were drawn from other banks and credit establishments, and it 
was difficult for the public to procure funds until the Government 
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began to make payment. The rates charged by the Bank of France 
are usually higher than those charged by the outside market. The 
outside bankers and credit establishments in times of stringency go to 
the Bank of France and discount their assets at the bank rate. These 
discounts are made in notes of the bank, and the rate for money to 
outside customers rises above the bank rate. As soon as the Govern- 
ment makes its payments the money comes back to the outside bank- 
ers and financial institutions and the latter can return the loans 
received from the bank, and the outside rate again sinks below the 
official rate fixed by the Bank of France. The operations of the Gov- 
ernment are thus the cause of more or less fluctuation. 

The monopoly of the issue of bank notes by a great central bank 
like the Bank of France thus enables it to fix any rate for money that 
it may deem best. This privilege may be used with the utmost wis- 
dom, but there is still the possibility of serious error. The bank itself 
must look to its own safety, and this safety lies in its reserves of coin. 
The question still remains whether the fluctuations in the French 
money market under the stress of extraordinary financial transactions, 
excessive speculation or great disasters, have been as disastrous to the 
public as those which have been experienced under the less concen- 
trated system in the United States. 

Perhaps the greater steadiness of European money markets and 
the greater rarity of serious spasms of stringency are due to the fact 
that these are the financial marts of countries much older than the 
United States. They perhaps passed through the stage in which this 
country now finds itself a century or two ago. It is not perhaps so 
much the system of banking machinery which conduces to steadiness 
as the habits and thoughts of the business men, gained by long expe- 
rience. Business habits and traditions are a growth. The central- 
ized financial systems of European countries are the reflection of the 
tendency to centralization of Government. The banking and finan- 
cial system of the United States is the reflection of the balance 
between the Federal and local ideas of government. 


=~ 
el ee 





THE VENEZUELAN AFFAIR may afford a hint to bankers who 
have loaned money that they can’t get back. According to this prec- 
edent, if the debtor does not pay the creditor may insist at the point 
of a shotgun. If such persuasive arguments were employed, the 
number of bad debts would be greatly reduced. 

Perhaps, instead of adopting the example set by Great Britain 
and Germany, it might be better to punish the bank manager who 
lends the bank’s funds to a bankrupt. 











THE FOWLER CURRENCY BILL. 





The House Committee on Rules has consented that the amended Fowler bill 
for the reform of the currency shall have a day set for its consideration. This 
amended measure seems to be a wise experiment with what is known as asset 
currency. The term asset currency has been invented to describe the issue 
of promissory notes by banks, upon their general credit, instead of upon 
specific security of bonds, segregated from the other assets of the bank and 
placed in the hands of the Government. Before the State undertook to stand 
as guardian of the public in its relations with the banks and their note issues, 
banks issued promissory notes with the same freedom as individuals. The 
promissory notes of banks received a wider circulation than those of individ- 
uals, because of the greater credit of the banks. There was no restriction on 
the amount of their notes, except such as was imposed by the exigencies of 
the business. An individual wishing to secure business success will not issue 
more notes than he expects to meet. The same consideration was the only 
check originally imposed on bank issues. The experienced banker, unre- 
stricted by statute law, understands that the amount of promissory notes he 
may safely have outstanding varies with the fluctuations of his business, and 
has necessarily no relation to his immediate capital. When the State began 
to interfere with the free use of promissory notes by banks, according to their 
credit and necessities of their business, it was compelled to adopt some easily 
understood and unvarying measure, and capital was found the most conven- 
ient for this purpose. ‘The issue of promissory notes was thus limited to some 
percentage of capital. A further step was to require a special security. The 
amended Fowler bill departs from the principle of special security but still 
adheres to a limit to be determined by capital. This measure does not osten- 
sibly interfere with the present laws requiring and permitting the issue of 
notes based on bonds as now issued by the National banks. The banks may 
still retain the bonds they have on deposit and the circulation based thereon, 
viz., one hundred per cent. of the par value of the bonds. 

The amended bill provides that each National bank may issue notes to 
the amount of twenty-five per cent. of their capital, to be secured by their 
general assets held in their own vaults, or more exactly against their general 
eredit. Each bank so issuing notes is required to pay five per cent. of such 
notes in cash, into the Treasury to form a guarantee or safety fund, out of 
which the notes of failed banks nay be redeemed. Thus a bank of $100,000 
capital may issue $25,000 in notes not specially secured, and will pay $1,250 
into the guaranty or safety fund. This is a first step toward greater freedom 
in bank issues, and its effect can only be experimental. The small limit of 
issue of these free notes is not of itself calculated to add very greatly to the 
elasticity of the paper money of the country, and there is some danger, 
although the principle of the measure is sound, that practically it may pro- 
duce results which may seem to be adverse to the claim that ap asset cur- 
rency will afford the desired relief. 

There are two ways of judging of the probable results of this bill. Con- 
sidered merely as an addition to the present bank notes based on bonds, it in 
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effect permits each National bank to issue a larger percentage of notes on the 
bonds it has already deposited. But this privilege varies greatly in value 
according to the capital of the bank, as the following table will indicate: 


———— 





CAPITAL. ‘and circulation on | twenty-five per cent.| Total circulation. | of circulation 
| bonds. of capital. | to bonds. 


| —— ? 
$6,250 $12,500 
| : 2,500 25,000 


ce 








| Minimum bonds | Circulation | | Per cent. 
| 


50,000 
100,000 
175,000 
300,000 
2,550,000 





The profits on the free circulation will be greater than those on the cireu- 
lation based on bonded security, and the tendency will consequently be to 
reduce the bonds deposited to secure circulation to the minimum required by 
law. This loss in bonded circulation may be greater than the gain in the 
asset circulation, and it is possible that the bill, if it becomes a law, may 
appear to be responsible for some contraction of the bank currency. This, 
however, is only a possibility. 

The total capital of the National banks in December last was about $700,- 
000,000. Twenty-five per cent. of this is $175,000,000, representing the total 
increase of circulation under the amended Fowler bill. The present bonded 
circulation of the National banks is probably within $200,000,000 of what it 
would be if all the banks should reduce their bonds to the minimum amount 
required to be held. On the other hand, the reduction, if effected at all, 
would be a gradual one, and there would be time, if there seemed to be dan- 
ger of contraction from this cause, to increase the percentage of free cir- 
culation. 

It may be also gathered from the above table that the issue of asset cur- 
rency would be largest in the money centers, where the issues are perhaps 
the most needed. The banks having the largest capital are those to whom 
the privilege will be of the greatest value as a resource in emergencies. The 
small banks, with a capital of $100,000 or less, will not find the twenty-five 
per cent. increase of notes allowed them of any great importance. There will 


be every temptation to issue it at once and it will not prove of any more ser- 
vice to them in an emergency than the circulation based on bonds. But the 
banks of large capital in the great money centres will be more likely to treat 
this privilege of issue as a reserve. When the money market is easy they will 
not need the notes—and can thus hold the privilege unused until there is an 
extraordinary demand for money. 

On the whole it is believed that the amended Fowler bill will, if it becomes 
a law, introduce gradually into the currency system the elasticity that it 
should have. The tendency to retirement of bonded circulation, in the face 
of a more profitable note issue, while it cannot produce any dangerous con- 
traction, will certainly prevent the extravagant expansion which so many 
seem to fear as a consequence of free asset bank currency. The greatest 
expansion will be in the money centers where it is most needed, because there 
are to be found the banks of the largest capital. Eventually the making of 
capital the standard measure of note issue will tend to cause increase in the 
capital of the banks generally either by consolidation or otherwise. It may 
be regarded, as a rule, that the larger the capital and business of a bank the 
less inducement there is to issue its promissory notes, except in emergencies. 
In other words, the small banks are apt to use for immediate profit this. 
resource, which large banks hold back as a reserve. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “‘ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—ADDITION OF WORD “TRUSTEE” TO SIGNATURE— 
CONSTRUCTION OF NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS LAW. 


Court of Appeals of New York, December 9, 1902. 
JAMES McGOWAN, etal. vs. CHARLES S. PETERSON. 

The maker of a promissory note who adds to his signature the word ‘‘ trustee”’ is liable 
personally thereon to the payee, unless the name of his principal appears in the body of 
the note, or was disclosed to the payee at the time of its delivery. (Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, Sec. 39, New York Act.) 

But the statute was not intended to change the common-law rule that as between original 
parties and those having notice of the addition, the conditions upon which the note was 
delivered may be shown. 





This action was brought to recover of the defendant personally the amount 
of a promissory note, of which the following is a copy: 


*¢ $693.19. BROOKLYN, December 28, 1899. 

Three months after date I promise to pay to the order of C. Stevens Co. six hundred 
and ninety-three 19-100 dollars, at Kings County Bank of Brooklyn, value received. Due 
March 28, 1900. CHARLES G. PETERSON, Trustee.’’ 


The plaintiffs were co-partners doing business under the firm name of C. 
Stevens Co., and upon the trial, to establish their cause of action, introduced 
the note in question in evidence, the signature being admitted, and then 
rested. 

The defendant, in order to establish his defense, then introduced in evi- 
dence testimony tending to show that on December 4, 1899, the surviving 
member of the firm of Johnson & Peterson called a meeting of the creditors 
of the firm, and at such meeting the creditors assembled executed a paper by 
which ‘‘ we, the undersigned creditors of Johnson & Peterson, hereby agree 
to and with each other and for the purpose of liquidating the business of 
Johnson & Peterson and the completion of the contracts of said firm, do here- 
by appoint Charles G. Peterson as sole agent and trustee for the benefit of all 
creditors to assume control and management of said business, hereby ratify- 
ing each and every act said agent in the premises by him done or to be done. 
And we severally agree to forbear the prosecution and collection of our 
respective claims against said firm.” Then followed the signatures of the 
creditors, among which is that of the plaintiffs’ firm, ‘‘C. Stevens Co.” 

This was followed by another paper of the same character, upon which 
appear the signatures of other creditors who were not present at the meeting. 
Thereupon and at the same meeting another paper was drawn and executed 
2 
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by Johnson, the surviving member of the firm, by which, in consideration of 
one dollar, the receipt of which he admitted, he bargained and sold, granted 
and conveyed unto Charles G. Peterson, as trustee for the creditors of John- 
son & Peterson, his successors and assigns, all the stock in trade, goods, mer- 
chandise, effects and property of every description belonging to or owned by 
the said partnership of Johnson & Peterson wherever the same may be, 
together with all debts, choses in action and sums of money due and owing 
to said firm. He then produced oral testimony tending to show that he 
entered upon the discharge of his duties as such trustee and undertook the 
completion of certain buildings which Johnson & Peterson had contracted to 
construct, and for that purpose purchased lumber of these plaintiffs under 
the express agreement that they would accept in payment therefor his promis- 
sory note as such trustee and that the note in suit was given in payment for 
such lumber. 

This latter testimony was controverted by the plaintiffs, who testitied that 
they did not know the purpose for which the lumber was purchased, and did 
not agree with him to accept his note as trustee for the benefit of the creditors 
in payment therefor. 

At the conclusion of the evidence the court, upon application of the 
defendant’s counsel, dismissed the complaint upon the ground that no cause 
of action had been established against the defendant, the plaintiffs asking 
for leave to go to the jury upon the controverted fact as to whether the 
plaintiffs gave credits to the defendant in his representative capacity or as an 
individual. An exception was taken by the plaintiffs to the direction of a 
verdict by the court. 

HAIGHT, J.: The Negotiable Instruments Law (L. 1897, ch. 612 Sec. 39) 
provides as follows: ‘‘ Where the instrument contains, or a person adds to 
his signature words indicating that he signs for or on behalf of a principal, or 
in a representative capacity, he is not liable on the instrument if he was duly 
authorized; but the mere addition of words describing him as an agent, or as 
filling a representative character, without disclosing his principal, does not 
exempt him from personal liability.” | 

In this case, as we have seen, the defendant signed the note and then added 
to his signature the word ‘‘trustee.””» He did not, in the instrument itself, 
disclose the fact that he was trustee for the creditors of Johnson & Peterson, 
so that, under the provisions of this statute, he would become personally 
liable upon the note unless he could show that at the time of the delivery of 
the note tothe plaintiffs he disclosed the fact that the consideration for which 
the note was given was for the benefit of the creditors of Johnson & Peterson, 
and that he gave the note as the trustee for such creditors. 

It is contended on behalf of the plaintiffs that his representative character 
must be disclosed upon the face of the note. This may be so in so far as 
innocent purchasers for value are concerned, but as to the payees named in 
the note we think a different rule prevails. 

In the ease of First Nat. Bank vs. Wallis (150 N. Y. 455) the action was 
upon a promissory note signed by Wallis, who added to his signature ‘‘ presi- 
dent,” and by Smith, who added to his signature ‘‘treasurer.’’ They were in 
fact president and treasurer of the Wallis Iron Works, a corporation, and the 
note was issued as an obligation for the corporation, and was discounted by 
the plaintiff bank. It was held that the plaintiff was entitled to recover 
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upon the ground that the representative characters of the defendants were 
not disclosed to the bank at the time that it discounted the paper. 

Andrews, Chief Judge, in delivering the opinion of the court, said with 
reference thereto: 

‘*Tt may be admitted that if the bank, when it discounted the paper, was 
informed or knew that the note was issued by the corporation, and was 
intended to create only a corporate liability, it could not be enforced against 
the defendants as individuals, who, by mistake, had executed it in such form 
as to make it on its face their own note, and not that of the corporation. 
But according to the rules governing commercial paper nothing short of 
notice, express or implied, brought home to the bank at the time of the dis- 
eount, that the note was issued as the note of the corporation, and was not 
intended to bind the defendants, could defeat its remedy against the parties 
actually liable thereon as promisors.” 

We do not understand that the statute to which we have alluded was 
designed to change the common-law rule in this regard, which is to the effect 
that, as between the original parties and those having notice of the facts 
relied upon as constituting a defense, the consideration and the conditions 
under which the note was delivered may be shown (Benton vs. Martin, 52 N. 
Y. 570, 574; Bookstaver vs. Jayne, 60 N. Y. 146; Juilliard vs. Chaffee, 92 
N. Y. 529, 534; Reynolds vs. Robinson, 110 N. Y. 654; Baird vs. Baird, 145 
N. Y. 659, 664; Blewitt vs. Boorum, 142 N. Y. 357; Schmittler vs. Simon, 
114 N. Y. 176; Higgins vs. Ridgway, 153 N. Y. 130). 





PROMISSORY NOTE—PROVISION FOR PAYMENT OF EXCHANGE. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, December 3, 1902. 
HASLACK vs. WOLF, et al. 
A promissory note is not rendered non-negotiable by an agreement to pay the sum named 
‘with exchange ’’ on a point other than that at which it is payable. 
(Syllabus by the Court.) 





PouND, C.: In Garnett vs. Myers, 91 N. W. Rep. 400, this court expressly 
left open the much-vexed question whether a note or bill for the payment of 
a certain sum ‘‘ with exchange” is rendered non-negotiable by the agreement 
to pay exchange. The subject has been discussed exhaustively in a number 
of recent cases, and, now that the question is squarely presented, we have 
only to range ourselves upon the one side or the other, and indicate our rea- 
sons briefly. Most of the text-writers have held that such a stipulation has 
no effect upon the negotiability of the instrument. (1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. Sec. 
54; 1 Rand. Com. Paper, Sec. 200; Tied. Com. Paper, Sec. 280; Norton, Bills 
and Notes, Sec. 26.) 

But it may be observed that these authors wrote, for the most part, before 
certain recent decisions, in which the opposite view has been asserted with 
much force and ability. The adjudicated cases are in conflict, and almost 
evenly balanced. The view that such a provision is without effect upon the 
negotiability of the instrument is supported by Clark vs. Skeen, 61 Kan. 526; 
Hastings vs. Thompson, 54 Minn. 184; Smith vs. Kendall, 9 Mich. 241, and 
subsequent decisions in Michigan; Whittle vs. Bank (Tex. Civ. App.) 26 8. W. 
Rep. 1106; Morgan vs. Edwards, 53 Wis. 599; Bradley vs. Lill, 4 Biss. 473, 
Fed. Cas. No. 1,783.) The contrary position is maintained in Culbertson vs. 
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Nelson, 93 lowa, 187; Flagg vs. School Dist. No. 70, 4 N. D. 30; Nicely vs. 
Bank, 15 Ind. App. 563, and subsequent cases in Indiana; Fitzharris vs. Leg- 
gatt, 10 Mo. App. 527; Bank vs. Bynum, 84 N. C. 24; Read vs. McNulty, 12 
Rich. Law, 445, and subsequent cases in South Carolina; Hughitt vs. John- 
son (C. C.) 28 Fed. 865, and several subsequent decisions in the Federal courts, 

Some of the cases on each side are open to obvious criticism. Morgan vs. 
Edwards is a dictum as to this point, and Bradley vs. Lill goes so far as to 
hold that an instrument payable ‘‘in exchange” on a certain point is nego- 
tiable. (See Chandler vs. Calvert, 87 Mo. App. 368.) On the other hand, 
some of the decisions taking the opposite view are based on special provisions 
of statutes. The whole matter turns upon the question whether such a stipu- 
lation renders the amount uncertain, so as to destroy one of the essential 
elements of negotiability. While it is true that in a sense an uncertain ele- 
ment is imported into the instrument by the agreement to pay exchange, the 
difficulty is more specious than real. Business is carried on more or less in 
subordination to certain financial centers, to which and from which money is 
constantly flowing. When a note is made payable in Lincoln with Chicago 
exchange, the practical business effect is the same as if it had been payable 
in Chicago, but, for convenience, the parties had agreed that it might be paid 
at Lincoln, with the cost of transmission. (Clark vs. Skeen, 61 Kan. 526; 
Morgan vs. Edwards, 53 Wis. 599.) 

Looked at in this way, the exchange becomes a mere incident, not affect- 
ing the amount of the debt itself, and analogous to such matters as attorneys’ 
fees and costs of collection, which do not affect negotiability. As Mr. Daniel 
puts it: ‘‘The spirit of the rule requiring precision in the amount of nego- 
tiable instruments applies rather to the principal amount than to the ancillary 
and incidental additions of interest and exchange.” (1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. 
See. 54.) 

These questions are primarily questions of business and business usage, 
and, so far as not foreclosed by any established course of decision, ought to 
be resolved in a liberal spirit, to promote the interests of business, rather 
than by a strict adherence to the letter of the rules. The policy of the rule 
as to negotiability is in no way infringed by the provision as to exchange. 
The custom and convenience of business men have introduced it in such 
instruments, and would, perhaps, afford sound reason, in view of the general 
approval of standard text-writers, for a modification of or exception to the 
general rule, if necessary. But there is sufficient ground to hold that the 
reason of the rule is unaffected, and the infringement of its letter, if any, is 
of trivial consequence. 

It is argued that the provisions of the note in suit for payment of ‘‘ attor- 
neys’ fees” generally, without specifying for what purpose, destroys negotia- 
bility. But we must give the instrument a reasonable construction. It is 
self-evident that fees for collecting the note, if not paid at maturity, were 
referred to. As our law now stands, the clause was mere surplusage, and 
may be wholly disregarded. 

Objection is made also to the petition. The allegations of that pleading 
are not as precise as they might be. But the defendant pleaded that the note 
was taken after maturity, and without consideration, and plaintiff denied 
these allegations generally. The parties went to trial upon the theory that 
those questions were in issue, and decisive of plaintiff’s rights, and the trial 
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eourt expressly based its decision upon the question whether the instrument 
was negotiable. The theory which the parties held below ought to bind them 
here, and the cause will be treated as all parties as well as the trial court 
there treated it. 

We recommend that the judgment of the district court be reversed, and 
the cause remanded. 


USURY BY NATIONAL BANK—JURISDICTION OF STATE COURT—INTEREST 
ON RECOVERY. 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, November 8, 1902. 
MCCREARY vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MORRISTOWN. 
A State court has jurisdiction of an action to recover the penalty prescribed by the National 
Bank Act for the takings of usurious interest. 
In a suit to recover such penalty the plaintiff cannot be allowed interest on the amount. 





McALISTER, J.: This bill was preferred by complainant in the chancery 
court of Hamblen county to recover the penalty prescribed by the act of 
Congress against National banks for knowingly collecting usurious interest. 
The facts of the case are that the defendant is a National bank doing business 
in Morristown, Tenn. The complainant, on March 9, 1900, filed this bill, 
alleging that within the preceding two years he had divers transactions with 
the defendant, in which it had knowingly, illegally, and wrongfully charged 
him a greater rate of interest than that allowed by the laws of the State of 
Tennessee and of the United States, aggregating $225.36, and the bill prayed 
for a decree against the defendant for double this sum. The Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States provide (Sec. 5197, U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3493) 
that a National bank doing business in a State is entitled to charge the rate 
of interest prescribed by the law of the State of its domicile. Sec. 5198: 
‘‘The taking, receiving, reserving or charging a rate of interest greater than 
is allowed by the preceding section, when knowingly done, will be deemed a 
forfeiture of the entire interest, which the note, bill or other evidence of debt 
earried with it, or which has been agreed to be paid. The person by whom 
it has been paid, or his legal representative, may recover back in an action 
in the nature of an action of debt, twice the amount of the interest thus paid 
from the association taking or receiving the same, provided such action is 
commenced within two years from the time the usurious action occurred; 
and that suit, action and proceeding against any association under this title, 
may be had in any circuit, district or territorial court of the United States 
held within the district in which such association may be established, or in 
any State, county or municipal court in the county or city in which said asso- 
ciation is located having jurisdiction in similar cases.” 

The defendant filed its demurrer to the jurisdiction of the court, setting 
up several grounds, the second being as follows: ‘‘This being a suit for 
penalty against a National bank, the chancery court in Tennessee has no 
jurisdiction to try such cases originating solely in a Federal statute, and in no 
case has it jurisdiction in a suit to enforce a penalty.” 

The fourth ground of demurrer was as follows: ‘‘ The defendant demurs 
to so much of complainant’s bill as seeks to charge defendant with interest on 
the penalty, for the reason that complainant’s suit is a suit for a penalty, 
and arises only by virtue of a penal statute. Not giving interest, the same can- 
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not be recovered in this action.” The demurrer was overruled by the chan- 
cellor, and defendant answered the bill. The cause went to proof, and on 
the final hearing the chancellor pronounced a decree in favor of complainant, 
McCreary, for the sum of $490.17, the amount being double the usury 
charged, with interest from date of the filing of the bill. The court of 
chancery appeals affirmed the decree of the chancellor, excepting the interest, 
and the cause is before this court on the appeal of the bank. 

The questions presented for the determination of the court on the appeal 
are: (1) Whether any State court has jurisdiction to enforce a penalty created 
alone by Federal statute; (2) whether the chancery court has jurisdiction to 
enforce the National Banking Act penalty; and (3) whether interest is allow- 
able on such penalty. On the first proposition it is argued on behalf of appel- 
lant that the State courts will not enforce a penalty created by Congress, for 
the reason that Federal courts do not undertake to enforce penalties created 
by State statutes. It may be conceded, as argued by counsel for appellant, 
that this is a penal action under the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court of the United States, through Mr. Justice 
Swayne, in considering the Federal statute which is now invoked, said: 
‘*'The remedy given by the statute for the usury is a penal suit. To that the 
party aggrieved, or his legal representative, must resort. Hecan have redress 
in no other mode or form of procedure. The statute which gives the right 
permits the redress. The suit must be brought especially to recover the 
penalty where the sole question is the guilt or innocence of the accused.”’ 
(Barnet vs. Bank, 98 U. 8. 555; Blaine vs. Curtis, 59 Vt. 120.) 

It being settled that this is a penal statute, the next question presented is 
whether the State courts will enforce a Federal statute denouncing a penalty. 
Counsel admits there have been diverse holdings on this question by the 
courts of other States, but insists that the correct rule is that laid down in 
Blaine vs. Curtis, 59 Vt. 120, viz.: ‘‘It is well-known law, settled in this 
State as well as elsewhere, that no State will enforce penalties imposed by the 
laws of another State. Such laws are universally considered as having no 
extra-territorial operation or effect, whether the penalty be to the public or 
to persons.” (Blaine vs. Curtis, 59 Vt. 120; Story Confl. Laws, Secs. 620, 
621; Rorer, Int. St. Law, 148-165; and a large number of cases cited from 
various States of the Union in the first-cited case.) 

It is argued that the Federal Congress occupies the same relation to the 
States as the States do to themselves so far as this question is concerned. 
In the case of Newell vs. Bank, 12 Bush, 57—a Kentucky case—the Supreme 
Court of Kentucky, speaking through Judge Lindsay, in regard to the statute 
in question, wrote, viz.: ‘* We need not inquire as to the rights of the parties 
under the provisions of the act of Congress. The forfeitures claimed under 
said act are wholly penal in their nature. The courts of this State have not, 
up to this time, undertaken to enforce penalties arising under the laws of the 
Government of the United States, and these eases present no sufficient reason 
to authorize the inauguration of a new judicial policy upon that subject.”’ 

In the case Missouri River Tel. Co. vs. First Nat. Bank of Sioux City, 74 
Ill. 217, it is said: ‘‘It is equally true that both the Government of the 
United States and lowa are wholly independent of this State. They severally 
have all the attributes of sovereignty essential to the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws for the government of their citizens within the limits of their 
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constitution, and in accordance with long-settled rules of law this State can- 
not enforce their criminal or penal laws.’’ (1 Thomp. Nat. Bank Cas. pp. 
402, 502.) 

It is admitted by counsel that this is a question which every State must 
determine for itself, and, since this court has not heretofore decided the 
question, it should hold that penal statutes of Congress and of the various 
States must be enforced within their own jurisdiction, and by their own 
eourts. Whatever may have been the holdings on this question at one time, 
the jurisdiction of the State courts is now definitely fixed by the amendment 
to the statute enacted by Congress February 18, 1875. The last sentence of 
this section, it appears, was not in the original act, and is as follows, to wit: 
‘‘That suit, action and proceeding against any association, under this title, 
may be had in any circuit, district or territorial court of the United States 
held within the district in which such association may be established, or in 
any State, county or municipal court in the county or city in which said asso- 
ciation is located having jurisdiction in similar cases.” In 21 Am. & Eng. 
Ene. Law (2d Ed.) p. 396, it is said, viz.: ‘*‘ Whatever doubts may have 
existed as to the jurisdiction of State courts to entertain a suit for the penalty 
given by the National Bank Act have been resolved in favor of such jurisdic- 
tion by the amendment to the section of the statute giving the remedy; ”’ cit- 
ing Bank vs. Morgan, 132 U. 8. 141, 144. As early as 1816 it was decided by 
this court that the State court had jurisdiction and would entertain a suit to 
enforce a penalty prescribed by an act of Congress. (Hartley vs. U. 8. 3 
Hayw. 44.) 

(The court here discussed the question of the jurisdiction of the State 
court of chancery. | 

The act of Congress makes no provision for the allowance of interest, but 
fixes the amount of recovery at twice the amount of the usury charged. Laws 
prescribing penalties and forfeitures are strictly construed, and, in the absence 
of any authority in the act for interest on the penalty, we cannot superadd it. 
(Dunean vs. Maxey, 5 Sneed, 115.) 

The decree of the court of chancery appeals is therefore affirmed. 


LIEN OF BANK UPON STOCK OF STOCKHOLDER—RIGHTS OF PLEDGEE. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, October 27, 1902. 
CURTICE vs. CRAWFORD COUNTY BANK, etal. 

The lien of a bank upon its stock, given by statute, for any indebtedness to it from the 
stockholder, is subject to the lien of a pledgee of such stock, where the indebtedness to 
the bank was contracted subsequent to the pledge and after the bank had notice of it. 

The President of a bank, to whom a pledgee of stock exhibited the certificate held by him to 
ascertain with certainty that it had been regularly issued, stating the fact of the pledge, 
received such information while acting in his official capacity, and the bank was thereby 
charged with notice of the pledge, so as to render its statutory lien on the stock for a 
loan subsequently made to the pledgor, although some two or three years afterwards, 
subject to the rights of the pledgee, whose debt had not been paid. 





Appeal from the Circuit Court of the United States for the Western Dis- 
trict of Arkansas. 
Before Sanborn and Thayer, Circuit Judges, and Lochren, District Judge. 
THAYER, Circuit Judge, delivered the opinion of the court. 
On the trial in the circuit court there was no substantial controversy over 
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the fact that Curtice, the complainant, loaned a considerable sum of money 
to Robert 8S. Hynes, he being at that time the Cashier of the defendant bank, 
as far back as the year 1888, 1889, or 1890, and that this indebtedness had 
never been fully discharged. For the purposes of the trial it was admitted 
that, when Hynes died (an event which seems to have occurred during the 
summer of 1896), he owed the complainant, Curtice, and the defendant bank, 
the sums which they respectively claimed; and by its decree the lower court 
found that the amount due to Curtice, when the decree was entered, was 
$5,791.26, and that the amount due to the bank was the sum of $17,608.92, 
most of which latter sum consisted of advances made by the bank to a firm 
of which Hynes was a member, subsequent to September 23, 1893. Nor was 
there any controversy over the fact that Curtice had in his possession two 
certificates of stock, namely, certificate No. 108, for 200 shares, issued by the 
defendant bank on July 16, 1891, and certificate No. 133, for forty shares, 
issued by it on March 15, 1894, and that these certificates had been pledged 
by Hynes, at least as early as March 15, 1894, to secure his indebtedness to 
Curtice, which at that date amounted to $8,400. The note for $8,400 executed 
on March 15, 1894, was produced, and it contained a pledge of the two certifi- 
cates in question, as well as a pledge of certificate No. 106, which was surren- 
dered to Hynes on July 17, 1895; a part of the indebtedness having at that 
time been paid. The real controversy in the case arose over certain issues of 
fact, namely, whether either of the aforesaid certificates, Nos. 108 and 133, 
was given in pledge to Curtice prior to September 23, 1893, and whether the 
bank had notice of the pledge when it began to make large advances to the 
firm of which Hynes was a member, subsequent to the last-mentioned date. 

Before considering these issues of fact it should be stated that the laws of 
the State of Arkansas, under which the defendant bank was organized (Sand. 
& H. Dig. Ark. Sec. 1342), gave the bank a lien upon the stock in controversy 
for all of Hynes’ indebtedness to it; but the lower court held, and we think 
correctly, that, notwithstanding this statute, the lien of a pledgee of its stock 
would prevail over the lien of the bank, so far as those debts of the share- 
holder to the bank were concerned that were contracted by the stockholder 
subsequent to the pledge and after the bank had notice thereof. It followed 
from this ruling, which is not seriously challenged, that if Curtice acquired 
either of the certificates aforesaid from Hynes as security for his claim prior 
to September 23, 1893, and the bank had knowledge of the fact, its lien for such 
advances would have to be postponed in favor of the superior lien of the 
pledgee. 

It is proper to observe, further, in this connection, that Curtice admitted 
that he did not acquire certificate No. 133 until March 15, 1894; and as Hynes 
was at that time indebted to the bank for an overdraft to the amount of 
$28,213, of which amount something over $17,000 is still unpaid, the com- 
plainant cannot, as a matter of course, assert a superior lien as respects that 
certificate. The controversy, therefore, is confined substantially to the ques- 
tions of fact above mentioned, namely: Did Curtice hold certificate No. 108 
in pledge prior to September 23, 1895, after which date the bulk of the 
advances to Hynes were made? And, secondly, had the bank been notified, 
prior to that time, that Curtice held the stock represented by that certificate 
in pledge ? 

The plaintiff testified, in substance, that stock certificate No. 108 was in 
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his possession as pledgee prior to March 15, 1894, when the note of that date 
was executed by Hynes. He claimed that he had always held certificates of 
stock in the defendant bank, in pledge, since Hynes first became indebted to 
him in the year 1888 or 1889. He admitted that there had been some changes 
in the certificates thus pledged to him, owing to the fact that the bank had, 
on one or two occasions, increased its stock, and on that account had ealled 
in its old certificates, and issued others in lieu thereof; but he insisted that» 
notwithstanding such exchange of certificates, he had always held stock of 
the bank in pledge to secure his loan to Hynes, since the latter became his 
debtor, and had never been without such security. And, as respects the 
particular certificate now in controversy (No. 108), he stated that his impres- 
sion was that this particular certificate was delivered to him in the year 1891, 
when he took a renewal note for the loan, and that it had been in his posses- 
sion continuously since that date. Curtice further testified that on one ocea- 
sion he advised Jesse Turner, Sr., who was the President of the defendant 
bank, that he held certain of the bank’s stock in pledge to secure an indebt- 
edness of Hynes, and at the same time exhibited to Turner the certificates 
which he so held. His statement was, in substance, that having been 
requested by Hynes, on one occasion, to send in the certificate or certificates 
which he held in pledge, and to take new ones in their place, owing to an 
increase of the bank’s capital, he called at the bank to make such exchange, 
Hynes being at the time Cashier of the bank; that when he called at the bank 
the stock book was opened in his presence, and that he discovered that Turner, 
as President, had signed certain stock certificates in blank; that, as this 
seemed an unusual proceeding, he took the new certificate or certificates, 
which Hynes attested and delivered to him, to the President, to be sure that 
the stock was issued under proper authority; and that on this occasion he 
exhibited the certificates to Turner, told him that they had been issued by 
Hynes as collateral security for a debt which he owed Curtice, and that he 
also inquired concerning the value of the stock at that time. The complain- 
ant was unable to state definitely when this latter incident occurred; but he 
located it, as nearly as he was able to do, in the year 1890 or 1891—the latter 
year being the one in which certificate No. 108 was issued. 

The learned trial judge seems to have disregarded all of the aforesaid testi- 
mony as being unworthy of belief, holding, apparently, that there was no evi- 
dence worthy of credence showing that Curtice held any stock of the bank in 
pledge until March 15, 1894, after Hynes had become heavily indebted to the 
bank. As the issue to be determined is purely one of fact, it would subserve 
no useful purpose to go over the testimony in detail, and we shall not under- 
take todoso. Curtice, undoubtedly made some mistake in stating the details 
of some of his transactions, with Hynes, which had been quite numerous, 
and the dates when particular interviews occurred and when certain certifi- 
cates of stock were pledged to him: but such mistakes as he made in these 
respects are no greater than might have been expected of a witness who was 
testifying wholly from his recollection of transactions which had occurred 
seven or eight years previously. Considering his testimony as a whole, he 
appears to have testified fairly and with an evident intent to state the facts 
as they were. We have read his testimony carefully, and are unable to dis- 
cover therein any instances of intentional prevarication which would author- 
ize us to reject all of his evidence as being entirely untrustworthy, as the 
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lower court appears to have done. The circumstance of his interview with 
Turner, in which he exhibited his certificates to ascertain if they were lawfully 
issued, was one of those incidents that would naturally remain fixed in the 
memory, although the precise date of the occurrence could not be remembered. 
After reading all of the evidence, which is preserved in the record, attentively, 
in the light of admitted facts and in the light of surrounding circumstances 
concerning which there is no dispute, we have reached the conclusion that 
Curtice continuously held stock of the defendant bank in pledge in greater or 
less amounts, as collateral security for the loan which he made to Hynes, from 
and after the year 1889 until the commencement of this action; that certifi- 
cate No. 108, being the one now particularly in controversy, was turned over 
to Curtice as soon as it was issued—that is to say, on July 16, 1891, or shortly 
thereafter; that this certificate, or possibly an earlier one, in lieu of which it 
was issued, was in fact exhibited to Jesse Turner, Sr., the President of the 
bank, in the year 1890 or 1891, most likely in the latter year, immediately 
after it was issued; and that he was notified at the time that the stock had 
been assigned to him by Hynes as collateral security for an indebtedness and 
was then held by himas such security. We are of opinion that the evidence 
is ample to sustain these conclusions of fact, and that the case should be 
decided accordingly. 

It is strenuously urged, however, that even if it be true that Turner, the 
President of the defendant bank, was notified, in the year 1891, that Curtice 
was holding a part of Hynes’ stock in the bank as security for a debt, yet that 
such notice did not affect the bank with knowledge of the fact communicated, 
because such knowledge was not acquired by Turner while he was acting for 
the bank and in the discharge of his duties as President. It is further said 
that because Turner did not take part in making the loans to Hynes subse- 
quent to September 23, 1893, and as it was not shown that he ever communi- 
cated the knowledge which he possessed to the other officers of the bank, 
who did make such loans, the bank’s lien, therefore, is not impaired by his 
knowledge acquired in the manner aforesaid. It is no doubt true that a cor- 
poration is not affected generally by knowledge which is obtained by one of 
its executive officers or agents when he is not engaged in the transaction of 
its business, although it is held that if such officer subsequently engages in a 
transaction for and in behalf of his company, in which the knowledge so 
acquired outside of the line of his duties becomes material and important, 
the corporation may be affected therein by the knowledge of its agent. (Bank 
vs. Cushman, 121 Mass. 490; Innerarity vs. Bank, 139 Mass. 332, 334.) The 
converse of the first branch of the foregoing proposition is equally true—that 
a corporation is bound, generally, by knowledge which is acquired by one of 
its executive officers when that officer is engaged in the legitimate transaction 
of the company’s business. (Holden vs. Bank, 72 N. Y. 286, 292; Bank vs. 
Campbell, 4 Humph. 394; Bank vs. Irons [C. C.] 8 Fed. 1; Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co. vs. Louisiana Nat. Bank, 99 Ala. 379.) In the present 
case it appeared that Curtice’s sole object in exhibiting his certificates of stock 
to Turner, they having been signed by the latter in blank, was to ascertain if 
Hynes, the Cashier, had authority to issue them to himself as he had done. 
This information he sought from the proper officer, by exhibiting the certifi- 
cates, without making any direct inquiry; and in explanation of his action 
he informed him that the certificates had been assigned to himself as collat- 
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eral security foraloan. Under these circumstances we are of opinion that 
Turner must be regarded as having been acting for the bank when he received 
notice that the stock was held in pledge by Curtice, and that the knowledge 
which was acquired in the course of that interview affected the bank gener- 
ally, even if it was not communicated to the other executive officers. It was 
at least knowledge of a fact which ought to have been communicated to the 
other officers of the corporation to govern their future action. When one 
acquires or is about to acquire a certificate of stock in a corporation, he is 
clearly entitled to seek information from the President, who has signed the 
certificate, if he entertains any doubt of its regularity or whether it was law- 
fully issued, and information which is given in response to such an inquiry is 
communicated by the officer in an official capacity while acting within the 
scope of his duty. 

We conclude, therefore, that the advances which were made to Hynes by 
the defendant bank, subsequent to September 23, 1893, must be regarded as 
having been made with knowledge that the shares of stock represented by 
certificate No. 108, dated July 16, 1891, were pledged to Curtice as security 
fora debt. It is true that these advances were not made until some time 
after the knowledge in question had been acquired; but it cannot be said to 
have been the duty of the pledgee of the stock to have given other notices 
from time to time that it had not been redeemed and that he still held it. It 
was rather the duty of the bank, before it made advances to Hynes (if the 
loans were made in reliance on its statutory lien), to have ascertained if 
Curtice still held the stock in pledge, inasmuch as it had once been advised 
that such was the fact, and it had received no notice that a different state of 
affairs existed or that the stock had been redeemed. 

The result is that the decree of the circuit court was erroneous in the 
respect heretofore indicated, and the same should be modified to the extent 
of ordering that the proceeds of the sale of stock certificate No. 108, after 
deducting its pro rata of the costs of the action in the circuit court, be applied 
first to the payment of the indebtedness due from the estate of Robert 8. 
Hynes, deceased, to the appellant, and that any sum which may remain after 
such indebtedness and accrued interest is discharged be applied on the claim 
of the Crawford County Bank. It is so ordered, and that the costs in this 
court be taxed against the appellees. 





NOTES GIVEN TO NATIONAL BANKS TO MISLEAD COMPTROLLER AND 
BANK EXAMINER. 
Court of Appeals of Colorado, November 10, 1902. 
MURPHY vs. GUMAER. 

Where notes are given to a National bank to be used by its officers to mislead the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the bank examiner as to its condition and the character of 
its loans, the parties to such notes, when sued thereon by the Receiver of the bank, are 
estopped to deny that the notes were given for a valuable consideration 


In the latter part of 1892 or early part of 1893 the Needles National Bank 
of Needles, Cal., was organized pursuant to the National Banking Act with a 
capitalization of $50,000, and was opened for business in March, 1893. 

On May 15, 1893, A. R. Gumaer made his two negotiable promissory notes 
for $2,500, due sixty days after date, and payable one to the order of the 
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lower court appears to have done. The circumstance of his interview with 
Turner, in which he exhibited his certificates to ascertain if they were lawfully 
issued, was one of those incidents that would naturally remain fixed in the 
memory, although the precise date of the occurrence could not be remembered. 
After reading all of the evidence, which is preserved in the record, attentively, 
in the light of admitted facts and in the light of surrounding circumstances 
concerning which there is no dispute, we have reached the conclusion that 
Curtice continuously held stock of the defendant bank in pledge in greater or 
less amounts, as collateral security for the loan which he made to Hynes, from 
and after the year 1889 until the commencement of this action; that certifi- 
cate No. 108, being the one now particularly in controversy, was turned over 
to Curtice as soon as it was issued—that is to say, on July 16, 1891, or shortly 
thereafter; that this certificate, or possibly an earlier one, in lieu of which it 
was issued, was in fact exhibited to Jesse Turner, Sr., the President of the 
, bank, in the year 1890 or 1891, most likely in the latter year, immediately 
after it was issued; and that he was notified at the time that the stock had 
been assigned to him by Hynes as collateral security for an indebtedness and 
was then held by himas such security. We are of opinion that the evidence 
is ample to sustain these conclusions of fact, and that the case should be 
decided accordingly. 

It is strenuously urged, however, that even if it be true that Turner, the 
President of the defendant bank, was notified, in the year 1891, that Curtice 
was holding a part of Hynes’ stock in the bank as security for a debt, yet that 
such notice did not affect the bank with knowledge of the fact communicated, 
because such knowledge was not acquired by Turner while he was acting for 
the bank and in the discharge of his duties as President. It is further said 
that because Turner did not take part in making the loans to Hynes subse- 
quent to September 23, 1893, and as it was not shown that he ever communi- 
cated the knowledge which he possessed to the other officers of the bank, 
who did make such loans, the bank’s lien, therefore, is not impaired by his 
knowledge acquired in the manner aforesaid. It is no doubt true that a cor- 
poration is not affected generally by knowledge which is obtained by one of 
its executive officers or agents when he is not engaged in the transaction of 
its business, although it is held that if such officer subsequently engages in a 
transaction for and in behalf of his company, in which the knowledge so 
acquired outside of the line of his duties becomes material and important, 
the corporation may be affected therein by the knowledge of its agent. (Bank 
vs. Cushman, 121 Mass. 490; Innerarity vs. Bank, 139 Mass. 332, 334.) The 
converse of the first branch of the foregoing proposition is equally true—that 
a corporation is bound, generally, by knowledge which is acquired by one of 
its executive officers when that officer is engaged in the legitimate transaction 
of the company’s business. (Holden vs. Bank, 72 N. Y. 286, 292; Bank vs. 
Campbell, 4 Humph. 394; Bank vs. Irons [C. C.] 8 Fed. 1; Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co. vs. Louisiana Nat. Bank, 99 Ala. 379.) In the present 
case it appeared that Curtice’s sole object in exhibiting his certificates of stock 
to Turner, they having been signed by the latter in blank, was to ascertain if 
Hynes, the Cashier, had authority to issue them to himself as he had done. 
This information he sought from the proper officer, by exhibiting the certifi- 
cates, without making any direct inquiry; and in explanation of his action 
he informed him that the certificates had been assigned to himself as collat- 
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eral security fora loan. Under these circumstances we are of opinion that 
Turner must be regarded as having been acting for the bank when he received 
notice that the stock was held in pledge by Curtice, and that the knowledge 
which was acquired in the course of that interview affected the bank gener- 
ally, even if it was not communicated to the other executive officers. It was 
at least knowledge of a fact which ought to have been communicated to the 
other officers of the corporation to govern their future action. When one 
acquires or is about to acquire a certificate of stock in a corporation, he is 
clearly entitled to seek information from the President, who has signed the 
certificate, if he entertains any doubt of its regularity or whether it was law- 
fully issued, and information which is given in response to such an inquiry is 
communicated by the officer in an official capacity while acting within the 
scope of his duty. 

We conclude, therefore, that the advances which were made to Hynes by 
the defendant bank, subsequent to September 23, 1893, must be regarded as 
having been made with knowledge that the shares of stock represented by 
certificate No. 108, dated July 16, 1891, were pledged to Curtice as security 
fora debt. It is true that these advances were not made until some time 
after the knowledge in question had been acquired; but it cannot be said to 
have been the duty of the pledgee of the stock to have given other notices 
from time to time that it had not been redeemed and that he still held it. It 
was rather the duty of the bank, before it made advances to Hynes (if the 
loans were made in reliance on its statutory lien), to have ascertained if 
Curtice still held the stock in pledge, inasmuch as it had once been advised 
that such was the fact, and it had received no notice that a different state of 
affairs existed or that the stock had been redeemed. 

The result is that the decree of the circuit court was erroneous in the 
respect heretofore indicated, and the same should be modified to the extent 
of ordering that the proceeds of the sale of stock certificate No. 108, after 
deducting its pro rata of the costs of the action in the circuit court, be applied 
first to the payment of the indebtedness due from the estate of Robert S. 
Hynes, deceased, to the appellant, and that any sum which may remain after 
such indebtedness and accrued interest is discharged be applied on the claim 
of the Crawford County Bank. It is so ordered, and that the costs in this 
court be taxed against the appellees. 





NOTES GIVEN TO NATIONAL BANKS TO MISLEAD COMPTROLLER AND 
BANK EXAMINER. 
Court of Appeals of Colorado, November 10, 1902. 
MURPHY vs. GUMAER. 

Where notes are given to a National bank to be used by its officers to mislead the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the bank examiner as to its condition and the character of 
its loans, the parties to such notes, when sued thereon by the Receiver of the bank, are 

estopped to deny that the notes were given for a valuable consideration 


In the latter part of 1892 or early part of 1893 the Needles National Bank 
of Needles, Cal., was organized pursuant to the National Banking Act with a 
capitalization of $50,000, and was opened for business in March, 1893. 

On May 15, 1893, A. R. Gumaer made his two negotiable promissory notes 
for $2,500, due sixty days after date, and payable one to the order of the 
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Gladiator Mining Company, and the other to the order of the Needles National 
Bank; and on the twentieth day of the same month he made his three addi- 
tionable negotiable promissory notes for $2,500 each, due sixty days after 
date, and payable, respectively, to the Nevada Southern Railway Company, 
the Needles Reduction Company, and Isaac E. Blake. The note to the bank 
was delivered to it, and before their maturity the others were indorsed by the 
payees, and delivered to it. 

When these notes matured, they were replaced by new notes given by 
Gumaer for the same amount to the same payees, all payable on demand; 
those to the Gladiator Mining Company and the Needles Reduction Company 
on July 15, 1893, and those to the Needles National Bank, Isaac E. Blake, 
and the Nevada Southern Railway Company on July 20, 1893. All of these 
notes were immediately delivered to the bank, and, except the one payable 
to it, were indorsed by the respective payees. The original notes were sur- 
rendered to the maker. 

In December, 1894, the bank suspended payment, and Daniel Murphy, 
having been appointed its Receiver by the Comptroller of the Currency, duly 
qualified as such, and entered upon the discharge of the duties of his office. 
On November 18, 1895, this action was brought by the Receiver against 
Gumaer to recover the amount due on the notes. The defense was that each 
of the notes was accommodation paper, given without consideration, and that 
neither the bank, nor the plaintiff, nor any one else ever acquired title to the 
notes, or any of them, as a bona fide holder for value. The verdict and judg- 
ment were for the defendant, and the plaintiff appealed. 

The evidence disclosed the following facts: The stockholders of the 
Nevada Southern Railway Company, the Gladiator Mining Company, the 
Needles Reduction Company, and the Needles National Bank were nearly 
identical, and a majority of the stock in all of them was owned by Isaac E. 
Blake, who was also a director of the bank. The bank loaned to each of the 
corporations $5,000, which amount equalled one-tenth of its paid-up capital. 
The managers of the companies, and also Mr. Blake, made large overdrafts 
on their accounts, the exact amounts of which do not appear. The loans 
were not paid, and the officers of the bank wrote to Blake, asking him to put 
some other paper in their possession, so that they would not appear to have 
extended credits beyond the limits of the National Banking Act. Mr. Blake 
then requested the execution by the defendant of the notes in question, 
acquainting him fully with the situation, and informing him that the compa- 
nies had made overdrafts on the bank, and secured discounts beyond the 
limits fixed by the National Banking Act, and that these notes were wanted 
for the purpose of reducing the overdrafts; also saying to him that he (Blake) 
was the bank; that he owned ninety-five per cent. of the stock; that every- 
thing was run by himself, or as he might dictate; that the notes would be an 
accommodation to the bank, and therefore to him, as the principal stock- 
holder; that he (the defendant) would not be expected to pay them; and 
that, when the bank did not require the notes longer for the purpose of rep- 
resenting the overdrafts, they would be returned. 

Upon the foregoing statements the defendant signed the notes as requested. 
After the back accepted the notes, it treated them as all its loan and discount 
paper was treated. They were entered the same as if cash had been paid. 
The overdrafts were extinguished to the extent of the face of the notes, and 
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the notes were included in the reports to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and laid before the National bank examiner when he investigated the condi- 
tion of the bank. Some payments of interest were indorsed on the notes. 
The testimony was, however, that no money was paid, but that the Cashier 
simply charged the amounts so indorsed to the accounts of the payees of the 
notes. 

THomMsON, J.: The position taken for the defendant is that Blake was the 
agent of the bank; that what he did in the way of procuring the notes was, 
in effect, done by the bank itself; and that the bank was, therefore, not an 
innocent purchaser for value, but was merely the temporary holder of notes 
given without consideration, under an agreement, by which it was bound, 
that their collection would never be enforced. This theory is, in a consider- 
able degree, deduced from the evidence to which we have just alluded, and 
which we have not otherwise noticed. But we may concede without restric- 
tion or qualifiation the existence of all the conditions which counsel find in 
the evidence, and still a judgment for the defendant does not result. 

Whatever relations Mr. Blake may have sustained to the bank, how com- 
pletely soever it may have been subject to his control and bound by his acts, 
the concern was a National banking corporation, the management of which 
was regulated by the act of Congress in pursuance of which it was organized. 
That act is title sixty-two of the Revised Statutes of the United States [U. 8. 
Comp. St. 1901, p. 3453]. It provides that the total liabilities to the bank of 
any person, firm or corporation for money borrowed shall at no time exceed 
one-tenth of its capital stock actually paid in, but that the discount of com- 
mercial or business paper owned by the person negotiating the same shall not 
be considered as money loaned. It imposes upon the bank the duty of mak- 
ing and transmitting to the Comptroller of the Currency five reports during 
each year, verified by the oath or affirmation of its President or Cashier, and 
attested by the signatures of at least three of its directors, each of such 
reports to exhibit the resources and liabilities of the bank on any past day by 
him specified; and exacts the publication of each report, as made to the 
Comptroller, in some newspaper in the place where the bank is located, or, if 
none be there, then in the newspaper that is nearest. It provides for the 
appointment by the Comptroller of a suitable person or persons to inspect the 
business of each bank, with power to make a thorough examination into all 
its affairs, and requires him to make to the Comptroller a full and detailed 
report of its condition; and it provides that, if the directors of any National 
banking association shall violate, or knowingly permit any of its officers, 
agents or servants to violate, any of the provisions of the act, all of its rights 
and privileges shall be forfeited; the violation to be determined and adjudged 
in the proper court at the suit of the Comptroller. 

At the time the notes of which those before us were renewals were made, 
indorsed and delivered to the bank, the provision forbidding a loan to one 
person or corporation of an amount greater than one-tenth of the capital stock 
had been violated. The next report to the Comptroller by the bank, or the 
bank examiner, of its condition, would infallibly show that it had become 
liable to a forfeiture of its rights and privileges; and these notes were obtained 
and delivered to the bank for the express purpose of making it appear that 
the requirements of the provision had been observed. Accordingly, the over- 
drafts were extinguished to the extent of the face of the notes, and the notes 
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were entered on the books as discount paper. To all appearances they were 
commercial paper, owned by the person negotiating them, and therefore not 
subject to the inhibition as to the amount which might be loaned to one per- 
son. To the bank examiner, when he should make his examination; to the 
Comptroller, when he should receive the reports of the bank and of the exam- 
iner; and to the public, when the bank’s reports should be published—these 
notes would appear as bona fide assets of the bank. 

Now, the defendant knew the exact purpose for which the notes were 
taken. He was advised that the payees of the notes had—to use his own lan- 
guage—‘‘ obtained overdrafts and had obtained a line of discount which was 
in excess of what the bank was able to loan to them, and keep within the 
requirements of the banking law.”’ According to his testimony, he was also 
advised that his notes were wanted for the purpose of reducing the over- 
drafts; and, according to Mr. Blake, when he was requested to sign the notes, 
he received full information of the situation. The notes were used to give 
the bank an appearance of soundness, to prevent a suspicion to the contrary 
on the part of the bank examiner and the Comptroller, and, through the pub- 
lished reports of the bank to the Comptroller, to acquire the confidence of 
the public. It is true that no consideration moved to the defendant, but the 
overdrafts were extinguished on the books of the bank to the extent of the 
face of the notes, and the release of the bank’s claim on account of the over- 
drafts was a sufficient consideration for the defendant’s promise. 

But it is said that there was no intention to release any claim of the bank 
on account of the overdrafts; that the entries by which they were apparently 
paid were made merely to give a better appearance to the bank’s statements; 
but that, when the overdrafts were paid, as they were expected to be, the notes 
were to be returned to the defendant. In other words, the contention is that 
the apparent release of the debts evidenced by the overdrafts was fictitious; 
that, while they appeared to be released, they were not in fact released; and 
that, therefore the supposed release did not constitute a consideration for the 
notes. Conceding that the facts were as counsel states them, we are unable 
to see wherein they are of any avail to the defendant. We do not think he 
is in a position to say that the books did not speak the truth. This contro- 
versy is not between the bank and the defendant. The suit was brought by 
the Receiver, and he is a representative of the creditors of the bank. Its 
assets constitute a trust fund in his hands for their benefit. (See Riddle vs. 
Bank [C. C.] 27 Fed. 503; Case vs. Terrell, 11 Wall. 199.) 

In accordance with the provisions of the National Banking Act, it is his 
duty to cause debts due to the bank to be collected, and its property to be 
sold, and, if necessary for the payment of the debts due from it, to enforce 
the individual liability of the shareholders. He pays over the money lie 
receives to the Treasurer of the United States, subject to the order of the 
Comptroller; and the latter, after full provision has been made for refunding 
any deficiency in redeeming the notes of the bank, makes, from time to time, 
ratable dividends on the claims of creditors which have been proven; and 
what is left, if anything, is paid over to the shareholders. That the bank 
had creditors—that it received deposits, and did a general banking business— 
the evidence abundantly shows. The defendant was instrumental in clothing 
the bank with such an appearance of genuine assets as induced the Comptroller 
to regard it as sound, and to suffer it to continue in business. In the reports 
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which were transmitted to him these notes figured as resources, and the pub- 
lic had a right to rely on the reports when they were published. If the 
defendant was not liable on the notes, the Comptroller was deceived, and the 
persons who dealt with the bank, and intrusted it with their money, were 
also deceived. 

However valid the defense might be if the bank were plaintiff, the defend- 
ant, who, when he gave the notes, knew exactly the purpose for which they 
were to be used, is estopped to say, as against the creditors, that they were 
other than what, on their face, they purported to be, or that the appearance 
which was given to the books was not genuine. 

The plaintiff requested an instruction that under the law and evidence the 
jury should return a verdict in favor of the plaintiff for the amount due on 
the notes; and, this request being refused, asked an instruction that, if the 
jury found from the evidence that the notes were given with the intention of 
having them appear on the books of the bank and be included in the pub- 
lished statements of the bank as valid assets, and that the notes were so used, 
the defendant was estopped to say that the notes were not valid, and were 
not intended to be paid; which was also refused. The latter request, in our 
opinion, correctly stated the law applicable to the case, but the proposed 
instruction was faulty in submitting to the jury a question upon which there 
was no conflict in the evidence. The only question which the case presented 
was one of law, and the instruction to find for the plaintiff the amount due 
upon the notes should have been given. 

The judgment will be reversed, with instruction to the trial court to enter 
judgment in the plaintiff’s favor for the face of the notes, with accrued inter- 
est, less any credits to which they may appear to be entitled. Reversed. 





REFUSAL OF BANK TO PAY CHECK—DAMAGES. 


Supreme Court of Kansas, December 6, 1902. 
KLEOPFER vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF HERINGTON. 


A bank is liable in damages resulting from a non-fulfillment of its contract to pay the money 
of its depositor on demand, to the same extent and for the same reason that other per- 
sons are liable for the non fulfillment of contracts. The measure of its liability depends 
upon the circumstances of each individual case. <A petition, therefore, which states that 
a bank in which the plaintiff had money on deposit neglected or refused to honor his 
check or pay it on demand, states a cause of action. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 





GREENE, J.: The plaintiff in error sued the defendant in error in the 
court below. In the petition he alleged that it was a banking corporation 
engaged in loaning money and receiving deposits; that on September 25, 1900, 
he secured from it a loan of $892, and executed his promissory note and chat- 
tel mortgage securing its payment; thereupon the bank delivered to him a 
deposit slip showing that he had deposited with said bank $892. The petition 
also alleged that the plaintiff had purchased certain cattle at an agreed price 
of $900, and had informed the bank that the money which he had caused to 
be placed to his credit was to be used in payment therefor, and the bank 
agreed to remit said sum of $892 to the bank at Abilene, to be deposited to 
the credit of George Kleopfer in payment of said cattle; that thereafter the 
bank refused to make such remittance, and refused, upon demand of plain- 
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tiff, to pay to him the amount of money so deposited; that by reason of such 
neglect he was unable to retain the possession of the cattle so purchased, and 
was compelled to redeliver them to said George Kleopfer, and was thereby 
damaged in the difference between the agreed purchase price and the actual 
value of the cattle. To this petition the defendant below demurred, which 
demurrer was sustained. From this ruling the plaintiff prosecutes error. 

Itis argued that the demurrer was properly sustained, because the money so 
deposited was for the benefit of George Kleopfer, and the refusal of the defend- 
ant to remit to George Kleopfer, or to pay the money to Henry Kleopfer, did 
not result in any damage to Henry Kleopfer. The second reason assigned 
for sustaining the demurrer is that there are no allegations in the petition 
showing that plaintiff sustained any damage for which he could recover. The 
petition fairly shows that Henry Kleopfer had on deposit in the bank $892, 
subject to check or order. It was the duty of the bank to pay it out upon 
the check or order of the depositor. This it refused todo. It violated its 
contract, and is liable at least for nominal damages. The law implies nomi- 
nal damages for every tort and the breach of every contract. 

A third reason assigned is that if the plaintiff gave his note and mortgage 
to the defendant, and the defendant expressly or impliedly agreed to pay the 
plaintiff the amount of money evidenced by the note and mortgage, but 
refused to do so upon demand, a cause of action would have at once accrued 
for the breach, and the plaintiff could have maintained an action for his 
damages, which would be the amount due, with interest. 

To avoid this admitted liability, however, it is contended that the petition 
shows a settlement between the plaintiff and the bank, and that the promis- 
sory note and chattel mortgage were by the bank released, canceled and sur- 
rendered; therefore there was nothing upon which plaintiff could recover. 
This is not a fair interpretation of the petition. The allegation is ‘‘that the 
promissory note and chattel mortgage referred to in paragraph four of this 
amended petition were by the defendant surrendered, released and canceled 
on October 17, A. D. 1900.” 

There is no allegation that this was accepted as a settlement of plaintiff's 
damage. Whether the payment of interest is the measure of the liability of 
a bank for the nonpayment of money to its depositor depends entirely upon 
the circumstances of each particular case. 

In Johnson vs. Mathews, 5 Kan. 118, 122, the Court said: ‘‘A party is 
always entitled to recover, on a breach of contract, such damages as are the 
natural, direct and proximate result of such breach; and he is also entitled 
to recover such other damages as may reasonably be supposed to have been 
in the contemplation of both parties, at the time they made the contract, as 
the probable result of the breach of it.” It is said in Sutherland on Damages 
(section 77) that: ‘‘ Where the obligation to pay money is special, and has 
reference to other objects than the mere discharge of a debt, as where it is 
agreed to be done to facilitate trade and to maintain the credit of the promi- 
see in a foreign country; to take up commercial paper, pay taxes, discharge 
liens, relieve sureties, or for any other possible ulterior object—damages 
beyond interest for delay of payment, according to the actual injury, may be 
recovered. A banker may be liable for damages not measured by interest for 
refusing to pay the check of his customer, who has provided funds subject 
thereto.”” (Bank vs. Morey [Ky.] 69 8. W. 759.) 
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Sinee the petition does not state facts from which it can be determined 
that the defendant knew that, if it failed to keep its contract, plaintiff would 
be unable to retain the possession of the cattle so purchased, and thereby 
deprived of the profits of his purchase, the loss of profits cannot be an item 
of damage, not having been in the contemplation of both parties at the time 
they made the contract as the probable result of a breach of it. 

The judgment of the court below is therefore reversed, and the cause 
remanded, with instructions to overrule the demurrer to the petition. All 
the justices concurring. 





PAYMENT OF CHECK—CONFLICT OF STATE LAWS. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, October, 1902. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO vs. JOSEPH W. SELDEN, AS RECEIVER, ETC. 


While an Illinois National bank in which a Michigan National bank had kept an account as 
a depositor, as to the payment of check and draft holders might act under the Illinois 
law as against the law prevailing in Federal courts, when such Michigan bank became 
insolvent and went into the hands of a Receiver appointed by the Comptroller, the 
Federal law became the law of the distribution of the assets, and the payment of checks 
by the Illinois bank under the Illinois law is no excuse in an action by the Receiver 
against the Illinois bank for the balance in its hands at the time of the appointment of 
the Receiver. 


Before Jenkins, Grosscup and Baker, Circuit Judges. 

The facts are stated in the opinion of the court. 

GRosscuP, J.: The bill in the circuit court was to enjoin the prosecution 
by appellee of a certain action at law, against the appellant, pending in the 
United States Circuit Court for the Northern District of Illinois. The cause 
came on for hearing, upon demurrer to the bill, and upon a motion for a pre- 
liminary injunction; whereupon a decree was entered, refusing the motion, 
sustaining the demurrer, and dismissing the bill for want of equity. From 
this decree this appeal is prosecuted. 

The bill in substance alleges: That the complainant and the First National 
Bank of Niles were both National banking associations, the former located at 
Chicago, in the State of Illinois, and the latter at Niles, in the State of Mich- 
igan; that the latter had long kept an account as a depositor with the former 
on which it had been accustomed to draw and issue checks; that on March 9, 
1901, the Niles bank was insolvent, and on about that date it failed to redeem 
its circulating notes; whereupon it was on that date closed under the author- 
ity of the Comptroller of the Currency, and the defendant herein, Joseph W. 
Selden, was by the Comptroller, appointed as its Receiver and took charge of 
its affairs and entered upon the discharge of his duties as such Receiver; that 
of these facts the Chicago bank had notice on March 9, 1901, but not before; 
that on that date also the Receiver notified the Chicago bank not to pay any 
drafts or checks theretofore issued by the Niles bank. 

The amended bill further alleges that at the close of business on March 9, 
1901, the Niles bank had a balance of account standing to its credit on the 
books of the Chicago bank of $9,179.39. Thereafter the Chicago bank cred- 
ited certain items, and incurred certain expenses, and made certain remit- 
tances, on account of the Niles bank or its Receiver, none of which is ques- 
tioned, which reduced the balance to $5,792.21; that prior to March 9, 1901, 
twenty-seven checks, amounting in the aggregate to $5,792.21 had been drawn 
3 
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and issued by the Niles bank on the Chicago bank in the regular course of 
business, all of which were outstanding when the Receiver was appointed, as 
aforesaid. After that date and before April 4, 1901, all of said checks, at 
times respectively when the balance aforesaid was sufficient in amount for 
their payment, were presented for payment to, and payment was refused by, 
the Chicago bank, pending an inquiry into the rights of the various parties 
interested. All of said twenty-seven checks or drafts were issued to, and held 
by, bona fide holders thereof for value. Afterward eighteen of them, to a 
total amount of $4,910, were again presented, and on such second presenta- 
tion were paid by the Chicago bank and charged, when paid, against the 
Niles bank, thus further reducing the balance standing to the credit of the 
Niles bank as aforesaid; that the remaining nine checks, being those only 
once presented as aforesaid, and not paid, amount to $882.21; and eight of 
these, amounting to $878.30, have, since the Chicago bank refused to pay them 
as aforesaid, been presented by the holders to and allowed by the Receiver as 
claims against the Niles bank; and these eight the Chicago bank, prior to 
April 4, 1901, offered to pay to the Receiver if he would present them for 
payment as the holder and owner thereof. 

On April 4, 1901, the Receiver demanded of the Chicago bank payment of 
$5,792.21, being the amount which would be the balance to which the 
Receiver as such would be entitled, if none of the twenty-seven drafts had 
been presented for payment as aforesaid. The Chicago bank refused to coimn- 
ply with this demand, and thereupon the Receiver brought the action in the 
United States Circuit Court for the Northern District of Illinois, Northern 
Division, the prosecution of which this bill was brought to restrain. In that 
action the Receiver sought to recover the amount of said twenty-seven draits, 
being $5,792.21, notwithstanding the payment by said Chicago bank, as afore- 
said, of eighteen of said checks, and the presentation of the remaining nine 
thereof for payment, at times, respectively, when the Chicago bank had funds 
sufficient for the payment thereof standing to the credit of said Niles bank in 
its account as depositor. 

The bill further alleges that, under the law of Illinois, a bona fide holder 
of a check or draft on a bank may, if payment thereof be refused when the 
bank has funds of the drawer subject to check sufficient in amount to pay it, 
bring an action at law on such check immediately against such bank; thie 
check, as between drawer and bona fide holder, being regarded as an assign- 
ment in law, pro tanto, of the balance which the bank owes to its depositor, 
the drawer of the check. And such seems to be the settled law of Illinois. 
(Munn vs. Birch, 25 Ill. 35; Metropolitan Bank vs. Jones, 137 Il. 634; Bank 
of Antico vs. Union Trust Co. 149 Ill. 343.) 

The bill further alleges that the law as declared and administered in thie 
Federal courts is opposed to, and irreconcilable with, the Illinois law as stated 
above; that in the Federal courts a check holder, as such, can not maintain 
either an action at law or a suit in equity against the bank on which tlie 
check is drawn; the check being held, as between maker and payee, not to 
be an assignment pro tanto, even in equity, of the indebtedness owing by the 
bank upon which the check has been drawn. This averment of the law, 
under the Federal rule, is supported in the cases of Laclede Bank vs. Schuler, 
120 U. 8. 511; Fourth Street Bank vs. Yardley, 165 U. 8. 634, and other cases. 

The bill then avers that the Chicago bank as a citizen of Illinois, doing 
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business there, was subject to the processes of both the State and Federal 
courts; that it could not have successfully defended in the State courts against 
actions by the check holders, and that the pendency of such actions or judg- 
ments therein would have given it no defense in the Federal court against the 
Receiver; that it would have been a serious injury to appellant in its busi- 
ness of banking, and would in no way have benefited the Niles bank or its 
Receiver, to allow such actions to be brought and prosecuted in the State 
courts; wherefore the appellant was justified in preventing such actions by 
paying the checks presented for payment as aforesaid, and asking the Federal 
court, as in the bill presented, to restrain a suit by the Receiver that would 
in substance compel the bank to pay the same debt a second time, and to 
virtually the same party who got the benefit of the first payment. 

In Fourth Street Bank vs. Yardley, 165 U. 8. 634, it was decided that, as 
between the right of general creditors in a fund received from a bank by an 
assignee under a general assignment for the benefit of creditors and the payee 
of an outstanding check or draft, there was no such equitable assignment 
pro tanto of the funds in the drawee’s possession as gave to such payee a 
priority over the general creditors. This, unquestionably, is the law, also, 
respecting funds in the hands of a Receiver of a National bank, appointed by 
the Comptroller. In each case the purpose is to obtain a ratable distribution 
of the insolvent bank’s assets. In neither case, in the absence of an assign- 
ment more effective than the drawing of a check, will the Federal law allow 
one set of creditors to obtain an advantage over another set. 

The Niles bank, as an insolvent, in the hands of the Receiver appointed 
by the Comptroller, in the interest of creditors stands toward the Chicago 
bank in a relation different from the relation between the Niles bank, solvent, 
and the Chicago bank. In the latter the creditors of the Niles bank would 
have no immediate interest in any ratable distribution of the funds; in the 
former the interest is immediate and urgent. 

Now, while it may be questioned whether as against the Niles bank, sol- 
vent, the Illinois bank might not, as to the payment of check and draft hold- 
ers, act under the Illinois law as against the law prevailing in the Federal courts; 
and, thus acting, defend even in the Federal court against an effort to compela 
second payment; it is clear that as against the Receiver executing his trust, the 
Federal law alone is applicable. Insuch a case the Federal trust must be ad- 
ministered according to the mandate of Federal law. The moment the Niles 
bank went into the hands of the Receiver, the Federal law became the law 
of the distribution of its assets. In no other way could there be unity of ad- 
ministration, and a carrying out of the Federal mandate of equality. All 
this the Chicago bank is bound to have known and, the rule for distribution 
prescribed, the Chicago bank was bound to observe. That the Illinois law 
on the subject of checks and drafts and their effect as assignments at law 
was different is no excuse; for, in the winding up of National banks by the 
Federal authorities the Illinois law can not be allowed to displace the Federal 
law looking to a suitable distribution among the creditors. 

Nor was the situation of the Chicago bank, upon presentation of the checks 
by the check holders, an intolerable one. It could have defended, even in 
the State courts, by pleading the insolvency of the Niles bank and the Fed- 
eral law that controls the administration of such affairs. The State courts, 
as well as the Federal courts, enforce Federal law and are bound thereby; 
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and from any decision adverse to the Federal law an appeal could have been 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. Of course this meant law- 
suits—or possibly, by bill of interpleader, a lawsuit—but inconveniences thus 
occasioned are not defenses against the substantial rights of the creditors of 
the insolvent Michigan bank. 

The decree of the circuit court dismissing the bill is affirmed. 





CONDENSED LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKS. 





ACTION ON LOST INSTRUMENT—BOND—NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT— 
CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—PAYMENT. 


Code Civ. Proc. Sec. 1917, providing for a bond in an action on a lost 
instrument for not less than twice the amount thereof, does not apply to an 
action brought by a person against a security company where he lost a certi- 
ficate or receipt by which such company promised to pay him or his assigns a 
sum of money, and who seeks to require the issuance of a new certificate. 

A certificate of deposit issued by a trust company, payable to the person 
named therein or his assigns, is not a negotiable instrument, within Laws 
1897, c. 612, Sec. 20, declaring that an instrument, to be nogotiable, must be 
payable to order or to bearer. 

A trust company would be protected in paying a certificate of deposit, 
though it had been assigned, if the company had no knowledge thereof, by 
Code Civ. Proc. Sec. 1909, authorizing transferee of claim on demand to sue 
thereon, subject to any defense existing against the transferrer before notice 
of transfer, as payment would thereunder be a complete defense. 

Zander vs. New York Security and Trust Co. 78 N. Y. Supp. 900. 





DEPOSITS—ADVERSE CLAIMS—INTERPLEADER. 


Banking Law, Sec. 115 (Laws 1882, c. 409, Sec. 259, and c. 689, Laws 1892), 
provides that in all actions against any Savings bank to recover deposits, if 
there be any person not a party who claims the fund, the court may on peti- 
tion of such bank make an order amending the proceedings by making such 
claimant a party defendant, when the court shall determine the rights of the 
several parties. Held, that where an administrator claimed a deposit sued 
for by an alleged donee of the deceased, and had ordered his attorneys to sue 
to collect the same, the court had power to order that such administrator be 
made a party to the action by the donee on the bank’s application, without 
requiring the bank to show that the administrator’s claim was well founded. 

McGuire vs. Auburn Sav. Bank, 79 N. Y. Supp. 91. 





INSOLVENCY—STOCKHOLDER’S LIABILITY—SET-OFF—PAYMENT TO RECE!- 
VER—LIMITATIONS—PL EA DING—CONCLUSIONS OF LAW—DEMURRER. 
Where, in an action to recover a statutory liability against a stockholder 

of an insolvent bank, the stockholder pleaded the payment of a liability as 
indorser for the bank, under an order of court, replications asserting what the 
legal effect of the payment under such decree was, and denying that the pay- 
ment discharged defendant’s liability, were demurrable, as allegations of 
conclusions of law. 
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Where defendant indorsed the note of a bank in which he was a stock- 
holder, and on the insolvency of the bank was required by order of court to 
pay a sum greater than his statutory liability as a stockholder, he thereby 
became a creditor of the bank, and as such was entitled to plead such pay- 
ment as an equitable set-off to an action by a creditor of the bank to enforce 
his liability as a stockholder. . 

The fact that a Receiver of an insolvent corporation has no power to 
enforee a stockholder’s statutory liability, but that such liability must be 
enforced by creditors, does not preclude a stockholder from discharging such 
liability by a payment to the Receiver. 

Where a stockholder of a bank indorsed a note for the bank’s accommoda- 
tion, he did not become a creditor of the bank until he was required to per- 
form his obligation as indorser, and limitations did not begin to run against 
his right to set off the amount so paid against his statutory liability as a 
stockholder until such payment was made. 

Strauss, et wa. vs. Denny, 53 At. Rep. (Md.) 571. 





NOTE PAYABLE AT BANK—DEPOSIT BY MAKER—EFFECT AS PAYMENT. 

Burns’ Rev. St. 1901, Sec. 371, provides that, in an action on a note payable 
at a particular place it shall not be necessary to aver or prove a demand at 
the place, but the opposite party may prove a readiness to pay at the proper 
place. A purchaser of mortgaged realty, having assumed the debt, negotia- 
ted a loan from the bank at which the note secured was payable, under agree- 
ment that a new mortgage should be given, and the proceeds of the loan held 
by the bank to meet the original note when due. The purchaser also depos- 
ited with the bank the unpaid interest. The bank, at the purchaser’s direc- 
tion, notified the holder of the note, who presented it for payment, at the 
same time notifying the bank that the purchaser’s title would be attacked as 
fraudulent by himself and other creditors of the original mortgagor. The 
bank failed to turn over the deposit to the holder, and no tender thereof was 
ever made him. Held, that as the bank was.the agent of the purchaser of 
the land, and not of the holder of the note, the transaction did not amount 
to a payment. 

Dillingham, et al. vs. Parks, 65 N. E. Rep. (Ind.) 300. 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS—DEPRECIATION OF STOCK—LIABILIT Y— 
CASHIER—DUTIES—INSOLVENCY. 

The directors and officers of a bank can only be held for the depreciation 
in value of its stock to the extent that such depreciation is due to their negli- 
gence, and are not responsible for any part of it which is the result of errors 
of judgment. 

In an action by stockholders of a bank against the directors and officers to 
recover for depreciation of stock, the court found that a certain loan was 
made by the general manager surreptitiously and without the knowledge of 
three of the directors, two of whom were at the time out of the State on 
important business, and one of whom was sick, and that the loan was for 
some time concealed by the manager. When the directors discovered that 
the loan had been made, they made all reasonable efforts to collect it. Held, 
that these three directors were guilty of no neglect of duty making them 
liable to stockholders for loss on the loan. 
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In an action by stockholders of a bank against the directors and officers 
to recover for depreciation of stock, it was found that by the Cashier’s con- 
tract of employment it was agreed that he should not be charged with the 
responsibility of making loans or selecting securities. The Vice-President and 
manager of the bank was president of a corporation of a speculative charac- 
ter and financially unsound, to the knowledge of the Cashier, who was also 
an officer of the corporation. Without the knowledge of the Cashier, the 
manager negotiated a loan from the bank to the corporation, on its note 
indorsed by a solvent firm. The Cashier, under the instructions of the man- 


-ager, entered the amount of the loan to the credit of the corporation, and 


paid it out on the corporation’s checks. Held, that the Cashier was not guilty 
‘of negligence or of any violation of his duties to the bank, making him liable 
to the stockholders for any part of the amount lost by the loan. 

Every man is presumed solvent until shown to be insolvent. 

A stockholder in a bank, who obtained her stock from a director who had 
knowledge of the prior commission of certain negligent acts by the directors 
and stockholders, causing depreciation in the value of the stock, was not pre- 
cluded from recovering for such negligence by reason of her assignor’s knowl- 
edge. 

Warren, et al. vs. Robison, et al. 70 Pac. Rep. (Utah) 989. 


INSOL VENC Y—LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS, 


The Minnesota Savings Association was incorporated under Gen. Laws 
1867. By Sp. Laws 1873, c. 117, the name was changed to Savings Bank of 


$t. Paul, and a capital stock of $100,000 was provided; such capital to be 


employed in the business, and to become a guaranty fund. Held, such stock 
is not within the constitutional provisions imposing a double liability, and 
the depositors are not creditors having the right to enforce such a liability. 

State, ex rel. Douglas, Atty. Gen. vs. Savings Bank of St. Paul, 92 N. W. 
Rep. (Minn.) 403. 





RECEIVING DEPOSIT—CRIMINAL LIABILITY OF UASHIER—ACCOUNT WITH 
OTHER BANKS—EXAMINATION. 

In the prosecution of a bank Cashier for receiving a deposit after the 
bank’s insolvency, under an indictment alleging that the bank was a corpor- 
ation, it is sufficient proof of de facto corporate existence to show that an 
attempt was made to organize a corporation, and that the institution was 
conducted and held out to the public as a corporation, and that a statute 
existed at the time of the indictment authorizing such incorporation, though 
no such statute existed when the attempt to organize was made. 

In a prosecution of a bank Cashier for receiving a deposit after the bank’s 
insolvency, false statements made by him to the public bank examiner tend- 
ing to establish the allegation of the indictment that the bank was a corpora- 
tion, and also to show insolvency, and the accused’s guilty knowledge there- 
of, are admissible, though constituting an independent offense. 

The testimony of a witness that one of his long overdue notes, given to 
the bank, was accommodation paper, and the introduction of his written 
assumption of its payment, executed concurrently with the note, are admis- 
sible as pertinent to the issue of insolvency. 
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In a prosecution of a bank Cashier for receiving a deposit after the bank’s 
insolvency, it was proper to permit the depositor to refresh his memory as to 
the denomination of the money deposited by referring to the original deposit 
slip written by him at the time of the deposit. 

In a prosecution of a bank Cashier for receiving a deposit after the bank’s 
insolvency, the bank books being in evidence, it was proper to permit the 
public bank examiner, who has inquired into the financial condition of the 
bank, to refresh his memory by referring to a memorandum made at the time 
of such examination. 

It was error to permit the public bank examiner, who had examined the 
affairs of the institution, to testify, as a conclusion, that the bank was insoi- 
vent; that being an ultimate fact for the determination of a jury. 

It was proper, as bearing on the issue of insolvency, to permit a witness 
who had been appointed Receiver of the bank after its voluntary closing to 
relate in detail what he had done to collect the various notes coming into his 
hands, and to state that he could not tell when any of them would be paid. 

In a prosecution of a bank Cashier for receiving a deposit after the bank’s 
insolvency, farfetched statements, partially from memory, made by the 
Receiver relative to the unauthenticated indebtedness of the bank to other 
banks, and testimony as to numerous transactions pertaining to the adjust- 
ment thereof, were incompetent, because of a secondary character; the bank 
books being the best evidence. 

Where, in a prosecution of a bank Cashier for receiving a deposit after the 
bank’s insolvency, a witness for the State admitted on cross-examination that 
he was prejudiced against the accused, it was improper to permit him on 
redirect examination to explain his prejudice by stating that, as county treas- 
urer, he had deposited public funds with the bank, and had been compelled 
to reimburse the county therefor. 

Under Comp. Laws, Sec. 6850, punishing the receipt of a deposit. by a bank 
officer when the bank is insolvent and the officer knows of such insolvency, 
the term ‘‘ insolvent” means a present inability to pay depositors as banks 
usually do, and meet all liabilities as they become due in the ordinary course 
of business. 

State vs. Stevens, 92 N. W. Rep. (8S. D.) 420. 


REFUSAL TO PAY CHECK—DAMAGES. 


A bank is liable in-damages resulting from a non-fulfillment of its contract 
to pay the money of its depositor on demand, to the same extent and for the 
same reason that other persons are liable for the non-fulfillment of contracts. 
The measure of its liability depends upon the circumstances of each individual 
ease. A petition, therefore, which states that a bank in which the plaintiff 
had money on deposit neglected or refused to honor his check or pay it on 
demand, states a cause of action. 

Kleopfer vs. First Nat. Bank of Herington, 70 Pac. Rep. (Kan.) 880. 
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NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto.] 





DONATIO MORTIS CAUSA—CASH IN BANK ON DEPOSIT RECEIPT—DELIVERY 
OF RECEIPT AND ORDERS—TRANSFER OF FUND TO CARRY INTEREST. 


MCDONALD vs. MCDONALD (Nova Scotia Reports, 35 S. C. 205). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: McDonald in his lifetime deposited $6,000 with 
the Union Bank of Halifax, on deposit receipt numbered 2793, to be accounted 
for by said bank to him only upon production of the receipt. 

When in his last sickness in the infirmary at Halifax, McDonald wrote a 
letter to his wife at Sydney, where he resided, the last sentence of which was, 
‘Bring bank book and that check for $6,000.” This the wife did, and when 
she and the deceased’s brother and sister were all present the deceased handed 
the deposit receipt to his brother, asking him to make out three orders or 
checks, one for each of the three. This the brother did, drawing up three 
checks on the ordinary printed forms for $2,000 each, but adding after the 
word ‘‘ Dollars, out of deposit receipt number 2793, Sydney.”” McDonald at 
that time, and a day or two later, told his brother to get the money, as he did 
not want it to have anything to do with his will. The deposit receipt was 
then given to Mrs. McDonald and remained in her possession until her hus- 
band’s death a few days later. The Union Bank declined to pay the checks 
so drawn, and asked the court to direct an issue between the interested parties 
to determine whether the money represented by the receipt became part of 
the McDonald estate or passed to the drawers of the checks as a valid donatio 
mortis causa. Such an issue was directed, and the following is the judgment 
thereon: 

JUDGMENT (McDonald, C./.): Weatherbee and Graham,JJ/.: In our 
opinion the evidence shows that the donor intended to give the donees tlie 
deposit receipt, and also these orders, which in our opinion constituted an 
assignment of the fund. It is quite clear that there may be a gift to all three 
by a delivery to one for all three, and in our opinion there was such a delivery. 
In all the evidence there is nothing to show that after the delivery of the checks 
and deposit receipt to his brother, the deceased exercised or desired to exer- 
cise any further control over the fund, and he expressly stated he did not 
want it to have anything to do with his will. In England it has been held 
that the donor’s check given but not presented before the donor’s death does 
not constitute a good donatio mortis causa. 

As the contention was in these cases that the execution of the check, 
although the fund would ordinarily be controlled by the deposit note, has the 
effect of changing the deposit account into an ordinary drawing account and 
the transaction was nothing more after all than a check given by the donor, 
which was according to authority liable to be revoked by his death. The 

same principle is expressed in the United States Supreme Court (Basket vs. 
Hassel, 107 U. S. 613): ‘‘ The principle is that a check upon a bank account! 
is not an equitable assignment of the fund.”’ 

This case is simpler, because the checks were given only to define the share 
of each, and the gift was completed by the delivery of the deposit receipt. 

It was contended that as the fund had remained in the bank long enough 
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to accumulate interest and the checks only amounted to the principal sum 
there was an attempt to give only part of the fund and in ve Mead (15 Chy. 
Div. 654) applied to defeat the gift. But there it was such a small part of a 
large fund that it, with the other evidence, indicated that the donor did not 
intend to give the deposit note at all. In this case McDonald’s not providing 
for the interest does not at all indicate that he did not intend to give the 
deposit receipt or the fund it represented. Such an increment to the fund 
would not have to be especially dealt with. The gift of the whole principal of 
the fund carries with it the increase thereof. 

There was a good donatio mortis causa and the bank is justified in paying 
over to the donees the fund with the interest. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—PRESCRIPTION—PROOF OF FAYMENT OF INTEREST— 
ADMISSION OF DEFENDANT—ART. 1235 C. C. 
GUAY vs. GUAY (Quebec Reports, 11 K. B. P. 425). 

STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an appeal to the Court of the King’s 
Bench from the Superior Court in an action to recover $172.50 on a promis- 
sory note for $150, dated March 23, 1890, payable twelve months after date. 

The note on its face was outlawed when the action was commenced, but 
the plaintiff alleged that the defendant had yearly until 1896 paid interest at 
five per cent. on the face amount of the note, and had so prevented the time 
of prescription from commencing to run nntil 1896. 

One of the defenses set up by the defendant in addition to the outlawing 
of the note was that the plaintiff had released him from all obligations under 
it in consideration of certain payments. The defendant failed to establish 
this defense, but in his evidence admitted the payment of interest as alleged 
by the plaintiff. 

JUDGMENT, on appeal (Str A. LAcOsTE, C. J.): Ey the terms of article 
1235 of the Civil Code, any promise or undertaking to take a debt out of the 
provisions of the law as to prescription cannot be proved without a writing 
signed by the debtor himself. We have decided in Charest vs. Murphy that 
oral proof of payment interrupting the prescription can not be made even 
though there was a commencement of proof by writing. In this case the 
plaintiff relies on the admission of the defendant. Weare of the opinion 
that the admission of the defendant supplies the place of writing by the arti- 
cle 1235, because the admission leaves no room for fraud upon him who 
makes it. But the admission must be complete and such that of itself, with- 
out more, it establishes the interruption of the time necessary to outlaw the 
debt. ) 





PROMISSORY NOTE—HOLDER IN GOOD FAITH. 
BELANGER vs. ROBERT, et al. (Couture, Intervener; Q. R. 218. C. p. 518). 
A pledgee of a promissory note given as collateral security is a holder in good faith. 
A promissory note given in exchange for another note which had been handed over by the 
owner for colleetion is the property of the person who owned the note for which it was 
given in exchange. 





STATEMENT OF Facts: The plaintiff brought this action to recover $214, 
with interest at eight per cent., on a promissory note made by the defendant 
Robert to the order of the defendant Gremier, and by the latter endorsed to 
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the plaintiff. Gremier confessed judgment for $158.52; defendant Robert 
paid $220.47 into court to abide the result of the issue between plaintiff and 
the intervener. Couture, intervener, alleged that on the 20th of January he 
had given to Gremier for collection a promissory note made by Robert; that 
instead of collecting it Gremier had given it up and taken in its place Robert’s 
note to himself, representing that the first note was his own and not given 
him for collection; that in February Gremier transferred the $214 note to 
the plaintiff, and that the plaintiff knew then that he, Couture, owned the 
note and that Gremier was only his agent. To this the plaintiff answered 
that he was the regular holder of the note sued on. 

JUDGMENT (ANDREWS, J.): I think that the intervener has failed to 
make a sufficiently strong proof to warrant my declaring that the plantiff is 
not a holder in good faith, but it is established and admitted by the plaintiff 
himself that his title to the note is not that of a purchaser but only of a 
pledgee of the note as collateral security for a sum of $155; beyond this he 
has no interest in the note. The result of the taking by the intervener’s 
agent, Gremier, of that note from Robert in exchange for the note the inter- 
vener had given him to collect, was, I think, to pass the property in that new 
note to the intervener, for Gremier in taking the note acted as the interve- 
ner’s agent; his subsequent unfaithfulness does not change that fact. If, 
then, the note sued on belonged to the intervener as against Gremier, it 
equally belongs to him, as against Gremier’s endorsee, the plaintiff, subject 
-only to the latter’s rights as pledgee from Gremier, and as they are limited to 
a right to be paid $155, he would have to return the note to the intervener 
on the receipt of that sum and of his lawful costs. As the note has been re- 
placed by the payment into court of $220.47, that sum has to be divided, giv- 
ing to the plaintiff his $155 and costs, and to the intervener the balance. 
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REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





SLITS TOTO ET 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. 


ote Wey 





INDORSEMENT OF CHECK PAYABLE TO BEARER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: ILION, N. Y., January 21, 1903. 
Srr: Isa bank bound to pay a check payable to “ bearer” or to “ cash”? without indorse- 

ment? In event of refusal to pay with offer to certify, can the holder protest the check and 

hold drawer or the bank for expenses ? COUNTRY BANKER. 


Answer.—Where the instrument is drawn payable to bearer, no indorse- 
ment by the holder is necessary to entitle him to demand payment, and if 
payment is refused by the bank because the check is not indorsed, the holder 
may treat the same as dishonored, and sue the drawer for the amount and 
the protest fees. 





PAYMENT OF DUPLICATE AND ORIGINAL CHECKS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: GEORGETOWN, S. C., December 30, 1902. 
Sir: If a duplicate check is paid by bank and the original is presented for payment by 
an innocent holder, has the bank a right to pay it or not? H. P. SPRINGER. 


Answer.—If the payment of the original check has been countermanded 
by the drawer (as is usually done where a duplicate is issued) the bank has 
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only to comply with his instructions and refuse to pay the check when pre- 
sented, leaving any question as to the rights of the innocent holder to be 
settled between him and the drawer. A different course might be necessary 
in those States where it is held that the check operates as an assignment; but 
this rule is repudiated in the, great majority of the States. | 





RIGHT OF TRANSFEREE ON CHECK PROCURED BY FRAUD. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MEDIA, Pa., December 26, 1902. 

Sir: Will the answer to question ** Right of Transferee on Check Procured by Fraud” on 
page 825 December number of the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE hold good in this State? I have no 
doubt the payee has redress on the drawer of the check but certainly he has no claim on the 
bank. J. W. HAWLEY, President. 

Answer.—The rule stated in the reply referred to does not prevail in Penn- 
sylvania. In that State, the drawee bank is not liable to the holder, unless 
and until it accepts or certifies the check. (Negotiable Instruments Law, 
Sec. 189.) It has nothing to do but conform to the drawer’s order to stop 
payment, and for its refusal it is not liable in a suit by the holder. 





INSTRUMENT WITH RECITAL A NOTE. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: WILMINGTON, 8. C., January 26, 1903. 

Sir: Will you please tell me whether an instrument, in other respects a promissory note 
is prevented from having effect as such, because the signature is preceded by the statement 
that a certificate of stock, which is attached, is deposited as collateral without recourse? I 
am an indorser and the maker claims that I am not entitled to the usual rights of a bona fide 
holder. M. C. M. 

Answer.—We believe you are entitled to the usual rights of an indorser 
for value without notice and that the clause of which you speak will not pre- 
vent the negotiability of the instrument. This provision is merely collateral 


and does not affect the promise to pay. 





NOTE SIGNED WITH NAME OF OFFICE AFTER THE SIGNATURE. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LOGANSPORT, Ind., January 2, 1903. 


Sir: Supposing a note to be signed by a person and following the name the word “* pres- 
ident ” or the words * president of the Gazette Pub. Co.,” will the person or the company be 
liable upon it? W. E. B. 


Answer.—Notes signed in the way you suggest are ordinarily held to be 
the individual obligation of the person whose name is signed and not the 
obligation of the person or company whom he represents. Anomalous as this 
situation may seem to those who are not familiar with it, the rule usually 
applied is well founded on precedent and has a fairly broad basis in principle. 
The theory is that the name first appearing after the contract is that of the 
obligor and all the matter which succeeds this is mere description. If the 
signer seeks to escape personal liability he should sign the name of the person 
or company which he represents and then after the word ‘‘ by ”’ sign his own 
name. 





RIGHT TO ASSUME POWER TO ISSUE A CORPORATE NOTE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LEXINGTON, Ky., January 7, 1903. 
Sir: We have a builders’ supply company here. A while ago we took one of its notes 
from a customer in the usual] course of business. When the note came due the company 
claimed that it was void because not authorized by the stockholders (it seems that a by-law, 
of which we had no previous notice, required that all obligations for more than one thousand 
dollars should be authorized by the stockholders) and refused payment. The note was in the 
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usual form, authorized by the board of directors and signed and sealed by the corporation 
through its president and secretary. The question is whether the note is good or whether 
the company is right and we cannot collect it. CASHIER. 


Answer.—We consider that your note is good and that the company must 
pay it. The rule is that one who takes the note of a railroad or business cor- 
poration in good faith and without notice of any inherent defect, when the 
paper was issued by order of the board of directors, signed by the president 
and secretary in the name, and under the seal of the corporation, and dis- 
closing on its face no want of authority, has the right to assume its validity 
if the company could, by any action of its officers or stockholders or of both, 
have authorized the execution and issue of the obligation. We are of opinion 
that this rule meets your case and that it covers some points which are not 
spoken of in your letter, but which may be involved in your case. 





VALIDITY OF NOTE GIVEN TO SETTLE A BUCKET SHOP BALANCE. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: DAVENPORT, lowa, January 23, 1903, 

Sir: We have a customer who runs a real estate business and does some stock jobbing 
also. He turns in his notes here and among them we got one which the maker refuses to pay, 
alleging that it was given for a stock gambling transaction. We wish to know whether he 
can be made to pay the note. VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Answer.—No. The noteisinvalid. Notes given in settlement of balances 
growing out of stock gambling, when there was no delivery of the property, 


made or contemplated, are absolutely void. 





VALIDITY OF NOTE FOR PATENTED ARTICLES WHEN WORDS “ PEDDLER’S 
NOTE” ARE NOT WRITTEN ON IT. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine : MAYSVILLE, Ky., January 5, 1903. 
Sir: Some gentlemen have been working quite extensively here in selling patented 
cream separators. We took a good many of their notes and on their printed blanks the words 
**Peddler’s Note” had been stamped. Through some inadvertence this had been omitted 
from one of the notes and question has arisen among us here in the bank whether that note 
can be collected. The Cashier suggests that our law, requiring all notes given for articles 
purchased of peddlers have the words “ peddler’s note” written across the face, will not apply 
in this case, as the cream separators were patented and that to apply it here would be to vio- 
late the United States laws and to infringe the rights of the patentee. Is this true or must 
all of these notes have the words * peddler’s note”’ on them? M. J. L. 


Answer.—We are of the opinion that your law relative to peddler’s notes 
is applicable to notes given for patented articles and that to so apply it will 
not violate the Federal laws or infringe the rights of the patentee. The stat- 
ute is no more than a resonable police regulation and all notes which come 
within its terms, as it would seem the one of which you speak does, must 
bear the words which it requires. 





VALIDITY OF NOTE BY FRAUDULENT DEBTOR. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LONDON, Ont., January 27, 1903. 

Str: One of our debtors was arrested here by another creditor upon a charge of trans- 
ferring property to defraud his creditors. He then made a proposition to his creditors to 
give them each his note, with his father-in-law as security, if each creditor would agree not 
to be a party directly or indirectly to any proceeding against him, and he also agreed to 
release all claims for false imprisonment. The father-in-law now refuses to pay, claiming the 
notes were given to stifle legal proceedings against the debtor and that they are therefore 
void. The creditors accepted the debtor’s proposition and we should like to know if our noite 
is good. H.C. L. 


Answer.—We very much fear that you will never be able to collect your 
note and that the defense, that it was given to stifle a prosecution, is a good 
one. If this is true the note is void and cannot be collected. 
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JOINT AND SEVERAL NOTE. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BURLINGTON, Vt., January 20, 1903. 
Sir: The paying teller and myself have had a dispute over a note, which the bank dis- 
counted awhile ago. The note reads **I promise to pay,” and is signed by four persons. Will 
this be considered as a joint and several] note or as the note of the first signer with the other 
three as sureties? H. M. F. 


Answer.—We believe the note you mention would be held a joint and sev- 
eral one and that the four persons would each be bound as maker. 





WHETHER NOTE MAY BE CONSIDERED FRAUDULENTLY IN CIRCULATION 
WHEN IT WAS DISCOUNTED BY THE CLERK OF THE MAKER WHO SENT 
HIM FOR MONEY. 

Editor Banker’s Magazine: SPRINGFIELD, Mass., January 14, 1903. 

Str: One of our business men gave his Cashier his note to procure money to bring. The 
clerk came to our bank and we took the note. The clerk kept the money. The employer 
subsequently sent him to discount other notes. Now he claims that he is not liable on the 

note because it was fraudulently put in circulation. What is the law? B. F. N. 


Answer.—He is liable on the note. It is our opinion that the note may 
not be considered as fraudulently in circulation. 





NOTE PAYABLE IF THE MAKER IS ELECTED TO OFFICE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LINCOLN, Neb., January 28, 1903. 
Sirk: A note was turned in to us by one of our customers payable if the maker was 
elected to a certain local office. The question immediately arose whether it was negotiable, 
so 1 write to ask whether it is and whether the indorsee would take free from defenses. 
CLERK. 


Answer.—The note you mention would not be negotiable and therefore 
the indorsee would not take free from defenses. It is one of the essentials of 
negotiability that the paper be payable at a time certain, if it is not the 
negotiability fails. 





RIGHT OF WIFE TO INTEREST ON DEBT DUE FROM HUSBAND. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MEADVILLE, Pa., January 10, 1903. 
Sir: In the settlement of an insolvent’s estate, in which we were interested, the insolv- 
ent’s wife filed a claim in which she demanded money loaned her husband and interest. The 
loan was made many years ago and the interest amounts to more than the principal, and my 
question is whether she is entitled to it. H. C. 


Answer.—Generally speaking, no. The rule is that in the absence of an 
agreement, or circumstances from which such an agreement may be implied, 
the wife is not entitled to interest on her husband’s indebtedness to her as 
against his creditors. The right to interest in the absence of statute depends 
upon contract and while, as between strangers, such a contract may be implied, 
as between those in the family relations, it will not be unless circumstances 
other than the loan or debt are shown. 





INTEREST ON CHECK LOST BY BANK. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: OGDENSBURGH, N. Y., January 14, 1903. 
Sir: A friend of mine who is in a bank in this State took a check on another bank from 
one of the bank’s customers and credited its amount to the depositor’s account. In some 
way the check was lost and its amount was then taken off the depositor’s account. The cus- 
tomer now claims that the bank owes him interest from the time the check was taken off his 
account. What is true about this? O. R. C. 


Answer.—The bank is chargeable with interest on the amount of the check 
from the time it was taken off his account, for at that time its amount ceased 
to be at his disposal. 
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NEGOTIABILITY OF A NOTE STATING ITS CONSIDERATION, 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LAPEER, Mich., January 9, 1903. 
Str: A note was given here for a horse in which was the statement * This note is given 
in payment for one bay saddle horse called * Ned,’ title to which horse shall not pass until this 
note is paid and which said horse may be retaken if this note is not paid at maturity.” Is the 
note negotiable? F. N. J. 


Answer.—Yes. The clause which you recite does not destroy the negoti- 
ability. 





LIABILITY OF THE GUARANTOR OF AN OVERDUE NOTE. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MONTPELIER, Vt., January 5, 1903. 
Sir: One of our customers had a note which was not paid when due and he could not get 
payment, so finally he threatened suit and the maker got one of his friends to guaranty the 
payment, Can the holder of the note sue the guarantor at once or must he wait a certain 


time? B. C. J. 

Answer.—One who guarantees payment of an overdue note does not 
assume a present liability to pay the note, but is only bound to pay in a rea- 
sonable time if the maker does not. It will therefore be necessary for your 
customer to wait a reasonable time and use reasonable efforts to collect of the 
maker before endeavoring to enforce the note against the guarantor. 





RIGHT OF GUARDIAN TO DEPOSIT HIS WARD’S MONEY IN BANK. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: DETROIT, Mich., January 14, 1903. 
Sir: A business man here who was guardian of some children deposited money of the 
estate in one of our banks which appeared at the time to be perfectly sound. It failed, how- 
ever, in a few months owing to the default of its officers. The question now arises whether 
the guardian is liable for the money of the ward’s Jost in the bank failure ? F. S. B. 


Answer.—He is not liable. A guardian may deposit his ward’s money in 
a bank of the integrity of which he is reasonably confident and may permit it 
to remain there no longer than a man of reasonable intelligence would, under 
the circumstances, in the management of his own affairs. 





RIGHT OF CREDITORS WHO HAVE TAKEN PART OF INCREASE OF INFORMAL 
BANK STOCK TO RESCIND. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: St. PAUL, Minn., January 30, 1903. 
Sir: Supposing a bank in financial difficulty liquidates by increasing its stock and issues 
the new stock to its creditors. What can these creditors do when it subsequently appears 
that because of failure to observe the proper formalities this stock is worthless? What 
remedy have they if creditors, who became such after the stock was issued, hold them for 


their statutory liability ? M. K. B. 
Answer.—Creditors under the circumstances which you detail may reseind 
their contract under which they took the stock and will then again take their 
place as creditors. If they are held liable to, and are obliged to pay creditors, 
they may collect from the old stockholders whatever they lose as the result 


of the liability. 





VALIDITY OF BOND TO SAVINGS BANK IN EXCESS OF THE AMOUNT WHICH 
IT COULD LOAN. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: S1roux City, Iowa, January 23, 1903. 

Str: What is the effect when a Savings bank takes a bond for more than it is allowed to 
loan any one person or firm, when part of the bond is for money loaned and part is to take up 
a note which the principal in the bond signed as surety. Is the bond void? CASHIER. 


Answer.—No. The bond is not void for that reason. Your statute does 
not make bonds void and especially should they be valid cases like yours 
where they are not entirely for money loaned. 
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VALIDITY OF COUNTY BONDS IN EXCESS OF LEGAL INDEBTEDNESS IF PRE- 
VIQUSLY ISSUED INVALID BONDS ARE CONSIDERED. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Hot SPRINGS, Ark., January 24, 1903. 
Sir: Our bank has some bonds of a neighboring county which were deposited as colla- 
teral bya customer. Before the issue of the bonds, of which these in our bank are a part, the 
same county had issued other bonds, but these are and were at the time illegal. After the 
ponds which we hold were issued, however, the county voted to pay and did pay these ille- 
gally issued bonds. If these bonds had been valid, the issue of which ours are part would 
have been void because then the whole indebtenness of the county woul) have exceeded the 
constitutional limit. The county says now that ours are void and that the illegality of the 
previous issue makes no difference. What may we do under the circumstances ? 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Answer.—The amount of these bonds which you hold may be collected. 
An illegally issued bond is a void bond, and a void bond is no bond, to all 
intents and purposes. It cannot therefore be counted to make up the limit 
of indebtedness which the county may lawfully assume; and the fact that 
the county assumes and pays these illegally issued bonds will not affect the 
ease. Their subsequent assumption of a debt which did not exist previously 
ought not to affect your valid obligations. The situation then becomes the 
same as though your bonds had been issued before the others, for it is only 
at the time of recognition that these illegal bonds take on any measure of 


legality. 





LIABILITY FOR NOTE SENT TO STRANGER FOR COLLECTION. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: AUSTIN, Tex., January 22, 1903. 

Sir: A note was deposited with a bank here for collection in a town in which the bank 
here had no regular correspondent. The note was sent to a bank there which was in failing 
circumstances, but of this the bank here was ignorant, although it used due diligence and 
exercised good faith in the matter. Isit liable to the owner of the note for any loss incident 
to the failure of the correspondent bank ? COLLECTOR. 

Answer.—It would seem so, under your decisions, for the courts in your 
State hold that, under the circumstances which you have related, the cor- 
respondent bank is the agent of the sender bank, and that it is liable on the 
failure of the correspondent in the absence of any usage to the contrary. 
There is, however, some language used in one of the decisions which we base 
the above statement upon, which if carried out in principle, would render the 
contrary answer necessary; but the case itself holds with the answer given 
and this is certainly the general rule unless there is an understanding to the 
contrary with the depositor. 





LIABILITY FOR MISTAKE IN CREDITING DRAFT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: COVINGTON, Ky., January 9, 1993. 
Sir: How far is a bank liable for a mistake in crediting the proceeds collected and 
credited, to the indorser ? E. &. D. 


Answer.—The bank is liable for a loss resulting to the indorser of the 
draft as the result of its negligence. 





INSUFFICIENT DESCRIPTION IN MORTGAGE. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: TOPEKA, Kans., January 12, 1903. 
Sir: There is a mortgage being foreclosed here which, in describing the land bound by 
it, omits the number of the range in which the property is situated. The township section 
and quarter section are given correctly, but the range is not given. Will this error prevent 
the successful foreclosure of it? ; W. B. B. 
Answer.—We are afraid it will vitiate the mortgage. Your courts are 


very exacting in regard to descriptions in mortgages. 













BANKING REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES. 





{From the London “ Bankers’ Magazine.’’] 


American bankers take themselves less seriously than their English brethren do. 
In their lighter moments they are apt to be jocular about the superhuman caution 
and decorum of Lombard Street. Just now, however, when a monthly ‘slump ” 
has become a feature of Wall Street, no one has more reason than New York bank- 
ers to be thankful that Lombard Street remained on the old lines and did not rush 
into up-to-date finance. Nevertheless, they have still implicit faith in themselves, 
in their methods, and, above all, in their great Republic. For most of which there 
may be ample justification, though the rule is not without exceptions. Even at the 
height of their prosperity they have never claimed to be perfect. In times of trial 
and stress, like the present, they very frankly admit their defects, and make cour- 
ageous efforts to amend them. 

Unfortunately, these spasmodic attempts at reform have so far borne very little 
fruit. American banks have, in course of their chequered history, become so 
involved in political, fiscal and other external complications, that hardly a single 
question affecting them can ‘be treated simply on its merits. Broach any one of 
them, and a hornet’s nest of outside issues is at once stirred up. When a banking 
discussion is on, the Senate, the Treasury, the State Legislatures, the party conven- 
tions and the stump orators at large, have all to be heard from. Such discussions 
necessarily progress slowly and with difficulty. Bank reform has been very much 
before the country for two generations, and there is as much difference of opinion 
about it now as there was in the days of President Jackson and the old United States 
Bank. The Americans are still searching in vain for a successor to that badly-used 
institution. 

The closing months of the year are always a busy time with American bankers, 
and this year they are having the added excitement of a prolonged financial crisis. 
Old well-worn discussions acquire accordingly a fresh interest. New light is thrown 
on them by current events. Every bank reformer finds up-to-date illustrations of 
his arguments lying ready to hand. The usual official pronouncements on banking 
and cognate questions are read with special attention. The Presidential message at 
the opening of Congress, the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
proceedings of the bankers’ conventions held all over the country in autumn, have, 
invariably, banking reform for one of their principal themes. 

Whoever has a taste for this sort of discussion will find in the United States the 
most varied and abundant materials for it to be had anywhere. Of late, they have 
been abnormally plentiful. Official reports, speeches, essays and debates of every 
conceivable kind have been poured forth on the banking question. The convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association, which was held at New Orleans early in 
November, may be said to have opened the ball. About the same time, a memorable 
speech was made to the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce by Mr. Vanderlip, a 
former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and now Vice-President of the National 
City Bank, New York. And Congress had hardly reassembled when there was laid 
before it the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Leslie Shaw, which 
deals largely with the banking problem. , 

We have thus had three notable events in this connection following closely on 
each other. Any one of them would have furnished an adequate text for renewed 
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discussion of a question which is not only still far from settlement, but which, not_ 
withstanding all the ability brought to bear on it, does not seem to make very rapid 
progress. Nor can we wonder at this when we remember the complexity of the 
subject and the great variety of conflicting interests involved init. It is not one 
problem that has to be solved, but a coil of them. Various issues not essentially 
connected, and which outside of the United States are kept as far as possible apart, 
have here got tangled up in the most approved style of American politics. Bank 
notes, greenbacks, silver certificates, and half-a-dozen other forms of currency, are 
all being put on their trial together. National banks and State banks, central banks 
with branches and local banks without branches, are being pitted against each other. 
The relations of banks generally to the public, to the Treasury, and to each other, 
are all being discussed ab ¢nitio, with as much zest and energy asif no similar ordeal 
had ever been gone through before any where else. 

To plunge headlong into such a maze of controversy would be sheer madness, It 
will be perilous enough for a British observer to pick out a few of the main issues, 
and endeavor to present them in an intelligible form to British readers. Taking 
them in the order of their magnitude and importance, let us begin with the demand 
for currency reform. Prima facie this is a vital and in the broadest sense a national 
question. It affects the relations of the banks to the public, which are obviously of 
greater consequence than any other relations they can have, whether to the Treasury 
or to each other. The public have shown their appreciation of this by the wider 
and keener interest they have taken in the currency issue than in any other point of 
the bankers’ reform programme. If any part of the agitation has aroused popular 
excitement, it is the outcry for a ‘‘ more elastic currency.” 


SUPPLY OF CURRENCY NOT INSUFFICIENT. 


Fears of there not being ‘‘ money enough to go round” always appeal to the 
mercantile imagination, and American bankers have for a good many years persist- 
ently harped on this chord. They have not been discouraged by the paradox that 
the United States has one of the most copious currencies enjoyed by any country of 
equal commercial rank. Even if its bank-note issues were to be extinguished, it 
would still have a high average per head of circulating medium. On November 1 
last the money in circulation reached the huge total of $2,336,000,000, being an 
average Of $29.36 per head on a population of seventy-nine and a half millions. 
Even more remarkable than its large amount was the small proportion of it contrib- 
uted by the banks. Of the $2,336,000,000 only $367,000,000, or little more than a 
seventh, was in the form of National bank notes. In order to illustrate this import- 
ant point a little farther, the composition of the $2,336,000,000 is here exhibited : 


Money Circulating in the United States, November 1, 1902. 


EY See ee ey Le ee $624,373,645 
icin dpthedeunmedsonanndeettinnnieebeebbtudmenbeneseeeioo~oned 77,517,158 
I odd ce ches ebiiiednepenegndaranetes seebesennensseseeeouss 91,899,715 
I re TE ee Ee 342,756, 194 
eid de oni kh nddeeneaneeeminiebearneenneses 463,170,438 
TT En Te en OT Te 25,748,278 
Ee 343,639,082 
i iiis invund tetneemeimeamitebdoubenibbabsaboades 367,007,482 





$2,336,111,992 


By a notable coincidence the foreign trade of the United States in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1902, amounted to hardly as much as the money in circulation. What 
more striking proof could there be of an ample, not to say prodigal, supply of circu- 
lating medium ? The exports for the year in question were nearly $1,382,000,006, 
and the imports $903,000,000, making together $2,285,000,000—only $51,000,000 less 
4 
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than the volume of currency available for turning them over. If our own stock of 
money were put on an equally lavish footing it would have to be increased three or 
four-fold. Weshould be smothered in money and not know what to do with it. As 
it is, we can do quite as much foreign trade as the Americans, with a fourth of their 
currency. Of course the circumstances are different in many ways, and it is not 
intended here to draw any invidious comparison between the two. The bare facts 
only are mentioned, in order to show that the United States cannot possibly be suf- 
fering from a scarcity of currency in the ordinary meaning of the term. 

If there be any real stringency it is in the bank-note issues, which chiefly concern 
the banks themselves. It is not a scarcity of gold or of silver, or even of subsidiary 
coins ; consequeutly it is not, properly speaking, a national matter. Compared with 
the national money—greenbacks, gold and silver certificates, etc.—bank notes are 
quite a secondary item—little more than a seventh of the whole. A variety of causes 
have conferred on them an exaggerated importance, and created an idea that they 
are the pivot of the monetary system. With greater justice it might be said that 
their defects have had more to do than their practical merits with the prominent 
position they now hold in the public mind. If they had not given such an endless 
amount of trouble, both to the banks themselves and to the Government, they might 
have been a less burning question now. They might, in fact, have altogether 
ceased from troubling. 

Very probably the National banks would reply to these strictures that if their 
notes be a small item in the total currency they have the advantage in quality. Even 
this, however, has become disputable. It might have held good during the Cleve- 
Jand Administration, when the currency was being flooded with depreciating silver. 
In those days the National banks could hold up their heads proudly as bulwarks of 
sound money. When the Treasury was trembling on the brink of compulsory pay- 
ments in silver, its notes were certainly inferior to those of the National banks, but 
those days are past, never, let us hope, to return. Now the situation is entirely 
changed. It is changed for the Treasury, for the currency and for the National 
banks. Their mutual relations are, in various respects, the reverse of what they were 
in 1894 to 1896. The Treasury has gained immensely in financial strength. The 
worst defects of the mongrel currency it created during the free-silver craze have 
been cured, and if the Republic is not yet absolutely on a gold basis it is construct- 
ively so. The declaration of Congress that every dollar, whether gold, silver, or 
paper, shall be as good as every other dollar has been placed beyond doubt. 

Consequently, much that may have seemed reasonable and advisable in 1894-96 
has a different aspect to-day. The demand of the more enthusiastic bank reformers 
to sweep away the greater part of the existing currency, the greenbacks first of all, 
has lost much of its force. What, for example, is wrong with the greenbacks now? 
In the ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine” [London] the outcry against them in banking circles has 
always been condemned as pedantic, the sort of quixotic prudery that might be 
expected from our own Cobden Club. The greenbacks are historically, practically, 
and legally an integral part of the national money. On the whole they have done 
their work well, and are as capable of good service in the future as ever they were 
jn the past. Only on one occasion was their utility ever in doubt, and that was when 
the gold standard itself was in peril. So long as the gold standard is safe the green- 
backs will be unimpeachable. Why, then, not leave them alone, and if they be left 
alone one of the strongest arguments for ‘‘ more elastic” bank issues will be dis- 
posed of. 

We may assume that even the bank reformers have nothing to say against that 
considerable portion of the existing currency which consists of gold coin and certifi- 
cates. The two together amount to nearly $1.000,000,000, about three times as much 
as the National bank notes in circulation. The reformers might, of course, say a 
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great deal against the silver and silver certificates if it were not too late. These 
exist as the heritage of a mistaken policy which is past and done with. Like prac- 
tical people as they are, the Americans have accepted their white elephant and are 
making the best of it. No farther trouble need be feared from the $170,000,000 of 
silver in actual circulation, partly as dollars and partly as subsidiary money. The 
Treasury notes issued under the Sherman Law of 1890, which were a real danger, 
because redeemable in gold, have been to a large extent got rid of by coining and 
issuing the silver held against them. On November 1 last they had been reduced to 
less than $26,000,000, a perfectly safe amount. 


SILVER CERTIFICATES A SOURCE OF DANGER. 


The only Government money which entails the slightest risk of future embar- 
rassment is the silver certificates amounting to $463,000,000. With silver at over 
sixty per cent. discount they would not, of course, be a desirable currency if they 
stood alone. They canat best serve only one function of money—the domestic. For 
international exchange they are practically a cipher. But they have gradually fitted 
themselves into their domestic sphere. A potential gold value has been conferred 
on them by the guarantee of the Government, which is hardly likely to be ever put 
to a severe test. The $463,000,000 of silver certificates are, in a word, so much token 
money ; no doubt a huge mass of token money for any country to be saddled with, 
but there are nearly eighty millions of Americans to go round, and at next census 
there may be half as many more. 

The silver certificates, and for that matter the silver dollars, are by no means 
perfect money, but they have redeeming points. In certain circumstances their 
imperfections may become almost a virtue. For example, they can never become 
the cause of a financial crisis. As they now stand they can give no serious trouble 
either to the Treasury or to the banks. The silver dollars can never be mistaken for 
anything but tokens, and the certificates, being legally redeemable in silver, are on 
the same basis as the dollars themselves. In the worst conceivable case they can 
never be a powerful disturbing element in American finance. It is impossible to 
conceive of their causing a run on the banks, or precipitating a crisis in Wall Street, 
or upsetting either the Treasury or the bank reserves. They are too humble and 
insignificant to play any tricks in the higher spheres of finance. For years, and 
possibly for generatioas to come, they will remain what they are to-day, common or 
garden dollars of mixed value; the smaller half intrinsic and the larger half con- 
ventional. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEFECTS IN THE CURRENCY. 


Bankers’ criticism of the national currency is different from that of ordinary peo- 
ple. Being so much mixed up with their own business operations it is apt to confuse 
banking defects with currency defects. It is, consequently, to be taken with a grain 
of salt, or with a polite reminder of the workman who always abuses his tools. The 
banker himself may be quite as responsible for the bad working of a currency as the 
creator of it. On him it depends greatly how much or how little currency may be 
needed in a given community. He may so conduct his operations that a compara- 
tively small amount will suffice, and he may so conduct them that however much 
money there is in circulation it will always seem to be scarce. 

And not only may he be individually responsible, but the banking law under 
which he works may be at fault in relation to the currency. It may, like the Na- 
tional Bank Law of the United States, the sub-Treasury laws, and other legal 
restrictions, create artificial demands for money. The twenty-five per cent. margin 
in specie, or legal tender, that has to be maintained on National bunk deposits, has 
virtually necessitated the manufacture of so much money for that particular pur- 
pose. If the National banks were allowed a free hand in the management of their 
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deposits, one-half of the twenty-five per cent. margin might suffice, and if so, the 
other half of the marginal reserve might be released. But could the National banks 
be trusted with a free hand in the matter? That is not a question for us, but for the 
American people and their lawmakers. We wish only to point out that a very large 
portion of United States currency is a legislative fund only, and but for certain laws 
might be dipensed with. The raison d'etre of such law-made money is to guarantee 
bank deposits; in other words, to ensure safe banking. Thus a large part of the 
currency exists, not for purely monetary, but for banking reasons. It is the work- 
man, and not the tools that are at fault. 


ELAstic BANKING NEEDED MORE THAN AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 


As a purely monetary proposition there is no proof whatever that the United 
States has an insufficient currency. The official statistics indicate quite the reverse. 
It is inconceivable that even eighty millions of people should have real use for 
$2,336,000,000 of circulating medium. Or, if at exceptional seasons of the year, at 
the moving of the crops, for instance, it should be all needed, these emergencies are 
brief ; they recur annually and van always be anticipated. Moreover, “elastic ”’ 
banking is required then rather than “elastic” currency. A well-managed bank 
should always be able to finance the local crops by judicious use of its credit with- 
out reference to whether the total currency of the country be a few million dollars 
more or less. If the local bank and its New York correspondents are both in good 
shape, then grain or cotton bills on Europe will go through easily enough, even 
when greenbacks and certificates are scarce. But if, as happened last autumn, the 
crops have been drawn for by New York months before they were ready to move, 
then, of course, the scarcity of domestic currency woulda be all the more acute. It 


might, however, in such a case, be more just to blame the over supply of foreign 
bills rather than the short supply of greenbacks and certificates. 


SuB-TREASURY NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR ALL THE MONETARY SQUEEZES. 


Next as to the relations between the banks and the Treasury. These are undoubt- 
edly antiquated and cumbrous. No one, either in the Treasury or out of it, would 
take the trouble to deny that impeachment. The Treasury methods are, as their 
principal critic alleges, sixty years old, and even then they were understood to be 
only a temporary makeshift. If the bank reformers said no more than this, and 
were content with treating the question on this basis, in other words, dealing with 
it as a matter of practical detail, they might command general assent. But they go 
much farther, and, as it seems to me, they weaken their case by so doing. On the 
unfortunate Treasury they throw the blame of all that goes wrong in Wall Street 
and the money market. They make it a scapegoat for slumps in stocks, gold ship- 
ments, and penal rates of interest. The most reckless plunger who comes to grief 
is treated gently and tenderly compared with the poor Treasury. 

Of course, it was the Treasury that was to blame for the September squeeze in 
Wall Street. On that occasion the New York ‘‘ Financial Chronicle” pointed out 
triumphantly that, in the preceding eight months, the New York associated banks 
had lost over $50,000,000 of their cash reserves, while, during the same period, the 
sub-treasuries had added to their accumulations $55,000,000. Calmly ignoring all 
the speculative pranks of Messrs. Keene, Gates et hoc genus omne, the writer implied 
that the New York banks had been robbed of that $55,000,000, and hence the break- 
down in September. Proceeding to moralize in this vein, he said, ‘‘ The most pro- 
gressive of modern States, financially as industrially, we are clinging to an awkward 
fiscal system contrived some sixty years ago, and recognized even then as a tempo- 
rary makeshift. The two cardinal principles of national finance, that the Treasury 
of a solvent State must never be allowed to go empty, and that, on the other hand, 
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it must never lock up the money of the people, are not merely ignored by our law- 
makers, but are all but forced on the Executive.” 

To the first of these cardinal principles there will be, of course, no exception. 
Opinions may differ as to the minimum amount of Treasury balance necessary for 
safety in a given case, but, even in South America absolute emptiness would be 
deprecated. At the present time, and, in fact, for years past, the United States 
Treasury balance has erred on the maximum side. In its own vaults—including, of 
course, the sub-treasuries—it is now carrying about $300,000,000, besides which, it 
has about $130,000,000 on deposit. Its free balance, however, is little more than 
$200,000,000. Less prosperous countries may well envy such plethoric reserves, and 
would, no doubt, deem them extravagant. From the taxpayers’ point of view there 
is needless waste involved in them. It might, one would think, be comparatively 
easy to devise a scheme, not only for running the Treasury on much smaller balan- 
ces, but also for making better use of the balances actually required. 

This, however, is a distinct matter from the issue raised by the banks. They, as 
banks, and as representatives of the money market, charge the Treasury with being 
a chronic disturber of their business. This charge, in its mildest form, is not alto- 
gether reasonable, and, in the extreme form which it assumes under the excitement 
of financial stringency, it goes much too far. The Treasury might, if it chose, give 
two or three good answers to it. In the first place, it might deny the right of the 
banks to take into account its cash balances in their banking operations. If the 
Government of the day chooses to consider $200,000,000 of a free cash balance expe- 
dient it is entitled to do so. The question whether the decision is wise or not will 
then be a political and not a banking question. If Congress creates such a plethora 
of revenue that there must always be an accumulating surplus in the Treasury, that 
will also be a political and not a banking question. Congress might, following the 
example of the German Empire, resolve to lock up $300,000,000 in specie as a war 
chest. Neither would that concern the banks gua banks. It would be so much 
money buried for the time being, and placed outside the scope of banking opera- 
tions. In a modified degree, the $200,000,000 locked up in the Treasury as a net 
cash balance is so much money buried. 

Bankers may, as private citizens, complain of such foolish waste, but, as bankers, 
they have no special grievance against it. So faras their professional operations are 
concerned, it is simply money unavailable. They have, however, a grievance 
against erratic fluctuations in the amount of the Treasury reserves. It is easy to 
understand their resentment in the case above referred to, when they found a tight 
money market being depleted at the rate of seven or eight million dollars per month 
by what they consider an outside rival. But such resentment is surely being over- 
done when it questions the right of the Government to hold any cash balances at all, 
except under control of the banks. That would seem to be mixing up public 
finance and private business a little too much. 

Another point on which the banks do not appear to be perfectly ingenuous is the 
large proportion of the Treasury balances held by them on deposit. Of late it has 
been usually more than a fourth of the whole. On October 1 last there was $133,- 
932,000 on deposit in the reserve banks, as against $324,718,000 in the sub-treasuries. 
And these deposits might have been much larger if the banks had been able to com- 
ply more freely with the legal conditions attaching to them. Their only limit was 
the supply of Government bonds, to be given as security for them. In the Septem- 
ber scare even that obstacle was, to a large extent, set aside, and Treasury deposits 
were offered to the banks on the guarantee of other than national securities. The 
relaxation granted by Mr. Shaw as an emergency relief may hereafter be sanctioned 
by Congress as a permanent measure, and if so, it will become much easier for the 
Treasury to return to the money market excessive collections of revenue. 
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AMERICAN OPPOSITION TO BRANCH BANKING. 


The relations between the banks themselves have given rise to two exciting 
questions, which turn up at every bankers’ convention and figure more frequently 
in banking literature than any other topic. These are branch banks and the Central 
Reserve Bank. Though in a measure distinct the two are closely related. If a 
system of branch banks were to be established, a Central Reserve Bank would be 
the appropriate crowning of the edifice. The one would naturally follow the other, 
and neither is likely to be adopted without the other. The moment that the Ameri- 
cans let go their present scheme of purely local banks and admit the principle of 
combination, they will be at the mercy of the ‘‘ combineers” in this as in nearly all 
the rest of their commercial interests. Banking is the one American business which 
the ‘‘combineers” have not yet got hold of. It is as well worth trying for as any 
other, and we need not doubt that sooner or later the attempt will be made. 

Very specious arguments and analogies can be adduced in favor of branch banks. 
To begin with, there is the classical example of Scotland, which bank reformers 
have worn threadbare all over the world. It is very much to the front again just 
now in the United States, and our very sensible contemporary, the BANKERS’ MaGa- 
ZINE Of New York, seems to be greatly taken with it. But it has, unlike some other 
admirers of the Scotch system, avoided the error of assuming that branch banking, 
as practised in Scotland, could be transplanted bodily to other countries and be 
expected to flourish on foreign soil as well as it does at home. The wiser and safer 
conclusion arrived at by our contemporary is that, ‘‘on the whole, while the Scotch 
system, by its methods of management and general success, has furnished an admir- 
able lesson on the business to bankers all over the world, yet, as an entire system, it 
is peculiarly adapted to the localities and peoples where it has grown and flourished.”’ 

With reference to the United States, one might goa step farther than that, and 
express scepticism as to the adaptability or even advisability of the Scotch system. 
The United States is not only a much bigger country than Scotland—nearly nine 
Scotlands could be spread out in the single State of Texas—but it is, in fact, from 
the banking point of view, a group of different countries. The West and the South 
are following out their own lines of financial development, which do not in all 
respects agree with those of the East. On the contrary, they are beginning to show 
strong tendencies to divergence. Chicago is seldom of quite the same mind as New 
York and Philadelphia on banking questions. St. Paul, St. Louis, New Orleans and 
San Francisco are becoming monetary centres with spheres of their own, which they 
jealously guard. The longer they live and the larger they grow, the less disposed 
these western cities will be to become tributary to New York. Already, in fact, they 
are not only asserting their independence, but proving it in a rather uncomfortable 
way. . 

Whatever changes may be made hereafter in the banking methods of the United 
States there will always be a large degree of localization among them, for the simple 
reason that the financial business of the country is much too big and too varied ever 
to be brought under one hat. Territorial, industrial and political conditions are al) 
alike against such a concentration. If the National banks were released from their 
disability to open branches, their geographical expansion would still be limited. 
The New York banks, however ambitious they might be, could not hope to spread 
themselves over the entire continent. It would, under present conditions, be a 
human impossibility, and, if possible, it would be highly undesirable. If the ‘‘com- 
bineers” could thus crown their programme they would be virtually omnipotent. 

The Americans having lost control of their iron, their coal, their beef, and nearly 
every other staple product of the soil, have still one anchor of individual liberty to 
hold on to, and that is their local banks. Were these to go under, the United States 
would be ‘‘ magnateered” from top to bottom. But such a disaster is not yet in 
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sight. It does not even loom on the horizon. The signs of the times point rather 
the other way. Western men seeing the strange, not to say sensational, use that has 
been made of their money in New York of late, are growing less eager to send it 
there. The natural healthy growth of their own communities gives them more 
scope for utilizing it at home. Interest, as well as inclination, counsels them, there- 
fore, to keep it at home, as far as possible. The local banks, from an instinct of se‘f- 
preservation, will strengthen their hold on their own districts, and contribute as little 
as they can to the aggrandizement of their eastern rivals who talk so glibly of swal- 
lowing them up. 

But the ‘‘combineers” will not be easily denied. If they cannot go straight to 
their object they may find roundabout ways of reaching it. At one time during the 
past summer they began to boast of having discovered a shortcut. Not much, how- 
ever, has been heard of it lately, and in the pressure of more exciting business it may 
be getting a rest. The suggestion was to circumvent the veto on National banks 
having branches, by buying up the stock of particular banks and thus securing 
control of their business. In the next banking boom more may be heard of this 
stratagem. Conceivably it might be carried so far as to introduce a new factor of 
magnitude into the banking situation. As yet it is only a weapon which the ‘‘ com- 
bineers” hold in reserve. 


WHAT IS THE REAL TROUBLE AND WHERE SHOULD REFORM BEGIN ? 


Looking at it all round, the banking and currency problem in the United States 
is badly mixed. So much may be gathered from the contradictory views of it 
adopted by leading authorities, and not theoretical authorities only, but practical 
men. The most opposite opinions on the subject may be advanced and plausibly 
maintained. One man may say that it is unsound banking which imposes on the 
United States the burden of an inflated currency. Another may, and very probably 
will, retort that inelastic currency is the chief trouble of the banks. By precisely 
opposite lines of reasoning each may be proved to the satisfaction of equally sensible 
people. The question will still remain unanswered—What is the real trouble, and 
where should reform begin with the best chance of success—with the currency or 
the banks? 

If we look at the currency per se, it is unquestionably redundant. Judged by 
the usual standards of currency in the commercial world, and by the practice of 
other leading commercial States, the supply of it is excessive. On the other hand, 
the Americans can set against all that the hard fact of frequent scarcity of currency. 
How are the two positions to be reconciled? By the simple and natural inference, 
that if a good currency does not work well, it is not getting fair play. Either it is 
hampered by restrictive legislation, or it is mismanaged by the issuing authorities, 
or it is overworked by the users. There may bea little of all three defects in the 
present case. Congress has, with one hand created huge masses of money, and with 
the other has wholly or partially stultified large sections of it. Some it has made 
absolute legal tender, some is legal tender to the Government, but not to private 
creditors, and a large amount is simply token money. In law they are all equally 
good dollars, but not to bankers. 

In their case, a number of what may be called discriminating limitations have 
been applied to certain classes of currency. The National banks, for example, are 
not allowed to include National bank notes in the reserves they have to hold against 
their deposits. This proscription inflicts partial paralysis on nearly a sixth of the 
entire currency. Nor can the banks so employ any certificates that are not legal 
tender.* Another large percentage of the $2,836,000,000 in circulation is thereby 





*Thisisanerror. Neither gold certificates nor silver certificates are legal tender, yet 
both are available as bank reserves.—Editor BANKERS’ MAGAZINE (New York), 
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partially paralyzed. The five hundred and odd million dollars of National bank 
reserves have thus to be drawn entirely from the superior grades of currency—the 
gold and silver dollars, certificates* and greenbacks. For National bank purposes 
a considerable portion of the currency is unavailable,+ in other words, it is not per- 
fectly efficient money. And the National banks must feel it to be rather sarcastic on 
them that their own notes should form part of the imperfect currency. 

What chiefly concerns the American public is, that so much of their currency 
should be tied up by legal enactments of various kinds, all more or less questionable 
in policy. Currency so tied up is not money at all, for business purposes. The 
country might be almost as well off withoutit. Perhaps the American idea of creat- 
ing money simply to lock up as bank reserves was borrowed from the railway stations 
in Germany, where there must be always one cab on the ranks. For the last cab to 
go out without a permit from the Imperial Chancellorie would, we presume, be ese 
majeste! So, for a National bank to let its reserve fall below the sacred twenty-five 
per cent. is almost an act of bankruptcy. It brings down the Government examiner 
in a decidedly dangerous humor. 

But it is not alone the National banks which make great demands, voluntary or 
compulsory, on the currency. Outside of them there are seven or eight thousand 
other banks—State, Savings and private—which all require to have cash reserves. 
However small these may be individually, in the aggregate they will amount to a 
formidable sum. That, however, is part of the price which has to be paid for home 
rule in banking, as against centralization. It is one of the points on which Mr. 
Stickney specially envies British banking, with its seventy-six parent institutions 
and five thousand branches. ‘‘ This machinery,” he said, ‘‘renders one dollar of 
gold an effective reserve for twenty-one dollars of bank credits, while our laws 
require one dollar of reserve for each seven dollars of bank credit.” 

This comparison, however, gives greater credit to the British banking system 
than can be justly accepted for it, while rather less than justice is done to the United 
States banks. As we have shown above, the multiplicity of local banks, in the latter 
system, is not solely answerable for the large reserves required. The National Bank 
Law has to bear at least an equal share of responsibility. The two causes combined 
cause an artificial demand for currency far in excess of the average requirements of 
other countries. On the other hand, the artificial supply created to meet the artifi- 
cial demand is no safeguard against scarcity. It is like the last cab at a German 
railway station—only nominal currency. It is reserve money only, and not circu- 
lating money. Judged by a similar test, the cash balances of the United States 
Treasury are greatly in excess of the ordinary standard. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM. 


So far from there being a shortage of currency, the banks, the Treasury, and the 
public carry far more of it than is really needed for purposes of circulation. They 
have been loaded up with ‘‘dummy” money for extraneous objects, in other words, 
objects not, strictly speaking, monetary. The Treasury is gorged with money by 
excessive revenue collecting ; the banks are gorged with it by having to hold an 
excessive margin on their deposits ; the pockets of the people are stuffed with bank 
notes and greenbacks, which they might greatly economize by a freer use of checks. 

* The complications of the American banking and currency system seem to have involved 
Mr. Lawson in hopeless confusion. Having said (see above) that the banks may not employ 
(as reserve) any certificates that are not legal tender, he next states that the reserves have to 
be drawn “entirely from the superior grades of currency—the gold and silver dollars— certifi- 
cates and greenbacks.”’ These statements are contradictory.—Editor BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 
(New York). 

+ All the currency is available as reserves except some of the minor coins and National 
bank notes.—Editor BANKERS’ MAGAZINE (New York). 
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The currency and banking of the country might both be improved at the same time 
by reducing these compulsory accumulations in the Treasury and the banks. But 
the improvement would cost a price which the American people are perhaps not yet 
ready to pay. In order to relieve the apoplectic Treasury, the Dingley tariff would 
have to be superseded by a ‘‘tariff for revenue.” In order to reduce the bank 
reserves to the normal level of till money, either a new form of guarantee for deposits 
would have to be devised, or the European practice would have to be adopted of 
requiring no special guarantee for them. 

Whether either of these alternatives would commend itself to the American peo- 
ple may be doubted. At all events, neither of them would be adopted without pro- 
longed consideration. But this may be said for them, that they might increase the 
active currency far more than any scheme of ‘‘emergency” notes would. The 
boldest proposal yet made in the latter connection would increase the National bank 
notes by about twenty-five per cent. of their existing amount, which would produce 
about $80,000,000. But if only half of the money hypothecated to the National 
bank deposits were released, it would exceed $250,000,000. Unfortunately there is a 
delicate and difficult question to answer before taking such a bold decision. It is, 
‘‘Can the National banks as a whole be trusted with unguaranteed deposits?” 

Only the American people have any right to an opinion on that point. Leaving 
it to them, we pass on to a summing up of the whole case. The root of nearly all 
the banking and currency difficulties in the United States is the artificial character 
of the one and the mechanical restrictions imposed on the other. With freer bank- 
ing, orso much more freedom as can be granted without risk to depositors, and with 
less lock-up of existing currency, the plea for ‘‘emergency”’ notes and other kindred 
nostrums would very probably disappear. At the same time, a less gluttonous 
tariff, combined with a better balanced revenue, might soon cure the long-standing 
feud between the National banks and the Treasury. W. R. Lawson. 








THe LATE ABRAM S. HewitTt.—It was once said of Mr. Hewitt that he always 
said the wrong thing and did the right thing. Asa broad characterization this ap- 
pealed to many who knew him in public or business life, but it was not true. Mr. 
Hewitt usually said exactly the right thing. His mind was well balanced, and he 
had very little respect for artificial expedients to produce results the value and per- 
manence of which depended upon reaching them by the natural means of popular 
education and social development. An instance of his peculiar temperament was 
furnished in a circumstance which happened in his office many years ago and which 
was entirely characteristic. A man who had been a large customer of his firm, but 
had failed disastrously, came one day to Peter Couper with a plea for the credit 
needed for his rehabilitation. Mr. Cooper was tenderly sympathetic, although he 
did not see his way clear to giving the assistance asked for. However, after listen- 
ing almost with tears to the plea for a new start in life, he said that his own business 
judgment compelled him regretfully to decline, although if the applicant would see 
Mr. Hewitt and secure his assent he would offer no objections. Much touched, the 
applicant went to Mr. Hewitt, who reviewed his business career with merciless anal- 
ysis, showed him that his misfortunes were the result of his own folly and reckless- 
ness, made it clear that his representations lacked any adequate basis of confidence 
warranting the firm in incuring further risks, and ended by telling him that he 
might have exactly what he asked for. The comment of the bankrupt was that he 
had rather be refused by Mr. Cooper than have his request granted by Mr. Hewitt. 
—New York Times. 





ARE “TRUSTS” AN ENEMY OF LABOR? 





[A Lecture by Professor GEORGE GUNTON, President of the Institute of Social Economics, 
New York city.] 


It is almost the fashion now-a-days to make ‘‘ trusts” the enemy of everything. 
Newspapers and politicians, and even those whom we have come to regard as states- 
men, lend themselves freely to the popular sentiment that has been created against 
large corporations, on any and every pretext that presents itself. In the last lecture 
I spoke of some of the unreasonable, not to say rabid and dangerous, efforts that are 
being made in Congress to cripple and in every way hamper large corporations on 
the plea that they are ‘‘ trusts ” and enemies of the public welfare. This has become 
so much of a question, so much of a force to conjure with in political circles, that 
every pretext is sought. Governor Odell, for instance, insisted that the person sug- 
gested for Lieutenant Governor in the recent election in New York be dropped, and 
another be put in his place, because he was interested in some large corporation or 
‘“‘trust.” Of course, all this is freely catering to the cheap clamor created by the 
unwarranted attacks upon vested interests. 

It is not to be assumed that large corporations can do no evil. They should be 
subjected to wholesome laws that will prevent them from having any recourse to 
unfair methods, either in business or politics ; because they are very much like other 
folks, no better and no worse. 

It is encouraging to note that during the last ten days a great change has taken 
place in Congress on this subject. Those ‘‘ red rag” measures about which I spoke 
in the last lecture have all been superseded by a bill drawn on the lines suggested 
by Attorney-General Knox, who voices the policy of the Administration. This bill, 
if correctly reported in the press, is very much more in harmony with the President’s 
message, and altogether more rational than any of the measures to which I referred, 
that were introduced at the opening of Congress. So much of progress has been 
made. It is even possible that in dealing with this subject there may, as a precau- 
tionary measure against rashness, be a commission appointed, and whatever legisla- 
tion is finally adopted will be based upon the reports of such commission. 

All this is wholesome. It tends to justify the confidence that ‘‘if given time 
enough, the American people may be trusted safely to solve all public questions 
consistently with freedom and progress.” The process through which this safe solu- 
tion must come, however, is rational discussion and a well-informed public opinion. 
In view of the prominence of this subject in the public mind and the apparently 
zealous determination to legislate upon it for political rather than economic reasons, 
it is important to discuss every phase of it in the light of facts and public interest, 
regardless of politicai clamor or party manceuvre, whether by those in power or 
those struggling to get into power. 


ATTEMPTS TO AROUSE PREJUDICE FOR POLITICAL PURPOSES. 


The two points upon which nearly all the objections to large corporations are 
urged are that they are a menace to the public welfare in forcing up prices, and a 
menace to the laborers’ welfare in keeping down wages and otherwise oppressing 
labor. 

The matter of prices has already been discussed in these lectures, and I shall 
confine myself now to the question: Are large corporations the enemies of labor? 
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An appeal to the feelings and prejudices of the laborers is the last resource of the 
politician. If he wants to injure any institution or public interest, or create a pre- 
judice against any social class or industrial enterprise, or destroy the public confi- 
dence in any public policy, he raises the cry that it is an ‘‘enemy to labor.” If a 
prejudice could be created among the masses against sunlight, politicians might be 
expected to pass a law forbidding the sun to rise. There is nothing too absurd and 
injurious to be advocated if it will lend itself to promoting political success. This 
policy has been most systematically pursued in regard to large corporations, both by 
politicians and the partisan press. So much is said and written about the injury 
inflicted upon laborers by large corporations that the public and even the laborers 
seem to believe it. It has almost come to be taken for granted, as needing no proof, 
that under large corporations laborers are more oppressed, that they have lower 
wages, longer hours, less freedom, and that altogether they are unconsciously tend- 
ing toward serfdom, and that the remedy for it all is to repress the so-called trusts. 
Even Mr. Cleveland gave voice to this idea; Mr. Bryan and his followers have 
worked it industriously through two national campaigns, until now to question it is 
to be unpopular and subjects one to all sorts of doubtful criticism. To-day the press 
of both parties throughout the country and the leaders of both parties in Congress 
and the various State Legislatures are practically competing with one another for 
anti-corporation popularity. The multitude of anti-trust bills before Congress and 
the eagerness of the Administration to deal with the ‘‘trust evil” in the interest of 
labor are the direct product of this undigested and unsustained sentiment, largely 
created by appealing to the prejudices of labor. To be in the ‘‘ anti-trust” crusade 
has well-nigh become a political necessity. 

Even the literary magazines are following the popular scent in this direction and 
are publishing continued articles (I had almost said continued stories) on trust expo- 
sures. ‘‘ McClure’s,” for instance, is now publishing a series of articles, by Miss Ida 
M. Tarbell, on the history of the Standard Oil Company. This is considered a tak- 
ing card, because, excepting the United States Steel, the Standard Oil Company is 
the greatest so-called ‘‘ trust” in the world, and if anything sensational can be said 
about, and especially against, the Standard Oil Company, it will be of commercial 
value to the publication. Not to be outdone, the ‘‘ Century ” is pursuing a similar 
course. ‘‘McClure’s” having monopolized the Standard Oil Company, the ‘‘ Cen- 
tury” had to be content with the sugar trust and any others that are left. In his 
last installment Mr. Franklin Clarkin, who is dealing out anti-trust history for the 
“Century,” said : 

Besides advancing the price of their products, another obvious way in which trusts may 


interfere with the general welfare is by oppressing workingmen in order to reduce the cost 
of production.” 


WHAT THE Facts Snow. 


It is high time to call a halt on this appeal to prejudice, and ask: Is it true that 
laborers are worse off under the regime of large corporations than under small 
employers? Is it true that there is even a tendency to lower wages or longer hours, 
or to restrict the laborers’ individual freedom? Is it true that any of these tenden- 
cies really exist? 

Peculiar as it may seem, all the facts tend to show that just the reverse is true. 
As I have often pointed out, all the petty persecutions, such as putting laborers on 
the blacklist for taking a public part in any agitation for bettering the condition of 
their class, like shortening of the hours of labor or asking for an increase of wages, 
or permitting the organization of unions—all the persecutions for these offenses were 
born under the regime of the small employer. They were most relentlessly pursued 
by the small employer, and they exist to-day the least of anywhere under large cor- 
porations. The labor leaders, that is, the presidents of the large labor organizations, 
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know this. They know they have far less to fear in any efforts in the interest of 
labor from large corporations than they have from small employers, who are pro- 
verbially dealers out of petty persecutions. There are movements on foot to-day 
looking to the organization of employers into an anti-labor-union organization to be 
called ‘‘employers’ association.” The object of this association is to suppress labor 
unions. In other words, it is an organization whose avowed purpose is to destroy 
organization among laborers. In Dayton, Ohio, this organization has been rather 
successful. With the exception of the National Cash Register Company, it has 
almost exterminated labor unions in Dayton. It is undertaking a regular propa- 
ganda against labor unions. But the peculiarity of this and kindred organizations 
is that it is made up exclusively of small concerns. It has no large corporations in 
it. It does not represent any of the large railroads, nor the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the Standard Oil, the Western Union—in fact, it represents nothing but 
the small employers, who are pre-eminently the most illiberal and petty in their 
attitude towards any phase of the labor movement. 

Another peculiarity is that more than nine-tenths of the strikes that take place 
are with these small employers, and not with the large corporations, There have 
been within the last three years two strikes against large corporations ; one was the 
steel strike, and the other was the coal strike. The steel strike, as I have often said, 
was a bungling, mismanaged effort on the part of the men. Had the leader of the 
laborers been at all rational, had he been half as rational as Mr. Mitchell was, the 
strike need not have occurred, and its settlement was a credit to the corporations in 
every respect. The coal strike was a discredit to the corporations, and stands out 
conspicuously as a piece of the worst management that has happened in a quarter 
of acentury. Mr. Baer in that case acted exactly like a small employer. He had 
all the attributes of the petty dealer, but in that respect he was unlike the managers 
of large corporations generally. He was the solitary exception and therefore he 
should not, and cannot properly be taken as a standard of the policy, spirit or con- 
duct of large corporations. : 

There are three subiects in which laborers are interested: The shortening of the 
hours of labor, the increase of wages, and a security of income in old age. The last 
is by no means the least important, but I will take them in the order named. 

From the point of view of the laborers those employers are most desirable who 
most readily lend themselves to these three phases of industrial improvement. Are 
small concerns better in these respects than large ones? On the matter of hours of 
labor, it must be admitted that no class of employers has been very generous. They 
have all yielded with great reluctance. In this respect the Standard Oil Company 
is a conspicuous exception. On May 1, 1900, that concern voluntarily increased the 
wages of its employees ten per cent. in Williamsburg, Greenpoint and Long Island 
City, and reduced the working time from ten to nine hoursa day. On May 14 this 
increase of wages and reduction of working time was extended to all its employees 
at different stations and distributing points throughout the country, affecting over 
thirty thousand workmen. This increase made an addition to the payroll of about 
a million and a half a year. 

Large corporations have the greatest uniformity of hours of labor; where the 
hours of labor are limited by law the large corporations obey the law much better 
than small concerns. They are less disposed to take five or ten minutes out of the 
end of each day, or meal times, than the smallemployer. They act more honorably, 
as a general rule of conduct. When they agree to doa thing they doit. The labor- 
ers can rely upon it with greater certainty ; the only difficulty the laborers have is 
to get the rule adopted. 
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THe Best WAGES PAIp By LARGE CORPORATIONS. 


As to wages. The highest wages in the country are paid by the large corpora. 
tions. I do not mean to their presidents, but to the rank and file. During the last 
few years of prosperity, there have been a great many strikes for increase of wages, 
but very few of them with very large corporations. During the last three months, 
for instance, a very large proportion of these corporations haye increased wages, and 
in most instances they have done it without any sort of a strike, in many cases even 
without a resolution being adopted by the union, and in some cases without a hint 
from any source, and it came as a surprise. 

For example, on November 15 the Vanderbilt system of railroads announced an 
increase of ten per cent. for all its employees, amounting to a total of about five mil- 
lions net increase in distribution to the laborers of the Vanderbilt system. On the 
same day the Pennsylvania Railroad Company announced a ten per cent. increase in 
wages to all its employees who received less than two hundred dollars a month. By 
this, 96,900 laborers received an increase of pay, and without the asking. This. 
involved an expenditure of nearly six millionsa year. The Lehigh Valley Railroad 
increased its wages by from two to three cents an hour for the laborers. The Chicago. 
and Northwestern on January 1 gave an increase of eight per cent. throughout its 
whole system. The Baltimore and Ohio gave an increase of ten per cent., being an 
aggregate of about three millions a year. The Lackawanna also gave an increase of 
ten per cent.; the Wisconsin Central advanced the wages of its laborers in different. 
departments from ten to twenty-five percent. The Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburg 
gave a general advance throughout its system of seven percent. The Chicago and 
Milwaukee Railroad gave an increase of ten per cent. The Alton also increased its- 
payroll ten per cent. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, the Northern Pacific, 
the St. Paul, Rock Island, Burlington, and the Great Northern, have also all given, 
an increase of wages. 

These increases aggregate from fifty to seventy-five millions a year. That is- 
almost enough to make the difference between dull trade and prosperity, The fact 
of such an increased distribution of wealth among laborers has been made a conscious. 
basis of business activity. People have observed that this means an increase of 
expenditure of from fifty to seventy-five millions. This has actually had the effect. 
of stimulating confidence in business, and it has all come from large corporations, 
and in all but one or two instances without the asking. 

The Chicago Elevated Railway Company also increased wages on January 1 ten: 
per cent.; the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company increased the pay of its employ. 
ees one cent an‘hour from the middle of November ; the Wells Fargo Express Com- 
pany increased in different departments from five to ten per cent.; the H. C. Frick 
Company, of Pittsburg, increased the pay of its twenty thousand laborers eight per 
cent. on January 1. The Bessemer Coke Company also increased wages eight per 
cent. on the same date, while the Metropolitan Railway Company in New York city, 
which gave a rise of five per cent. last June, gave another on January 1. 

Here we have, on this most important phase of life to the laborers, the action of 
the great corporations. How about the small concerns? Is there any such record? 
Have the small dealers, the small manufacturers all over the country, volunteered, 
or at the mere suggestion of organized labor, increased their wages? No. They are 
the ones against which strikes have had to be waged. The investigation into strikes 
and lockouts published by the United States Government shows that the great bulk 
of the strikes are with these little concerns. 

It is manifest that, on the matter of wages, large corporations are not the enemies 
of labor. It will be interesting to note whether Mr. Clarkin in his next installment 
in the ‘‘ Century ” pays any attention to these increased wages, which so far seem to. 
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have escaped his attention. When facts like this are occurring and are published in 
the daily papers, people who write seriously for the magazine reading public, and 
who are supposed to be a little more careful than the penny-a-line scribe in the 
daily press, can not be excused for such an omission, and much less for making an 
unqualified assertion that these large corporations oppress labor by paying low 
wages. There has never been a time in the history of industry when so much rise of 
wages took place in so short a time without a threatening demand, or even a request 
by the laborers, as has taken place during the last six months. In fact, since large 
corporations became a conspicuous figure in our industry, the rise of wages has 
been more prompt, less difficult to secure than ever before. Until recently it was 
almost an unknown experience for employers voluntarily to raise wages. In this, 
corporations—large corporations—have taken the lead. 


SECURITY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PROVISION FOR DISABILITY. 


Another feature of interest to labor, namely, security of employment and old age 
income, is fundamentally important. There is nothing more important to-day and to 
the immediate future than labor insurance. Uncertainty of employment has always 
been one of the greatest afflictions of wage labor. It often happens that permanent 
employment at an assured income is even better than uncertain employment ata 
higher income. The permanence of employment has been increased wonderfully by 
this development of large corporations. Nothing has given such a steadying effect 
to business, to prices, to employment and to wages, as this great organization of 
enterprise. If we follow, for instance, the price of iron, which is usually taken to 
be the thermometer of industry, we shall find that the prices of iron have gone kit- 
ing up and dropping down in such sudden fluctuations as often to give a serious 
shock to business. Nothing has ever varied quite so much as the price of iron. A 
diagram giving the movement of the price of iron for the twenty years preceding 
1900 would give a scroll on the sheet very much like a streak of lightning. Some- 
times it would go way up to the top and sometimes suddenly would go way 
down to the bottom; when it goes up everybody rejoices; when it goes down 
everybody is frightened almost to the point of leaving business. Since the large 
corporations came, and especially since the United States Steel Corporation came, 
the prices of iron products have been particularly steady. Steel rails, for instance, 
have scarcely varied a dollar a ton either here or abroad, since 1900. 

This uniformity and stability in the iron industry has communicated itself to 
general business. It has given confidence throughout the productive field. That 
means not only that prices are steady but that employment is steady, that security 
to the laborer is greater—and this is one of the greatest contributions that large cor- 
porations have made to labor. 

Next to stability of employment, the important thing for the laborer is security 
in old age. With the growth of modern machinery, it is obvious to everybody in 
every line that old men are discharged. It is a matter of economy, it is a matter of 
business. In factory service, in street car service, on the railroads, everywhere, 
modern appliances and methods are so intricate and delicate that the young man is 
wanted. If you ride over the surface transit system of New York you will scarcely 
see a gray-haired man among all the employees ; I have watched the Broadway cars, 
where I have been riding for a great many years, and I can only find one man with 
gray hair. But there is an abundance of young men under twenty-five, some of 
them mere boys. If we leave the surface railroads and go into almost any of the 
other industries we find the same thing. The old man is not able to adopt new 
methods with the same alertness that a young man can. He gets accustomed to the 
old methods, and when he becomes fifty or sixty years of age he is a little conserva. 
tive ; reliable, to be sure, and faithful, and often expert, but every few years there 
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is a revolution in his line; he has to learn over again and he can not do it as well, 
and the result is, some kind of a reason is created for putting a younger man in his 
place. 

The introduction of the linotype machine in printing is doing the same thing. 
Statisticians have shown that with the introduction of the linotype, only a very small 
percentage of the printers over fifty-five years of age were able to learn it, and prac- 
tically none over sixty. It means that they are dislocated, either discharged or 
shifted round to some small and cheap kind of work on very much less pay. It is 
the thing that puts them on the sidewalk ; once on the sidewalk they can never get 
pack. It is difficult, it needs a little hard-heartedness, to discharge the old servant 
simply because he gets old, but let him once leave and it is the easiest thing in the 
world for everybody to refuse to employ him. It is much easier to say they have 
no place for him than it is to drive him out, and so the process goes on, and it is so 
general throughout the entire working field where machinery is used that it has 
become observable toeverybody. It has become the established fact. So conspicu- 
ous is it, that at a meeting of the Chicago federation of trade unions a little while 
ago it was proposed, jokingly, of course, that it be a rule of the union that every 
man should be called out and shot at the age of forty-five. This dead line of labor 
is an ever-present fact, and it is one that nobody can help. If the corporations and 
employers simply persist in employing old men they get poorer service, and it is 
uneconomic to do it. 

The true remedy for that is to apply to the laborers what well-to-do classes have 
applied to themselves individually—namely, insurance. It should become a part of 
the wage system that, when a laborer has expended his life in following his trade, 
by some means or other it shall afford him an income for the remainder of his days 
without becoming a pauper or dependent upon charity in any form, but that an 
industrious life shall afford a man a living from birth to death. The family, to be 
sure, takes care of the child until it can work, but there is practically nobody to 
take care of the man when he is crowded out by the progress of industrial methods, 
by the ever-increasing productive momentum of society, which cannot be stopped, 
which must not be stopped, which should not be stopped; yet surely the laborer 
should not be sacrificed because of the progress. 

This idea of insurance must ultimately be a part of the machine methods of pro- 
duction. It has been advocated in many forms. Ever so many experiments have 
been made in different countries, but if it is to be successful at all it must become a 
part of the production and methods of every-day life. It ought to be legally esta- 
blished ; it ought to be a part of our national economic system that every laborer 
shall be insured every day he works. Not that he shall be taxed, but that it shall go 
as a part of the cost of production from the employer into a fund, of which the Gov- 
ernment shall be the custodian and dispenser, so that no matter where he works or 
where he lives, his insurance shall go on, and when his retiring age comes, at sixty 
years or whatever it may be, he is under no obligation to his children or his friends 
or to society, but is as free and as independent as when he was in his fullest vigor ; 
that when he retires, his wages, or a considerable portion of them, shell continue, 
not as a matter of charity, but as a matter of insurance to which his labor has con- 
tributed throughout his life. 

This idea has been introduced, as a great many ideas that must of necessity be 
adopted in practical life, in many quarters, in Germany, in France, in England, and 
it has been discussed in this country and elsewhere. If we look around and ask, 
Why do not the employers take it up? Why does not the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion adopt this? we find on the contrary that they raise funds and adopt resolutions 
and pledge themselves to fight the trade unions, but not to lend a thought to this 
great and ultimately necessary feature of our modern system of industry. The only 
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ray of hope that has come in this direction from employers has come from the large 
corporations. Peculiarly, the largest and the richest, and I may say the most abused 
corporations, so-called ‘‘ trusts,” are those which have recognized most clearly this 
next most important step of progress towards furnishing what I have sometimes 
called the ‘‘ missing link in the wages system,” namely, the insurance of laborers 
against the hardships that dislocation and discharge have for them in their old age. 

The Pennsylvania railroad has adopted in a small way a system of labor insur- 
ance. It has, however, followed out very largely the line of the German system, 
which makes the capitalists contribute a part and the laborers contribute a part from 
their wages. This of course is only a step and not a satisfactory one. If insurance 
is to be thorough and satisfactory, it must come in addition to wages. Wages must 
be the full wages of the market, based on the standards of the class and of the com- 
munity. The insurance and provision for insurance must come as something in 
addition to that, and provide the continuation of some considerable portion of their 
wages for the remainder of their lives. The first large company really to accept this 
idea in this form is the Standard Oil Company. On January 1 it adopted a labor 
insurance system by which it gives to all laborers in its employ for a certain number 
of years the right to retire at the age of sixty-four with one-half pay for one year, 
and thereafter one-quarter pay of what they received at the time of retirement. So 
that we have there the beginning of the true system of labor insurance. It is not 
based on the wages the man received at any given time, but the wages he received 
at the time of retirement, usually the highest he has ever received ; and so there is, 
besides the insurance, the additiona] inducement to struggle for promotion, since the 
wage on retirement will be based upon the wage received at that time. So that if 
a man begins with five hundred a year and advances to a thousand or two thousand 
or three thousand, and retires, he has from several hundred to nearly one thousand 
a year for the remainder of his life. This is the sound principle of labor insurance, 
and is susceptible of indefinite extension, either by individual corporations or by the 
Government, to the whole country. 

This practice has also been adopted to some extent by the United States Steel 
Corporation, but it has taken a different form of benefits. They have adopted the 
scheme of distributing shares of stock ; the idea, however, being that the principle 
of insurance should be a.part of the system of industry. This is not philanthropy, 
it is good economic sense. It enables the employer to secure the best laborers in the 
community, regardless of age, just as it does in the buying of machinery, and is 
without the heartlessness of imposing hardships upon old and faithful laborers. It 
does more. It gives to the laborer some confidence in the future. There is nothing 
probably which is so depressing to the enterprising and thrifty citizen as to look 
forward to the future with the sense that as soon as he grows old he is listed for dis- 
charge, and when once discharged he is on the list for degradation either in the form 
of inferior employment or charity. Nothing is quite so calculated to make the 
rebel, nothing emphasizes the spirit of class distrust and stimulates socialism so 
much, as to see that with the very growth of wealth in the community the laborer is 
more than ever doomed to dislocation and charity or servile labor at a time when he 
ought to be the proudest and most respected citizen. 

This phase of progress, which is indeed the next great step, and one that must 
come out of the present system of experimentation between capital and labor, could 
easily be adopted and made general if the employers, the small employers, were as 
intelligent and as alive to the situation as, fortunately, the large corporations are 
to-day. Of course, it would be much better if a system were adopted by the Gov- 
ernment for the whole country, so that all employers would have to do it whether 
they wanted to or not, and in that case there is no doubt that a larger and larger 
insurance could be given for a smaller amount of contribution by virtue of the 
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immense volume involved in the insurance. If it were adopted as a national policy 
it would probably be quite as easy to give half or two-thirds or three-quarters pay 
at the retirement age of sixty, if about one per cent. of the wages were contributed 
to the insurance fund. 

With individual concerns adopting it there are many disadvantages. Of course 
the laborer loses the insurance if he leaves the employment of the concern, be- 
cause it requires a certain length of employment in order to secure the insurance, 
That could not be otherwise, but even with these difficulties these few large corpo- 
rations have taken up the subject and attempted to experiment with its adoption. 
This, so far from being inimical, is the most friendly thing to the progress of labor 
that could possibly happen at this time. Let a few of these large concerns, like the 
Standard Oil Company, the Metropolitan Street Railway, and the United States 
Steel Corporation, adopt this, and it will be the introduction of the principle in this 
country. They are doing in this what they have done in the productive methods, 
in the development of superior methods of industry, namely, experimenting. They 
are going through the experimentation of adopting a new principle, namely, estab- 
lishing a system of insurance to the wage laborers who cannot apply it to themselves. 
And so, therefore, so far from the large corporations being“enemies to labor, they are 
the most friendly of any form of employers. When I say friendly, I do not mean 
that they love the laborers more, I do not mean that they will do more voluntarily, 
but they are really more easily influenced in the right direction. They have greater 
interests and consequently broader views. They are coming to learn that the great 
advance in the perfection of enterprise does not come in the way of oppressing 
laborers ; that it does not come by squeezing out a little more in the hours of labor, 
but on the contrary by lessening them. The Standard Oil Company could not make 
its millions out of any decreasing of the wages. Oh, no! it makes its millions out 
of its superior methods of doing business. And what it wants, not merely as a 
money-making scheme, is the respect and confidence of all its employees, and it 
seeks some way by which it may distribute a part of thisincome. It wants to be able 
to put a young man in the old man’s place without seeming to be cruel, and with its 
accustomed habit of dealing with large things it looks out to what may be the best 
method of making this possible without inflicting hardship upon its employees. 

It is this very experience and largeness of view that has led such concerns as the 
Standard Oil Company and the Metropolitan Street Railway and the United States 
Steel Corporation to see that this principle of labor insurance is something that can 
and ought to be experimented with, even if it takes a little more from its dividends. 
None of the small concerns dream of such a thing. They will contribute to associa- 
tions to oppose unions, but never dream of falling in line with the spirit of progress 
that shall make the income of the laborer both permanent and adequate. 

In every line of interest to laborers, dealing with unions, living up to their con- 
tracts, contributing to the uniformity and stability of employment, increase of 
wages, and, last but now least, the introduction of the principle of labor insurance, 
the large corporations are the friends of labor, are the most helpful in their relation 
to labor, in the same way that they are to the development of improved methods 
and the permanent cheapening of products to the community. The interests of the 
laborers in these things are not with the small and petty employers, but they are 
with the large concerns, which recognize as well as utilize the principle of insurance. 
The laborers have nothing to lose but everything to gain by not joining in the mob 
attack upon corporations, which is being so effectively used for political purposes, 
and most largely used by that type of employer who is the traditional petty perse- 
cutor of labor. With large corporations, the habit of using the best methods and 
dealing with large things makes them more reasonable in their attitude to labor and 
amenable to public opinion than small employers ever were. 


0 
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Mr. Fowler, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, submitted the fol- 
lowing report to accompany H. R. 16228 :* 

In his report for 1890, Hon. William Windom, Secretary of the Treasury, well 
said : 

In my judgment, the gravest defect in our present financial system is its lack of elasticity. 
* * * The demand for money in this country is so irregular that an amount of circulation 
which will be ample during ten months of the year will frequently prove so deficient during 
the other two months as to cause stringency and commercial disaster. The crops of the 
country have reached proportions so immense that their movement to market in August 
and September annually causes a dangerous absorption of money. The lack of a sufficient 
supply to meet the increased demands during those months may entail] heavy losses upon the 
agricultural as well as upon other business interests. 

How significant are these words in the light of the present crop situation. By 
the census of 1900 the total of the farm products of 1899 was $4,739,118,752, of which 
products worth $974,941,046 were fed to live stock, leaving $3,764,177,706 as the 
net value of the products, inclusive of the seed grain and living of the producers. 
The value of all live stock is given at $2,981,722,945. 

There is little doubt that practically all the farm products that are marketed, 
amounting approximately to $3,000,000,000, are sold between the months of July 
and January. That an acute monetary situation arises invariably during the months 
of September and October is proof absolute that unusual conditions then exist. 

The cotton, grain and stock dealers pay for these vast productions with checks ; 
but the farmers, the cotton and grain growers, and the stock raisers make little use 
of this form of payment, requiring in its stead some form of currency to pay wages, 
buy supplies, make settlements, and provide their families with the necessities of 
life. 

That this is so is evidenced by the fact that during the days intervening between 
July 16 and September 15, 1902, about $100,000,000 of cash was drawn from the 
reserves of the banks and sent into the country to enable the farmers to market 
their products. Jf the banks could have supplied them with their own currency, the 
reserves would not have been reduced by this vast sum. Of the $100,000,000 of reserves 
so taken from the banks, $46,000,000 was taken from the National banks in the form 
of gold coin or gold certificates and United States notes in denominations of $10 and 
multiples thereof, while an additional sum of reserve money, amounting to $16,000,- 
000, was withdrawn from the National banks in the form of silver or its represen- 
tatives and the smaller denominations of United States notes. 

During the last few years the expansion of bank notes in Canada every fall has 
approximated $10,000,000, and has been followed by a contraction to an equal 
amount. A corresponding expansion and contraction in this country, where condi- 
tions are very similar, during the same months would range from $150,000,000 to 
$200,000,000. As your committee has just pointed out, however, the withdrawal 
from the banks of $100,000,000 of reserve money last fall, when there was an actual 
need of about $200,000,000 of additional credit to properly handle the crops of the 
country, must have contracted loans or curtailed credit by at least $400,000,000. 
Anomalous as it may seem, as our needs for the tools of trade increase they as cer- 
tainly at the same time decrease correspondingly, 


*This bill was published in the January issue of the MAGAZINE, p. 80. 
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It was to overcome the effects of this disastrous withdrawal of the reserves from 
the banks that the Secretary of the Treasury compelled the increase of bank-note 
circulation by $25,000,000, and through straining a statute forced $24,000,000 of the 
public moneys into the banks, and, against sound public policy, paid out $23,000,- 
000 for Government bonds at exorbitant prices. What might have happened had 
the country not been in a sound commercial condition, or the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had been less patriotic and resourceful, it is easy toimagine. All that might 
have occurred may still be visited upon us in the fall of 1903, and it certainly will 
be if we make no provision for the constantly increasing demand for those partic- 
ular tools of commerce that are essential to an easy and economical distribution of 
our vast productions. 

One may most naturally inquire whether our more than $29 per capita, which is 
a considerable increase over recent years, is not quite adequate for our commercial 
needs. Let it be remembered that from the total amount of $2,249,390,551 in circu- 
lation the following must be deducted: First, the amount held by the National 
banks, $597,287,908.23, and second, the amount held by other banks, $250,815,787. 
This leaves only $1,401,286,856 in the hands of the people July 16, 1902, or $17.71 
per capita, an amount not greatly in excess of that in their hands in 1895, it being 
$14.72 per capita at that time. 

Again, we are apt to lose sight of two facts: First, that our exchanges amounted 
to only $45,545,110,059 in 1894, and reached $118,000,000,000 in 1902; second, that 
the total amount of deposits in the United States in 1895 was only $4,886,899 331, 
and that it had reached, July 1, 1902, the splendid total of $9,158,726,011, for which 
the reserves must be about doubled. But the amount of United States notes was 
$346,000,000, in 1895, and it is the same to-day. The amount of silver in its various 
forms was $624,731,483, and is $667,318,962 to-day, Therefore, if by any chance 
this additional demand for reserve money is not more than met by our increased 
holding of gold, the currency of the country must be withrawn from the channels 
of trade and used in building up an adequate reserve for our constantly increasing 
deposits. 

When we recall the fact that the United States Treasury is bound, from the unfor- 
tunate situation in which we have placed ourselves, to furnish gold to all the world 
free, as it were, because it cannot interpose a protest or bar without repudiation, as it 
might do in the form of an increased rate of interest were it a money lender, every 
thoughtful man who has grasped the situation must realize that it is indeed appall- 
ing and at no distant day will bring its overwhelming disaster. 

However, what the people actually had in hand in 1893 or are using to-day is of 
little or no significance, since so many factors affect the quantity of money at any 
time actually in the hands of the people of any country. 

The amount of wages paid, the character of living, the presence or absence of 
banks of deposit, and the habits of the people, are all controlling forces in determi- 
ning the per capita circulation in actual daily use by the people. Ten dollars per 
capita may serve the people of Switzerland as well as $35 per capita may meet the 
needs of the French who live just over the border. 

The question, therefore, is not how much currency we have, but whether we 
have sufficient to do our work at all times of the year and of such a kind as will ex- 
pand and contract, always adjusting itself to our varying needs and protecting us 
against currency panics, which ought not to occur anywhere nor at any time. 

Our invariable currency panic every fall has long since convinced every candid 
observer that there is something radically wrong with our practice or scheme, which 
can not be dignified by calling it a system. 

The amount of checks and currency that any business house uses varies with the 
amount of business it does, if, indeed, it is fortunate in getting sufficient currency 
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to answer its requirements. Is it not equally desirable that the currency of a country 
as a whole should be responsive to the demands of trade, always cooérdinating itself 
with the particular amount of work to be done by it, as distinguished from checks 
and drafts of which there is always one ready to effect the transaction calling for 
its peculiar use? 

This was never the characteristic of the United States note. The quantity is 
fixed. It can never be the characteristic of silver or its representatives in the form 
of certificates, unless silver be the standard of the country and a banking agency 
controls its inward and outward flow. 

Gold, being the standard of value, may under given conditions and proper finan- 
cial influences adjust itself to the demands of trade if the quantity in use varies but 
little during the year, as in Great Britain. But gold is too expensive, certainly un- 
necessarily expensive, and, where the seasonal demand is greatly in excess of the 
average amount needed, the acquirement and disposition of an adequate supply to 
meet such seasonal demand would be difficult indeed ; yes, impossible. 

Great Britain alone relies upon gold or its representative for its currency ; and 
if at a given time of each year there was an actual need of two hundred millions more 
of notes to do work which it was quite impossible to effect through checks and 
drafts, she would exhibit at each recurring season currency panics of greater or less 
violence in proportion to her ability to meet the demand by drawing a requisite 
amount of gold from the reserves of the rest of the world. To obtain $150,000,000 
of gold, the approximate amount of additional currency we need every fall at the 
lowest calculation to move our crops, would be physically impossible, and she would 
fail utterly in the attempt. But the demand for additional currency varies but little 
in Great Britain throughout the year, and her task is comparatively easy, while we 


should find her policy impossible, owing to the changed conditions, even if we were 
disposed to adopt it. 


GOVERNMENT BonpDs CANNOT FURNISH AN ADEQUATE BASIS FOR CIRCULATION. 


The time has come when everyone realizes that United States Government bonds 
will no longer furnish a sufficient basis for an adequate supply of currency, even 
though that form of currency were profitable, which it is not. Indeed, were it not 
for the policy of force applied by the Secretary of the Treasury, the banks would 
now be retiring their circulation, because unprofitable, at the rate of $3,000,000 per 
month, the maximum allowed by law, and this, too, in the face of a constantly in- 
creasing demand for more bank notes. 

Will any man who has given the subject an hour’s serious consideration have the 
hardihood to propose that the Government shall accept municipal, railroad or other 
bonds as a basis of circulation and so perpetuate a currency that never has and never 
can have a natural relation to the business of the country ? 

Certainly, no one would suggest that the banks be allowed to issue more than 
seventy-five per cent. of the par value of such securities. Therefore, should our 
producers need during the crop-moving period $200,000,000 of additional currency, 
it would be necessary for the banks to first take at least $250,000,000 of their cash 
capital, and when due allowance is made for the premiums paid for the bonds, pos. 
sibly $300,000,000 of capital, and invest it in securities for the purpose of getting the 
$200,000,000 of bank notes. In other words, the loanable funds of the banks would 
be decreased by $100,000,000 just at the very time that there was a demand for an 
increase of $200,000,000. 

From what has been said I think we may fairly assume that neither United States 
notes, silver, gold, Government bonds, nor any other securities will furnish us the 
currency that our peculiar trade conditions demand. 

Your committee is convinced that if the House will only reflect long enough to 
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come to a realization of the great economic truth that a personal check of a depositor 
and a true bank note are identical in principle, it will solve a problem that otherwise 
must remain forever a mystery, while it goes on blundering to the incalculable cost 
of commerce and the inconvenience of and the injustice to that great majority of 
our people who do not make deposits and draw checks against them. 

If A and B, men of unquestioned credit, join in a note for $1,000, which they 
give to a bank, it is immaterial to the bank, so far as its liability is concerned, 
whether it gives A and B in return a draft on some distant city for $1,000 or places 
that amount to their credit, against which they may draw checks in the usual way, 
or certifies checks for them amounting to $1,000, or gives them its own notes, or 
Cashier’s checks payable to bearer for a like sum. 

The draft, the uncertified checks, the certified checks, and the bank notes or 
Cashier’s checks payable to bearer, are all forms of credit, and equally express a debt 
of the bank amounting to $1,000, which the bank is bound to pay. 

Your committee asserts that if it is reasonable to compel a bank to deposit United 
States bonds to secure its Cashier’s checks payable to bearer, it is equally reasonable 
to compel the bank to deposit United States bonds to secure the payment of the 
draft given to A and B, or the payment of their checks amounting to $1,000. Such 
a practice would eliminate all credit from commerce and, in effect, take us back to a 
system of barter. 

Daniel Webster truthfully uttered the following words, on March 18, 1884, in the 
United States Senate : 

Credit is the vital air of the system of modern commerce. It has done more a thousand 
times to enrich nations than all the mines of the world. It has excited labor, stimulated 
manufactures, pushed commerce over every sea, and brought every nation, every kingdom, 
and every smal] tribe among the races of men to be Known to all the rest. [t has raised 
armies, equipped navies, and, triumphing over the gross power of mere numbers, it has 
established national superiority on the foundations of intelligence, wealth, and well-directed 
industry. Credit is to money what money is to articles of merchandise. 

However, so far as the public is concerned, a distinction between the Cashier’s 
check or bank note, which passes by delivery, and the draft, the uncertified check, 
and the certified check is to be noted, and that is this: The bank note performs a 
quast public function in being used as a substitute for actual money by the people 
generally, who do not make deposits and check against them, and also in the small 
daily transactions of life. 

For the convenience and benefit of the public the bank note passes from hand to 
hand without indorsement, and, leaving the immediate locality of the bank which 
issued it, it goes into the possession of those who have no way of making ready 
inquiry as to the credit of the bank from which it comes. The facility of trade, our 
business interests, and public policy demand that his should be so; therefore it is a 
matter of universal importance that all possible doubt be eliminated with regard to 
its goodness without reference to the soundness of the bank from which it emanates. 

This was the controlling thought when Congress passed section 5230 of the 
National Bank Act, making bank notes a first lien upon the assets of the respective 
banks issuing them, in the following terms: 

First lien for redeeming circulation (sec. 5230). For any deficiency in the proceeds of all 
the bonds of an association when thus sold to reimburse to the United States the amount 
expended in paying the circulating notes of the association, the United States shall have a 
paramount lien upon all its assets; and such deficiency shall be made good out of such assets 
in preference to any and all other claims whatsoever, except the necessary costs and expenses 
of administering the same. 

Since we have adopted gold as our standard of value, all bank notes should be 
redeemable in gold coin. To insure this result beyond all peradventure, the bill 
now reported provides as follows: 
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That before any National bank shall receive any of the bank notes referred to in this act 
it shall first deposit in the Treasury of the United States, as a guaranty of the payment 
thereof, an amount of United States bonds or gold coin, or both, equal to five per centum of 
the amount of the notes so taken out. 


The bill further provides as follows: 


That every National bank taking out such notes for issue and circulation shall, on the 
first days of January and July of each year, pay into the Treasury of the United States, in 
gold coin, a tax of one-quarter of one per centum upon the average of such notes in actual 
circulation during the preceding six months, and the tax so paid into the Treasury shall, with 
the five per centum deposited as a guaranty for the payment of the notes, constitute a 
guaranty fund. 

And, in strict accordance with our present law above quoted, the bill still further 
provides as follows : 

That such note shall be a first lien upon the assets of the respective banks issuing them, 
and that upon the failure of a National bank any National bank notes that have been taken 
out by it in accordance with the provisions of this act shall upon presentation to the United 
States Treasury be paid in gold coin out of the guaranty fund; but the United States Treas- 
ury shall recover from the assets of the failed bank an amount equal to its outstanding 
notes, and the same shall be paid into the guaranty fund. 


SAFETY OF THE CREDIT NOTES ASSURED. 


The pertinent question now arises, Will the guaranty fund so constituted and 
the right of the notes to a first lien upon the assets of the banks issuing them make 
them good beyond all preadventure and without any reference to the success or 
failure of any particular bank of issue ? 

According to a special report made by the Comptroller of the Currency, if all the 
United States bonds which were deposited with the Government from 1863 to 1901, 
inclusive, to secure the payment of the notes of the National banks which had failed, 
had been lost or destroyed, an average annual tax of only eight one-thousandths of 
one per cent. upon the notes outstanding during that thirty-eight years would have 
paid all the notes of the failed banks that remained unredeemed. 

But when you eliminate from consideration the Government bonds which were 
deposited to secure circulation, you will observe that the principle of the measure 
now submitted was in full operation, so far as the safety of the notes was concerned, 
the only difference being that the banks could then issue an amount of notes equal 
to their capital, while under the provisions of this bill the banks can only issue an 
amount of notes equal to twenty five per cent. of their capital. 

Again, while experience shows that during thirty-eight years a tax of eight one- 
thousandths of one per cent. upon the circulation would have been sufficient to pay 
all the notes not otherwise provided for, this bill provides that the banks shall pay 
an annual tax of one-half of one per cent., or sixty-two and one half times as much 
as necessary according to the experience of thirty-eight years, and that in addition 
to this annual tax of one-half of one per cent. the banks are compelled to deposit 
with the Government a guaranty fund of five per cent., which, according to that 
same experience, will cover all the losses on notes for the next six hundred and 
twenty-five years. 

ELASTICITY OF THE PROPOSED NOTEs. 


With the absolute safety of this issue demonstrated, it remains to inquire whether 
it will possess that elasticity which is essential to any right currency system. By 
elasticity is here meant the dual quality of expansion and contraction in equal 
degree, the latter being just as essential as the former. 

That the banks would issue these notes when needed there can be no possible 
doubt, if the same banks were willing to accept deposits and pay interest thereon at 
the rate of one-half of one per cent. per annum, for, so far as the bank is concerned: 
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there is not the slightest difference except in name between one-half per cent. of tax 
and one-half per cent. of interest, barring the slight cost of the notes and their 
redemption. 

But will such an issue contract when there is no further need of the notes to 
carry on the business of the country ? Let us see. 

A National bank having a capital of $100,000 could, under the provisions of this 
act, issue notes amounting to $25,000. Now, when a National bank which has in its 
possession its own notes receives the notes of other banks it will immediately for- 
ward them for redemption, because by so doing it can build up its reserve in the 
redemption city, or obtain the cash for them, and loan its own notes in addition. 

To be more concrete, suppose that when a bank was loaned down to its required 
reserve and had in its vault $25,000 of its own notes, it received $5,000 of the notes 
of other banks and $1,250 in gold coin or other legal-reserve money, what would it 
do? Would it loan these $5,000 of notes out, as it could, against the $1,250 of legal 
reserve just received, or would it send the $5,000 of notes for collection? It would 
send them for collection, of course, because by so doing it could obtain a sufficient 
reserve to loan out the $25,000 of its own notes lying idle in its vault. No bank 
would ever loan out the notes of other banks so long as its own notes were idle, but 
it is probable that the whole of the proposed issue would find occupation during the 
coming fall, and, as certainly, be practically all retired during the succeeding spring 
months. 

The adoption of this principle of note issues, if other disturbing factors were 
eliminated, would end all currency panics and bring the same co ordination between 
bank notes and the needs of trade that now exists between checks and drafts and the 
business transacted by them. 

When this is done no more will ever be heard about emergency circulation, for 
in a rightly constituted system every dollar that goes out is as emergent as every 
other dollar, and the fact that any particular dollar goes out is not a danger signal 
when the only occasion of its going is that it is needed in the commerce and trade 
of the country. 

If anything need be added to increase the force of these assertions, the following 
comparison between what bank issues might have been and what they actually were 
will supply it: 


Authorized 


COUNTRY. issue. Actual issue. 
Nalini tai terra aie ehdeenineemneebenil Ou $1,000,000,000 $814,000,000 
ttt i dedicne si ei ee eiEeeeeneeoenseNeeeNnnenes 148,000,000 40,000,006 
Wee TROOG BOGGS Wks oc cccccccccceccccccccccess 10,000,000 5,000,000 
Second United States Bank.........ccccccccccccccces 35,000,000 2,000,000 
ht eke cniidmeeanenenseubeen 6,600,000 4,900,000 
i nckcokerseddededieeeeoreseenasetousaes 2,096,000 1,400,000 
> New England Suffolk system.............cccccccces 123,000,000 44,000,000 
wa” Ct i iccdcceenenee senecenessousocseseoeses 65,000,000 54,000,000 


From this comparison of the possible and actual issues in every instance every 
fair-minded and reasoning man must conclude that a natural and perfect relation 
must exist between a true credit currency and the work it is called upon to perform. 

The average life of a true credit note is in bold contrast with that of our present 
National bank note. 


Days 
The note of the Scotch banking system remains OUt.............. cee cece eee eees 18 
The note of the Canadian banking system remains OUT...........ceeeceeeeceeees 30 
The note of the New England (Suffolk) system remained out................... 45 


The note of the National banking system remains OUt...........ccceeeeeseeceees r 


or more than two years, which is about the time the paper itself lasts, when it must 
be returned, of necessity, for renewal. 
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The frequent redemptions of the credit notes reflect their relation to business 
transactions, while the redemption of the National bank notes reflects little more 
than the life of the paper upon which they are printed. 

That a credit note is just as economic in its use as a deposit, which is received to 
be loaned out, no one will deny, making the nominal allowance for the cost of the 
note and its redemption. 

The capital of the National banks now amounts to $714,616,358, and if all should 
avail themselves of the privileges of this measure there would be added to our bank 
currency $178,654,088, from which should be deducted $39,202,435, the amount 
which 1,204 banks now have in excess of seventy-five per cent. of their capital, 
which amount of the present notes could be retired without reference to the limit of 
$3,000,000 per month. Therefore, the net increase of bank notes under this act 
would be $140,450,653. 

To facilitate and insure certain and swift redemption, your committee has 
thought it wise to establish three redemption cities, which, if the issues were larger, 
should be correspondingly increased. 

In conclusion, your committee submits the following as self-evident truths : 

First. That there is an exigent demand for some provision to relieve the present 
situation if our unparalleled prosperity is not itself to prove the source of a com- 
mercial crisis. 

Second. That neither silver nor gold nor United States bonds, much less any other 
kind of bonds, can be a proper source of a safe, economical and elastic currency. 

Third. That in the six billions of liquidated assets of our National banks there 
is an incomparable security many times over for the credit notes that our trade 
demands ; and that no currency can be truly elastic that does not spring into being 
at the bidding of business, and as certainly disappear when that business is finished. 








PREFERRED A Nore.—Stocton Clay Bibb of Calhoun county, Georgia, is rich 
enough to be indifferent about financial matters, and while he has been in the habit 
of lending money upon notes and mortgages, he has had little to do with courts or 
banks. He has never foreclosed a mortgage or protested a note and interest has ever 
been a slight consideration to him. 

Three or four times a year he looks over his big calf-skin wallet and studies its 
contents, merely to see whether he is holding paper signed or endorsed by some friend 
who has recently stopped breathing. 

A little over a year ago Col. Bibb sold a piece of property to Judge Fisher for 
$3,000 and accepted a check for the amount. Recently he met the Judge at the 
county seat and in course of a general conversation he said : 

‘By the way, Judge, I’ve got a check of yours for $3,000 in my pocket.” 

‘*- You have,” exclaimed the Judge in surprise. ‘‘ Well, why haven’t you cashed 
it ? The money has been in the bank to meet it for a year and more.” 

‘‘Well, you see, Judge, I ain’t much on going to the bank for any accommoda- 
tions and hain’t bothered about it, but you’d oblige me if you’d just take over that 
check now and give me your note for it.” 

Judge Fisher gasped and then accommodated Col. Bibb with a six-months’ 
note.—New York Sun. 


A Penniless Millionaire.—Not long ago, George W. Perkins, J. Pierpont Morgan’s part- 
ner, noticed the aged Russell Sage poking his cane about in the gutter at the corner of 
Broad and Wall Streets. He hurried over to Mr. Sage and asked him what he was looking 
for. 
The past master in finance replied: “While buying a newspaper I dropped a cent in the 
gutter, and it has actually reduced me to poverty.” 

“How can that be?” queried Mr. Perkins with surprise. 

** Why, don’t you see, it makes me a penny-less man,” chuckled the dean of the street as 
he strolled away, apparently as happy asif he had made a lucky turn for a few thousands.— 


New York Times, 











*THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK. 


DISCOUNTS, LOANS AND INVESTMENTS. 
VI. 


It has been said that ‘‘ Locality colors without changing, and that in all surround- 
ings the human heart is substantially the same.” This statement encourages us to 
presume that the city banker and the country banker may each give good advice to 
the other, based upon a past experience in a business which varies much in detail, 
but is practically the same in its ultimate analysis the world over. As the business 
of the country becomes more closely and firmly knitted together by the wonderful 
developments of the past twenty years, it becomes more evident that rules and prac- 
tices which are correct in one locality cannot be far wrong in another, and that 
unsafe methods in one community or in one section of the country may seriously 
affect the business world just as a fire may extend to large proportions, because dis- 
trust when once aroused becomes contagious. 

A bank’s profits must come principally from its loans and investments. These 
loans may include the promissory notes of the regular customers of the bank ; notes 
taken by the bank’s customers and endorsed to the bank; notes secured by collat- 
erals ; notes purchased from brokers and loan agents; city, township and school 
district warrants ; loans secured by liens upon real estate, and other negotiable paper 
of various kinds. 

First CONSIDERATIONS IN Maxine LOANS. 


In making loans a banker should, first of all, take into account the general condi- 
tion of the country, from a business standpoint. For example, contrast the year 
1900 when bankers were seeking investments, with the year 1893 when investments 
pushed and crowded each other at the bank counter begging for a place to lodge over 
night. Under all these varying conditions the banker’s judgment is tested to the 
utmost in keeping his discount line at a figure which coincides with his ideas of both 
safety and profit. A person who could tell the bankers of the United States how to 
safely and profitably employ their surplus funds, would be in great demand as an 
adviser. It requires the labors of many persons to solve a question as difficult as 
this, even supposing that it is possible to solve it. A banker should endeavor, if 
possible, to avoid a feeling of over confidence upon the one hand, and of over caution 
upon the other. Good, hard logic, the result of serious thought, should govern his 
actions. Reason should stand at the helm, while his hopes, fears and prejudices 
should seldom be consulted. There are times when it becomes too easy for people 
to borrow money, credit becomes too cheap. Yet many men now wealthy would 
have remained poor had not credit been easily obtained at some period in their lives. 
When business is generally in a prosperous condition a borrower can more readily 
repay his obligations, and the banker may safely be more liberal, both as to amount 
loaned and length of time extended. But when general conditions are less prosper- 
ous and business failures are numerous, the banker must be more cautious in mak- 
ing advances of money. To ignore this feature of the matter would be a serious 





* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
number, page 18. 
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error of judgment. Furthermore, the banker must be able to anticipate these 
changes in the financial health of the community. He must have his finger on the 
pulse of the business world and be able to read the future with a great degree of 
accuracy. To do this he must be a careful student of the daily news, especially of 
the markets, and keep in touch with his profession by reading the banking and 
financial journals. 

Many banks have been quite successfully managed during periods of prosperity, 
paying handsome dividends, only to find when the day of stress came that much of 
their paper was of doubtful quality, and that men who had been prompt to pay 
interest were now unable to pay the principal, or to make their promises good. And 
these banks have many of them been compelled to retire from business. In such 
cases it becomes evident that loans should always be made intelligently, and that it 
requires a high order of ability to make a good banker, common report to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The crop conditions of the country exert a much more potent influence over busi- 
ness than many people are willing to admit. It is well known that crop conditions 
in the West have much to do with railroad earnings and with trade in staple goods, 
but their influence on banking is not so generally realized. The products of Kansas 
or of Iowa are worth more each year than the output of all the mines in the United 
States. When the skies of the West are dark with clouds carrying rain to the 
parched fields and pastures, then the financial skies are spanned and arched with the 
many-colored rainbow of promise. 


POINTS TO BE OBSERVED IN LOANING. 


Probably the most desirable class of investments are notes given for merchandise 
in the regular course of business, running from one to four months and endorsed by 
responsible customers of the bank. It is much easier to repeat the familiar rules, 
universally admitted to be correct, in regard to such investments than it is to follow 
out these rules under all circumstances. Banks in the country must meet the views 
of their customers, who occasionally require from four to twelve months’ time on 
money borrowed. To make notes for such people on short time with a promise of 
renewal is a bad practice. It is better to write the note for the length of time actu. 
ally wanted, then you can reasonably expect it to be paid when due. In practice it 
becomes necessary, at times, to take more or less risk in order to keep the funds of 
the bank employed, but the banker should always be satisfied that every loan will 
be eventually paid, even though it is not paid promptly at maturity. Some custo- 
mers are known to be ‘‘slow but good.” Their paper cannot be called ‘‘ gilt edged,” 
but they usually pay a higher rate of interest than is charged to those men who pay 
promptly when due. Every bank has a few such customers, men who are too good 
to be refused and not quite good enough to obtain the lowest going rate of interest. 
Some men who would promptly pay a debt of one hundred dollars would be finan- 
cially ruined if they could succeed in borrowing ten times that sum. The banker’s 
knowledge of human nature should prove a safeguard to him in dealing with custo- 
mers of this class, in fact, he should know personally the character and surroundings 
of as many of his customers as possible. Even the most substantial customer should 
be limited in the amount he is permitted to borrow. The lawmakers have very 
wisely said that a bank should not loan more than a certain per cent. of capital and 
surplus to one party. Experience shows that there is great danger to a bank in 
making excessive loans. Human judgment is apt to be unreliable at times. Both 
the banker and the borrower may have confidence in the outcome of an investment 
requiring a large sum of money to carry it through, but in the event of failure the 
loss is so large that the borrower feels totally unable to pay it, and the bank becomes 
the loser, while if the amount loaned had been smaller, the borrower would have 
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paid his obligation and said nothing about having a loss. Then again, a bank loan 
should not be employed by a’dealer as the capital of his business. He should borrow 
merely as a temporary assistance. When large loans are made, it very frequently is 
equivalent to the bank furnishing the capital for a man to engage in business with, 
and very often such ventures prove disastrous. 

A great deal of confidence may be placed in a good credit department in a bank. 
It is impossible for even the country banker to carry in his mind all that he may 
learn concerning the financial standing of his customers. There must necessarily be 
a system of some kind for keeping a record of such information, otherwise many 
responsible men will be refused credit and their business will be lost to the institu- 
tion, while men who have nothing to recommend them but good clothes and a pleas. 
ant smile will obtain loans which they never repay. 


STATEMENTS FROM BORROWERS. 


Borrowers should be expected to give a complete statement of their financial 
condition. For merchants and other business men a tabulated statement giving value 
of their real and personal property, accounts, bills receivable, etc., and a list of all their 
obligations, should be made on a printed blank form. Such blanks are now gener- 
ally in use and can be easily obtained. Group No. 1 of the New York Bankers’ 
Association have a uniform blank that is excellent for this purpose. For farmers 
and others not engaged in business another form of statement should be used. The 
following questions, printed on paper eight by ten inches in size with a sufficient 
space for extended answers, serve the purpose very well: 


Memorandum of Financial Condition of 


e@eeeeGeeevneeeeseeoeee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
@eeeetCeeveeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee see eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeveee ee eeeee 
eeeeveveeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 
eeeeeaeoeceoeo ee Cee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee+-eeoeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeet et eoseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenee 


tienda ines een ded ed anemnedidaaaiondebeniaadinmaeeikthickameiaineanetiod 
EE ee 


eeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
@eeeeoeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeevreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
e@eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenvneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


For the purpose of establishing and maintaining credit, and obtaining loans 
SR Be Gp Ge FS Gv ncccdndccedcececesteccecseces Bank, I make the foregoing 
statement of my property and indebtedness. 

@eeeeGeeeeCeoeeeeeCereeeeeeeeeee Te = 


It will be observed that the more embarrassing questions are placed at the foot 
of the list. They are less likely to give offence than if placed at the top, but they 
are the most important questions on the paper to have correctly answered. 

No general plan for a credit department can be found which will serve for all 
kinds of banks, or for all sections of the country. The only rule that can well be 
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followed is to have as good a system as possible, get as much information as possi- 
ble, in every way possible, and keep it on file in such a way that it can be readily 
found when wanted. Good local maps and copies of the tax rolls are also valuable 
for reference. Whena bank keeps a record of the financial condition of its custo- 
mers, it soon accumulates a great deal of information concerning real estate holdings 
and personal property which it does not get directly from each customer separately, 
and is therefore in position to pass upon many applications intelligently without 
asking in all cases for a written statement. 


LOANS ON REAL ESTATE. 


Real estate loans are good investments, to a limited extent, for banks working 
under State laws which permit such loans. A bank can usually take its choice of 
the most desirable mortgage loans to be had in its own locality. While the rate of 
interest is low on this class of loans, it serves as a good method of investing money 
which would otherwise be idle, and the earnings are continuous. It cannot be said 
to be a good way to invest deposits that are likely to be called for, but if a bank has 
more capital than necessary, a portion of the capital may be thus invested. There 
should be a wide margin between the amount of the loan and the true value of the 
property mortgaged, and the mortgagee should be still further protected by a fire 
insurance policy upon the buildings. The abstract of title to the property should 
be carefully examined by a competent person, an attorney if necessary, and the bond 
and mortgage or trust deed should be carefully drawn and properly executed. A 
bank cannot afford to take a second mortgage loan. Itisan unsafe investment. The 
holder of such a mortgage must be prepared at all times to buy the first mortgage 
or to bid off the property at sheriff’s sale for a price sufficient to pay the first mort- 
gage, the second mortgage and all costs, fees and taxes, or lose the money already 
advanced. Second mortgages have caused many failures. 

City banks find less difficulty in securing good investments than country banks. 
Note brokers may generally be depended upon to offer a good line of commercial 
paper, and the credit agencies may be conveniently referred to for information. 
Loans may often be made either on time or on call with good collateral securities, 
and desirable municipal and other bonds may be readily purchased. The country 
banker, however, very seldom makes investments of such kinds. He wants paper 
that he understands better, and prefers, if convenient, to have no man’s note unless 
he is personally acquainted with him. As a result he often has large sums of idle 
money which he keeps on deposit with his city correspondent, who, having better 
opportunities of investing, can pay a small rate of interest on the deposit, and thus 
the idle money is invested after all. Sometimes small banks will buy notes selected 
from lists sent out by loan brokers. In such cases it is always better and safer to 
ask advice and information from the bank’s city correspondent. City banks often 
buy farmers’ notes given for live stock, and generally inquire of the country banker 
concerning the reliability of the makers. A promissory note is like an egg, in that 
it may be classed under one of many headings as regards quality, in that it is often 
found far from the town of its nativity without a certificate of character, and in that 
it should be purchased only after proper inquiries have been made. 


INVESTMENTS IN BONDS. 


Dealing in bonds is not banking in the usual sense of the word, although many 
large banks make a specialty of this business and are very successful. Only those 
who have made a careful study of this line of business should invest in this kind of 
paper. Persons investing their own money have a right to take the risks involved 
in this business, but a banker who does not understand the question pretty thoroughly 
would better place his money on deposit with a trust company. 
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LOANS ON CATTLE PAPER. 


A very large business has been done in the past few years in cattle paper. Such 
business as conducted at present is very unsafe. A cattle dealer or feeder goes to 
one of the great cattle markets and buys cattle, unsually from one to ten carloads, 
giving the commission firm from whom the purchase has been made a note for the 
full purchase price, including the firm’s commission. This note is secured by a 
chattel mortgage on the cattle purchased and sometimes on a crib of corn and a few 
stacks of hay and perhaps the feed troughs from which the cattle are to be fed. 
These notes are then sold to banks and other investors. So long as everybody 
remains honest and no loss occurs these notes are promptly paid. But many things 
may happen to prevent this, and sometimes many things do happen to prevent it. 
To begin with, the local banks try to get the choicest of this class of business, so 
that when cattle are purchased they are paid for by a check on the buyer’s home 
bank. Almost any person can buy cattle in the manner described and persons obtain 
credit for large sums who could not borrow a dollar at home where they are known. 
It is true that when losses occur only occasionally the commission firm endeavors to: 
make it good, but if such firms were called upon to pay as much as one per cent. of 
the paper endorsed by them, they could not do so. Failures and reorganizations 
among the live stock commission firms are frequent. Then some such firms soon 
drift into unsafe practices ; for example, a man buys five carloads of cattle, giving 
his note to the firm. As opportunity offers and he sells these cattle, at various times. 
before his note matures, and sends the proceeds of the sale to the firm from whom 
he bought them, supposing that they hold his note. Many times this money is held 
by them until the note matures, at which time they pay the note and return it to- 
the maker. The danger of this practice and similar improper practices is apparent. 
Buying such paper without further inquiry than to merely take the endorsement of 
the commission men is very hazardous. This method of doing business has grown 
out of the continually advancing value of live stock. What would happen if live 
stock should steadily decline in value might be serious. One great fault with such 
paper is that there is no margin of security. 


LOOKING AFTER THE DETAILS. 


Of course the loans and discounts of a bank should be kept in a suitable place 
and a proper account kept of each loan. The discount register should be frequently 
balanced, and the balance should agree with the amount shown on the general 
balance book. Notes payable at distant points should be sent forward soon enough 
to be presented when due, and a copy of the note placed in the receptacle from which 
the original was taken. The discount clerk should be familiar with the laws and 
usages governing all kinds of negotiable paper. 

Care should be taken that the bank suffers no loss through carelessness or ignor- 
ance. DoMINo. 








SoBRIETY OF AMERICAN WORKMEN.—Measured on the basis of the actual volume 
of alcoholic liquor drunk, the American workman is twice as sober as the Briton ; the 
self-respect and independence of the American workman alone act as an incentive to 
sobriety. On the basis of the weight of alcohol absorbed, the British workman has, 
unfortunately, the highest record, and this factor of insobriety has more than all else 
reduced the standard efficiency of British labor, and done infinite damage to the 
country.—‘‘ The American Invasion; or England’s Commercial Danger,” by B. H. 
Thwaite, A.M. 
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The Bank of France was founded by Bonaparte (the First Consul) in February, 
1800, and was granted the sole privilege of issuing notes—a privilege which it has 
ever since retained. 

The capital was originally 30,000,000 francs ($5,790,000), in 30,000 shares of 1,000 
francs ($193) each. Three years later, the capital was increased to 45,000,000 francs 
($8,685,000) and afterwards to 90,000,000 francs ($17,370,000). By buying in the 
shares, the bank decreased its capital to less than 68,000,000 francs (13,124,000), but 
the purchase of various}provincial banks brought up the total (in 1848) to 91,250,000 
francs ($17,611,250). This was afterwards doubled by the issue of 91,250 new shares 
at 1,100 francs ($212), the 100 francs premium going to constitute a reserve fund, and 
the capital now is 182,500,000 francs ($35,222,000) in 182,500 shares of 1,000 francs 
($193) each. 

The capital belongs entirely to the shareholders, and is not under the control of 
the State. In fact, the Bank of France is a private joint-stock company, but is sub- 
ject to certain special laws and regulations. 

The bank is managed by a director, two sub-directors, and a board of fifteen 
members. Napoleon decreed that the director and his two assistants should be 
appointed by the Government, and that three of the fifteen on the council should be 
treasury officials; and this law is still in force. The President of the Republic also 
nominates the managers of the country branches, but, as a matter of fact, these 
appointments are given to persons recommended by the director of the bank. The 
balance sheet of the bank is published every week in the ‘‘ Journal Officiel,” and an 
account is forwarded to the Minister of Finance every six months. 

The privilege of issuing notes was at first granted for a period of fifteen years, 
which was afterwards extended to forty years, and has been renewed several times, 
the last occasion being in 1897. 

The limit of issue is fixed by the Government at 4,000,000,000 francs ($772,000, - 
000), approximately. In the last weekly return published, the notes amounted to 
4,304,562,325 francs ($830,780,528). The gold and silver lying in the bank on the 
same day represented 3,648,748,942 francs ($704,208,546) without taking into account 
the standing loan to the Government (180,000,000 francs, or $34,740,000), securities, 
notes in the banking department, and other assets. 

The principal business of the bank is discounting bills. Checks are still very 
little used in France, and nearly all trade accounts between wholesale and retail 
dealers are settled by bills at two or three months. The bank discounts at one-half 
of one per cent. above the bank rate almost any paper that bears three names and 
has not more than ninety-five days to run. 

The remarkable way in which France has always recovered after a great disaster 
is due t» the readiness with which the people, and more especially the thrifty peasant 
farmers of the north, subscribe to a new loan. Pending the arrangement of such a 
loan, the bank assists the Government by lending ready money, and in 1870-71 
advanced 1,530,000,000 francs ($295,000,000), which was all repaid within the next 
seven or eight years. But it does not appear that bank and State co-operate in 
getting money into circulation. 

In a commercial crisis the bank regulates the discount rate according to what it 
considers the situation demands, and greatly increases its discount business. With 
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regard to the regulating of the rate of discount, it may be remarked that the bank 
professes (in the words of one of its former managers) to ‘‘ neither create nor invent, 
but simply to follow public opinion.” In an agricultural crisis the bank does little 
or no good, being prevented by its rule not to discount any bills that have more than 
ninety-five days to run; at least that is the opinion of M. Léon Say and other well- 
known French economists. 

Many writers think that it is not to the public advantage that the bank should 
possess a monopoly, and each time the privilege has had to be renewed numbers of 
pamphlets arguing both sides of the question have appeared. The privilege has 
always been renewed, however, the Government feeling, perhaps, that any interfer- 
ence with the monopoly now would be fraught with greater dangers or inconven- 
iences than those it was intended to remedy. 

The staff of the Bank of France consists of 1,093 employees at the central office 
and 1,341 at the various branches. A candidate for a clerkship must be between 
the ages of nineteen and thirty years, and pass an examination. There are several 
schools in which candidates are ‘‘ coached.” 

The salary at first is 2,000 francs ($386) in Paris and 1,800 francs ($347) at the pro- 
vincial branches. Napoleon, when he founded the bank, decreed that the first man- 
ager might call himself governor if he liked, since titles cost nothing, and his salary 
might be as large as the shareholders pleased—as the bank would pay: ‘‘It might 
even go as high as 60,000 francs” ($11,580). The business of the bank has increased 
tenfold since that time, but the managers’s salary has not exceeded the limit laid 
down by Napoleon, and is still, I believe, 60,000 francs ($11,580) ; but as the bank 
is a private company, it is difficult to obtain the information regarding the salaries, 
The governor must hold 100 shares and the two sub-managers fifty shares each. 
Every clerk must lodge, as a guaranty, one share in the bank, or sufficient Gov- 
ernment stock to produce 130 francs ($25.09). The amount of the guaranjy in- 
creases as the clerk rises in grade, and in the case of a manager of a provincial 
branch is fifteen bank shares, or ‘‘ rentes” sufficient to produce 780 francs ($150.54) 
a year. 

After thirty years’ service in the office, or twenty-five years as an outdoor col- 
lector, a clerk is entitled to a pension equal to half his average salary during the last 
three years. This pension is increased by one-thirtieth for each year he serves 
beyond the regular period, but must not exceed two-thirds of his yearly salary. 
Half the pension is continued to the widow, provided she was married at least three 
years berore her husband’s death. Whena widow is left with children under fifteen 
years of age the pension may be increased by one-twentieth of the sum her husband 
received for each of said children. JoHN K. Gowpy, Consul-General. 

PARIS, December 12, 1902. 








REFUSAL To Pay CHEck.—‘‘ An honest mistake made by a bank is no excuse 
for its failure to pay checks drawn upon it when there is a deposit in the bank to 
meet those checks.” Judge Barratt so charged a jury. 

Samuel Kurlak, a cloak manufacturer, was a depositor in the Southwestern Na- 
tional Bank. It was testified that, while he had a little more than $300 in the bank, 
he drew four checks against it aggregating less than $100. The checks were re 
turned marked ‘‘no funds.” It was subsequently discovered that a bookkeeper in 
the bank had mixed Kurlak’s account. The bank admitted its mistake. 
The jury gave Kurlak a verdict for $1,000.— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 








CANADIAN BANKING, COMMERCE AND MANUFAC- 
TURES—A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





A REMARKABLE EXPANSION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The past year has witnessed a further remarkable expansion in the banking, com- 
merce, and manufactures of the Dominion of Canada. A review of the financial 
statements for the twelve months ending December 31 last (in which the figures for 
the past three months are included), shows that Canada has completed the best year 
in its history. 

There was a great increase in the wealth of the country. Investments of capital 
were large. Manufacturing industries worked well up to their capital, the output 
being unprecedented. Agricultural yields were never before equalled. Canadian 
banks increased their capital to provide for the extension of business by opening 
branches in the western part of the Dominion, and prices of bank stocks advanced. 
Home capital now provides for many flotations formerly placed in Great Britain. 
Commercial failures make a most gratifying showing, there being a very great de- 
crease in the number of insolvencies during the past year. Immigration is increas- 
ing at a rapid rate. Railway earnings, clearing-house returns, figures of foreign 
commerce and bank statements, all reflect the general condition of trade and indus- 
try, and show that Canada is experiencing an exceptionally high degree of pros- 
perity. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

The revenue returns for the first half of the current financial year, namely, to 
the close of 1902, makea prosperousshowing. Theincome of the Dominion for that 
time was $31,262,862, a surplus over ordinary annual expenditure for the same pe- 
riod of $11,713,174. Compared with the last six months of 1901, the income shows 
an increase of over three and a half millions, while the ordinary expenditures show 
an increase of less than half a million. 

The most important source of revenue, so far as increase is concerned, were cus- 
toms and public works, the latter including Government railways. The increase in 
the receipts of the former was $2,207,873, from the latter $2,253,836. 

It is satisfactory to note that the expenditure on capital account was less by over 
two millions and a half than during the last half of the year 1901. The chief reduc- 
tion was in the outlay on public works, railways and canals, which was cut down 
from $4,446,677 to $2,778,991, while the total payment on account of railway subsi- 
dies fell from $1,642,381 to $802,308. 


REVIEW OF CANADIAN TRADE. 


Canada’s foreign trade, consisting of imports for consumption and exports of do- 
mestic produce only, for the six months ending December 31, amounted to $231,342, - 
201, being $18,110,592 more than for the same period of 1901, and $10,839,384 in ex- 
cess of the returns for the whole of 1896. The exports amounted to $125,301,446, or 
$19,260,731 more than the imports. Omitting coin and bullion, the imports for the 
six months amounted to $103,201,614, a gain of $7,637,428, compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1901. The imports of dutiable goods were $64,582,101, an in- 
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crease of $7,645,912. The imports of free goods show a slight falling off. Taking 
the month of December only, the exports were over $5,000,000 ahead of the same 
month of the year previous. The gain was in the exports of animals and their pro- 
ducts and in agricultural products. 

The following is a comparative statement of the imports and exports for the six 
months : 

















IMPORTS. 1901, 1902. 
MN, cccgucceeesscnnossonneosseceorevewese $56,936,189 $64,582,101 
Free goods...... gecnenencoensnoneiend Sepactieneesenaees oe 388,627,997 38,619,513 
i indéndccduadenebosdesdbensseasnnesooerenoens $95,564,186 $103,201,614 
I o.oo ccna ediniernnennmmenmaeE 4,098,663 2,839,121 
| gnecoeseeeeconesenseees $99,662,849 $106,040,735 
BD GEN ccccccccecscossess chebiidenenmnensetie 15,678,543 17,814,116 
EXPORTS (domestic produce only). 
er CN ... c na condaceecenseoooseseseenes . $21,770,193 $18,418,617 
ee 8,302,501 6,889,775 
Products of the forest.............. eeecccoseocoecoes ee 20,875,117 23,607,946 
ee ic cdccocsnceneneeccesseseeeseecs 37,919,390 45,178,795 
linn didnt ieee edenneneniae 16,385,584 21,516,806 
i, ctencrgacced oongseseneseonsecsnceras 8,796,750 9,634,070 
I ccnrncussaeeesennweneqqneees aeacsenese< 19,225 55,457 
Total Merchandise.....cccccccsccccees senseeeces $113,568,760 $125,301,466 


Rall AND WATER TRANSPORTATION. 


The past year was a record one for the transportation business of Canada. 

A summary of the earnings of the three chief railway systems of Canada, the 
Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk and Intercolonial, shows that the enormous sum of 
$75,675,842, the largest earnings by far in the history of the Canadian railways, was 
reached. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway comes first in the matter of gross earnings. That 
road earned from all sources last year $39,584,000, as against gross earnings of $34,- 
053,000 in 1901, an increase of $5,531,000 for the vear just ended. 

The Grand Trunk Railway shows up well with gross earnings for 1902 of $30,- 
036,479, as compared with $28,954,000 in 1901, an increase for last year of $1,082,419. 

The earnings of the Intercolonial Railway for the calendar year is $6,047,476, as 
compared with $5,296,233 for 1901, being an increase of $751,243. 

The most important feature in connection with the transportation business in 
Canada at the present time is the announcement that the Grand Trunk is going to 
extend its line to the Pacific Ocean. Application will be made at the ensuing session 
of the Dominion Parliament for a charter of incorporation for the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific Railway Company. 

The route of the proposed railway is described in general terms as follows: From a 
point at or near either Gravenhurst or North Bay; thence ina northwesterly and wester- 
ly direction through the Provinces and Territories of Ontario, Keewatin, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, Athabaska and British Columbia, or any other Province or 
territory of British North America, to the Pacific Ocean, at or near Port Simpson, or 
at or near Bute Inlet, or such other point as may hereafter be determined, by way 
of the Peace River or Pine River Pass, or such other pass as may be found most con- 
venient, or by such other more feasible route as may be hereafter more clearly de- 
fined. Power is sought to construct branch lines to Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, or 
other points, and to acquire, lease, amalgamate, connect with or otherwise make ar- 
rangements for the use of the line of any railway company in Canada. 

Other broad and extensive powers are asked for in the application. In short, the 
6 
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project will be by far the most important railway enterprise in Canada since the 
construction of the Canandian Pacific Railway Company. 

The extension of the Grand Trunk to the Pacific will greatly benefit the west, 
and, through the west, the country at large. A new impetus will be given to the 
development of Western Ontario and its forest and mineral resources. The wheat crop 
of Manitoba will have another outlet. To the north, through Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, regions rich in wheat and coal will be traversed. The central and northern 
portions of British Columbia are now practically more remote from Canada than the 
Yukon, and a railway piercing that country cannot but have important results. 

The traffic passing through the Canadian Canal at Sault Ste. Marie, from the 
opening of navigation to October 31, was 4,614,604 tons, as against 2,791,289 tons in 
1901, an increase of 1,823,315 tons. 


THE GROWTH OF MANUFACTURING. 


There is a large increase in the volume of the manufactures of the Dominion. 
During the year just ended, manufactures to the extent of $18,500,000, or about 
$2,500,000 more than in the preceding year, were sold to other countries. 

Foreign trade continues to show strong development, and the great influx of set- 
tlers to the west the past ten months, has, with the increasing production of grain 
this year, greatly stimulated the demands of the west for staple goods from eastern 
Canadian centres of manufacture. | 

There is no doubt as to the continuance for some time of the prevailing condi- 
tions, for ample preparations have been made by the domestic manufacturers and 
importers to meet the increased demands which are expected to develop during the 
coming season. Factories and mills are now being taxed to the fullest capacity in 
meeting the requirements of the mercantile trade. Manufacturers are raising capi- 
tal to invest in industrial enterprises, and the enlargement of plants is going on at a 
pace which, judged by past experience, is unexampled, the new species of manu- 
factures established exceeding all previous records. 

Remarkable expansion has been made in connection with the iron and steel indus- 
try in Canada, and when the statements for the current half year are issued it will 
be found that the results of the operations have caused very substantial additions to 
the domestic trade of the country. Canada will no doubt in the future take an 
important place among the iron and steel producing countries. 

According to the returns made to the Ontario Bureau of Mines, the nickel output 
in Ontario for 1902 is 5,000 tons, valued at $2,000,000. Pig iron is next in value 
with 113,000 tons, worth $1,650,000, to which may be added 380,000 tons of iron ore, 
worth $550,000. Copper follows in the list with an output of 2,550 tons, worth 
$637,000. The other metals are: gold, $212,500; silver, $50,000, and zinc ore, 
$8,000. 

The output of ore in British Columbia during 1902 was 500,000 tons, as against 
390,000 tons in 1901, or an increase of twenty-five per cent. over the previous year. 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


The lumber industry in Canada has made a very pronounced growth during the 
past year. The trade in lumber manufactured still continues with unlessened activ- 
ity, and the prices realized areat the highest. Varieties of wood regarded as worth- 
less a few years ago are now largely in use as standard supplies. The season so far 
has been favorable for woods work, but the scarcity of labor and the high wages 
demanded by woodsmen made all lumbermen later than usual getting into the 
woods, and has curtailed the output of the larger operators. 

The total trans-Atlantic shipments of New Brunswick during 1902 were 451,- 
578,691 sup. ft., as compared with 398,874,725 sup. ft. during 1901. 
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The trans-Atlantic shipments from the Province of New Brunswick for the past 
five years were 2,178,000 sup. ft. 

The trans-Atlantic shipments from Nova Scotia, season 1902, deals, scantlings, 
ends, boards, etc., were 153,700,464 sup. ft. 

The shipments of deals, etc., from Nova Scotia to trans Atlantic ports for past 
five years were 758,244,214 sup. ft. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Great expansion has taken place the past year in the agricultural sections of the 
country. Agriculture stands at the head of the exports of the Dominion, and the 
rapid settlement and development of the West will hold it there, the total immigrant 
arrivals for the year being 67,379, an increase of 18,230 over the previous fiscal 

ear. 

’ The total grain crop of the Province of Manitoba has passed the hundred million 
mark, as compared with 85,000,000 bushels in 1901. The wheat crop was 53,077,267 
bushels from 2,039,940 acres, as compared with 50,502,085 bushels from 2,011,835 
acres in the previous year. The average yield was twenty-six bushels as against 
25.1 for the previous year. The oats crop showed a still larger proportionate in- 
crease, the total for the year being 34,478,160 bushels, as compared with 27,796,588 
in 1901, and the barley crop increased from 6,636,155 bushels to 11,848,422 bushels. 

In cheese and butter, the exports for the present season will be the largest in the 
history of Canada. During 1902, 2,500,000 boxes of cheese, valued at $21,000,000, 
and 613,846 packages of creamery butter, valued at $9,000,000, were made in Can- 
ada. By adding the hog products, $15,000,000, to the cheese and butter products, 
$30,000,000, it will be seen that the dairymen of Canada have produced $45,000,000 
in 1902. 

THE FIsHiIne INDUSTRY. 


The past season was a good average year for the fishing industry in Canada. 

The Commission of Inquiry with reference to the salmon fisheries of the Pacific 
Coast will report to the Dominion Parliament when it meets, and there is little doubt 
but that a departmental regulation will be made permitting the use of traps by 
British Columbia fishermen. The fishing interests of British Columbia are so great, 
that it is hoped the relations between the Dominion and the Provinces in the matter 
of fisheries may soon be settled. 

The catch of salmon is much less than in the previous season. For 1902 the total 
catch in British Columbia is 626,000 cases, as against 1,100,000 cases in 1901. 

During the last fiscal year there were 280 million eggs of salmon, white fish, 
pickerel and lobsters hatched out, and placed in Canadian waters to increase the sup- 
ply. Four new hatcheries were built during the year, two in British Columbia, and 
two in the Maritime Provinces. 

The lobster pack still continues to be an average one, and is valued at about $2,- 
000,000 annually. 

BANKS AND BANKING. 


There is no better trade barometer in the Dominion than the monthly statements 
of the Canadian chartered banks, with branch banks in all the older centres of pop- 
ulation in the country, and steady expansion keeping step with the progress of the 
country. By the establishment of branches in newly developed sections wherever 
the business warrants it, the chartered banks are able to keep in constant touch with 
the trade conditions and financial requirements of the Dominion. 

The statements of the Canadian chartered banks for October, November and 
December, 1902, are presented below. They show capital, reserve, assets and lia- 
bilities ; average holdings of specie and Dominion notes, etc. 
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Oct., 1902. 
$81,332,566 
71,187,310 
41,322,497 


$65,928,973 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital authorized 
Capital paid-up....ccccccccccccs seeusocee 
Reserve funds 





Notes in circulation 


Dominion and provincial Government 
deposits 

Public deposits on demand in Canada.. 

Public deposits at notice 

Deposits outside of Canada 

Bank loans or deposits from other 
Ce ee 

Due to other banks in Canada. 

Due to other banks in foreign coun- 


113,176,952 
248,612,677 


605,792 
4,202,361 


4,142,554 
13,599,921 


$492,877,507 


Due to other banks in Geent Britain.. 
Other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


ASSETS. 
BEGGS «ccccevvces seeueeeuees oweeeee eoesees $13,304,301 
Dominion notes 23,786,411 
Deposits to secure note circulation.... 3,611,041 
Notes and checks on other banks 17,884,316 
Loans to other banks, secured 849,125 
Deposits with other banks in Canada.. 4,893,976 
Due from banks in Great Britain 5,879,914 
Due from other banks in foreign coun- 
13,075,900 

Dominion or provincial Government 

debentures or stock..... $6066060046060 
Other securities 
Call loans on bonds and stocks in 

Canada....... ntpabtimetiatweenbinesonen 51,247,417 
Call loans elsewhere....... jeecdeieesnne< 47,510,849 
Current loans in Canada........... eeee- 914,300,587 
Current loans elsewhere...........+...+ 33,006,704 
Loans to Dominion and Provincial 

Governments 
Overdue debts 
PP cecccccscosescccosoesocees swe 
Mortgages on real estate sold 
Bank premises........... 
Bs cccceconcsceoces Sneceeeeneees 


Total assets..... psncinmienensamns $616,326,970 


9,187,511 





Average amount of specie held during 
the month..... sbesaanenusseoeceunnens : 

Average Dominion notes held during 
the month 

Greatest amount notes in circulation 
during month.... 

Loans to directors or their firms....... 


$12,727,314 
23,876,793 


67,333,392 
10,701,324 


Novw., 1902. 
$82,332 566 
71,928,316 
42,637,737 





$64,497,647 


$7,572,933 
111,691,073 
250,815,075 
39,645,067 


658,124 
3,495,803 


1,416,336 
5,615,863 
12,899,115 





$498,307, 128 


$12,710,211 
24,055,320 
3,197,270 
16,329,982 
649,277 
4,958,565 
10,106,383 


12,768,220 


9,451,621 
51,908,200 


51,958,911 
49,563,674 
317,172,228 
34,338,335 


4,309,049 
1,763,939 
862,450 
769,328 
7,441 ,964 
9,021,128 





$623,356,246 


$12,631,782 
23,240,083 


67,443,712 
10,754,358 


Dec., 1902. 
$83,332,566 
72,795,440 
44,517,681 


$60, 574, 144 


$9,620,522 
115,890,499 
254,217,869 
37,199,339 


719,778 
3,202,550 


1,157,683 
5,611,582 
11,314,489 


$499,508,534 


$12,892,235 
24,730,575 
3,297,270 
20,517,282 
719,777 
4,873,336 
9,023,489 


13,694,959 


9,455,752 
51,805,454 


51.385,890: 
43,704,054 
322,879,089 
34,131,237 


4,224,119 
1,764,813 
864,820 
762,182 
7,556,236 
7,105,459 





$625,388,209 


$12,946,922 
23,938,726 


65,498,869 
11,159,908 





During the past ten years the business of the Canadian chartered banks has been 
increased to a great extent. According to the statement for October, it will be seen 
that the deposits have increased from $174,000,000 to $409,000,000, at the rate of 
twenty-three millions a year ; discounts and investments from $227,000,000 to $415,- 
000,000 ; and, above all, of circulation from $55,000,000 to $66,000,000, an increase 
which it is probable has never been paralled in the history of any country. 

The foliowing is a general comparative statement of Canadian banks for October 
and November, 1902, the contents of which will no doubt be found interesting : 
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Abstract of Bank Returns.* 


(In thousands.) 


DESCRIPTION. ' Oct. 31, 1901. Oct. 31, 1902. 
CG cbdiebenbeboniidnesewnnemadk $67,548 $71,137 
PN 1:10 a osenagssinbaehseneeaekdeseeeneadensenseonessees 57,954 65,926 
ST itccci ciated eneenenbinehaeebeneetnneneeeesoooteneets 369,965 408,182 
Loans, discounts and investments,...........cceeeseccececes 379,803 413,821 
Cash, foreign balances (net) and call loans................. 154,488 176,023 
Dl idwescgsmesceedeeeesesdenceoos eeienmeinerinnnes 31,556 25,786 
Pi iceu eh iieos denna denieamennenneweresenantas 11,520 13,304 
Ps cigsccutesnesdusenouneseqseeusneontentessenenee 83,207 98,737 
Be icccnsccnenedebaxeotccenedecesdeninseessacnqsns 55,991 59,297 


_ *The Government have now adopted a new form of report in which the total only is 
given. There is no division into Provinces. 


The statement for December shows that the return of currency is greater than 
the previous year. Note circulation in that month decreased $3,923,000, and the total 
amount outstanding at the end of the month was $60,574,000. In December, 1901, 
there was a decrease of $3,369,000 in circulation. The activity in general trade is 
reSected in the increase of $5,500,000 in discounts, making the current discounts in 
Canaca $322,897,087. Call loans decreased $570,000. 

Deposits are still growing, the aggregate now being $407,307, an increase of over 
$5,000,000 for the month, and an increase of $40,300,000 in 1902. Investments in 
securities increased $5,000,000 in 1902. ‘Trade discounts increased $35,700,000, and 
call loans increased $2,200,000 during the year. | 

Several of the largest banks have recently held their annual meetings and pre- 
sented their annual statements to the public. In all cases satisfactory profits were 
shown for the year, and the banks were able not only to pay the usual dividend, but 
to carry forward large additional amounts to the reserve fund. _ 

During the past year, and consequent upon the unusual activity of business, the 
banks in Canada have experienced a steady demand for advances, and their power 
to supply sufficient bank-note circulation has been tested pretty severely. Never 
before was the magnitude of the fall trade so great. To handle it the banks had to 
fairly pour out money. In October the circulation rose to $66,000,000, which was 
within $6,000,000 of their total note issuing capacity. Notwithstanding the great 
volume of the currency thus turned into channels of trade, there were loud com- 
plaints of the scarcity of money. The interest rates rose, but their advance failed 
to bring out more funds, for the reason that the supply was practically exhausted. 
The situation bore out the opinion that the time had come for a general increase of 
bank capital. The Bank of Montreal has taken the initiative in a movement of this 
kind. It has decided to increase its capital by $2,000,000, which will raise the total 
. capital of the bank to $14,000,000, the rest remaining at $8,000,000. If all the other 
banks increased their capital in the same ratio, and took out the additional circula- 
tion thus provided for, the effect would be remedially felt in the next season of maxi- 
mum trade activity. Sources of new money, and a considerable volume of it, must 
be provided either by the old banks increasing their capital largely or by new banks 
coming into business, or by both. In the last two years old banks have added 
largely to their capital, and two new banks have opened their doors. But the note 
issuing power will have to expand more rapidly if it is to keep pace with the growth 
of production in Canada. 

The following condensed data give an impressive idea of the expansion that has 
taken place in the deposits and paid-up capital of the banks since 1872, and of the 
extent of their growth as contrasted with the paid-up capital. 
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Deposits. Paid-up capital. 
$397,178,892 $71,137,510 
215,366,232 62,285,196 
108,862,227 60,845,788 
63,137,640 
45,003,435 


Increase of capital since 1872 $26,134,075 
Percentage of increase 58.5 p. c. 
Increase of deposits since 1872 : 348,121,410 
Percentage of increase..... POO eT EET Tre TTT TTT TTT TT TT TTT 

Excess of deposits in 1872 over capital paid up 

Excess of deposits in 1902 over capital paid up 


In 1872 the capital paid up and the deposits were nearly the same amount, whereas: 
at this date the deposits stand in proportion to the paid-up capital as 5.56 to 1.00, 
that is, the deposits held by the banks amount to more than five and one-half times 
their paid up capital. 
’ Canadian bank clearings for the past year at the leading cities, with compari- 
sons, were— 


1902. 1901. Increase. 
Montreal $1,089.970,000 $889,479,000 $209,491,000 
Toronto 809,078,559 625,27 1,306 183,807,253 
Winnipeg 188,370,003 134,199,483 54,170,520 
Halifax 88,532,307 87,161,868 1,360,299 
54,467,549 47,621,100 6,846,449 
45,965,217 42,555,033 3,410,184 
42,421,175 40,388,771 2,035,304 
28,580,754 30,801,369 2,226,615 


$1,897,477,950 $458,910,614 











$96,391,290 
23,097,539 


$2,475,877 ,393 





The latest financial institution proposed to be established in Canada is the Bank 
of Winnipeg. Application will be made at the next session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment for a charter of incorporation. 








BANKERS APPROVE ‘‘MODERN BANKING METHODS.” 


Many expressions of approval of MoDERN BANKING METHODS are being received, 
the following being representative of a large number of others: 


Wo. J. BELL, Cashier Rose City (Mich.) Bank: ‘‘I enclose you herewith my 
check for $4 in payment for one MODERN BANKING METHODs. We are well pleased 
with the book. It should be in every banking house.” 


Bert E. KUNKLE, Hazleton, Pa.: ‘‘ Enclosed find my check covering bill for Mop- 
ERN BANKING METHODs. It is quite satisfactory.” 


J. M. CRawForp, Accountant and Auditor, Cleveland, O.: ‘‘ I am a subscriber 
to THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE and also have a copy of MODERN BANKING METHODS. 
Iam very much pleased with both.” 











AN INTERESTING OPERATION IN EXCHANGE. 





[H. M. P. ECKARDT in Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. ] 


Although it happened over thirty years ago, the payment of the indemnity by 
France to Germany—the result of the war of 1870—has not since been surpassed in 
magnitude by any other operation in exchange. 

The amount, together with the ransom exacted from the City of Paris, reached 
the stupendous total of 5,200,000,000 * francs, equal to a billion dollars in Canadian 
money. As it would be utterly impossible for any country even now, no matter 
how rich and powerful, to provide this immense sum in coin or bullion, it can read- 
ily be imagined that it would be much less possible in the early seventies ; and a 
short sketch as to how the money was raised, and the form in which it was paid, 
may have some interest. This is to be found in Macleod’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice of 
Banking,” Vol. I, page 352—the material, being drawn by the author from M. Leon 
Say’s account which appeared in the Journal des Economistes, November, 1874. 

The arrangements for raising and transferring the money required the most care- 
ful and scientific ‘‘ thinking out ;” so that the operation might be carried through 
without deranging the money markets of the world, and seriously affecting the ma- 
chinery for carrying on mercantile business. 

The French Government was given from May 10, 1871, till March 2, 1874, to 
complete the payments. The dates on which they were to be made wereas follows : 
500,000,000 francs in thirty days after the restoration of orderin Paris ; 1,000,000,000 
francs in the course of 1871 ; 500,000,000 francs on May 1, 1872 ; 3,000,000,000 francs 
on March 2, 1874. 

The last payment was to bear interest at five per cent. till paid. The City of 
Paris being under siege and reduced to straits by the German armies, was forced to 
pay a ransom of 200,000,000 francs, making up the total of 5,200,000,000. 

The Eastern Railroad of France had a portion of its line in Alsace, one of the 
provinces conquered by Germany ; and it was agreed that this should be accepted as 
set off against the debt of France for 325,000,000 francs. Also when the City of 
Paris ransom was paid over and ce™me to be adjusted it was found that there was a 
small balance of 98,400 francs due to the city. This too was set off against the big 
debt. 

Payment could be made in any of the following modes: gold, silver, notes of the 
Banks of England, Prussia, Holland and Belgium, or first-class bills of exchange ; 
and it was stipulated that notes of the Bank of France should be received to the 
amount of 125,000,000 francs. The rates at which the money of the different coun- 
tries was to be accepted was fixed beforehand. The operation was divided into two 
sections—the payment of the first two billion francs, and that of the final three bill- 
ion. In the first operation, the pound sterling went in at 25.30 francs, the thaler at 
3.75 francs, and so on ; in the second, allowance was made for exchange rates being 
forced up in the different marts by the abnormal and long continued demand of the 
French Government for exchange, and the pound sterling received credit for 25.43 
francs, and the thaler 3.76, and the rest in proportion. 

The first necessity was, of course, the raising of the money, to place the Govern- 


*The cost of conquering the two South African republics by the British Empire was, in 
round figures, 295 millions sterling, or half a billion of dollars in excess of the enormous war 
indemnity which Germany exacted from France thirty years ago as the cost to the former 
country of the Franco-Prussian cam paign.— Editorial note. 
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ment in funds to meet the different payments as they came due. A loan was nego- 
tiated with the Bank of France, and two public debts opened for subscription. These 
debts were to be liabilities of the French nation, and not only Frenchmen but other 
peoples were invited to subscribe. ‘To receive such subscriptions as might come in 
from foreigners, and to facilitate the operations in exchange, agents were appointed 
in London, Brussels, Amsterdam, Berlin, Frankfort and Hamburg—these being the 
great commercial and monetary centres of Europe, where the greatest supply of bills 
of exchange would be found. The agents received one-quarter to one-half per cent. 
commission on the first section of the operation ; and on the second one per cent. at 
first and afterwards one-half and one-quarter. Bills drawn on Berlin were accepted 
at face value ; on other places, less cost of collection. 

The subscriptions to the loans being received, the Treasury got its exchange ma- 
chinery into operation. Hn passant it is noted that the amount of the subscriptions re- 
ceived in foreign bills of exchange was 602,000,000 francs. The authority is not clear 


on the point, but the writer draws the inference that a large part of this, perhaps 
the whole, represented subscriptions by other than Frenchmen to the loans. 

Such gold and silver as could be spared by the Bank of France and other insti- 
tutions was gathered up. The German armies had brought with them quantities of 
German money wherewith to purchase their supplies, etc. This was in circulation 
throughout France, and, as it found its way into the money centres, was impressed 
into service. But the gold and the silver, the German money and the setoffs, all to- 
gether, did not amount to one-quarter of the required sum ; and it was necessary to 
buy over 4,000,000,000 francs worth of bills of exchange. This was the part of the 
operation that called for the careful handling. The rates at which the bills of the 
various countries would be taken were fixed. If the French Governmentcould buy 
them at less than these rates it saved money ; if at more, it lost. Moreover, if too great 
a demand was made for bills, say on London at acertain centre, exchange on London 
would be certain torise ; and the same with exchange on other places. Wherever ex- 
change on any leading centre wascomparatively weak, specialattention would be given 
till the continued beavy purchases forced it up too high ; then the attention would be 
transferred elsewhere. To show how it worked, we quote Dr. Macleod: ‘‘ The ex- 
change operations in London began in June, 1871, and lasted till September, 1873. 
The exchange was 25.2114 in June, but in consequence of acting somewhat too pre- 
cipitately, it rose to 26.1834 in October. In 1872, the lowest was 25 2614 in April, 
and the highest 25.6814 in November. In 1873, the lowest was 25.33 in March and 
the highest 25.5714 in June. The mean average of the whole was 25.4943. As we 
have seen that the pound sterling was to go in at 25.30 in the first, and at 25.43 in 
the second section of the payment, the Government, therefore, lost money in the 
London end of the transaction. The same was probably the case in all the others. 
In the whole operation there were purchased 120,000 bills, all sizes and all sorts.” 

Again quoting : 

‘* Bank credits, the paper circulating between head offices and branches, circular 
exchanges, payments for invoices, the remission of funds for the ultimate purchase 
of merchandise, the settlement of debts abroad to France under the form of coupons, 
shares, and commercial obligations, were all in these effects, making up the most 
gigantic portfolio which was ever brought together.”’ 

The following is a classification of how the payments were finally made : 


Frances. 

Notes of the Bank Of France. ............ceccecccccccceee TTT TT TTT TTT TTT ye 125,000,000 

yerman bank notes and money 105,039, 145 

French gold money 27 58 

French silver money 

Compensations (or set-offs) 

Bills of exchange 

It was expected that the strain and effort involved in meeting this tremendous 

drain would deal a staggering blow to France; but it was witbstood nobly, and, in 
a few years, but few traces remained of anyinjury. This has always been regarded 
as a remarkable testimony to the financial strength and recuperative powers of the 
French nation. It seems that some financial writers of the time maintained that ow- 
ing to the much smaller quantity of specie she possessed, England could not have 
raised such a sum if she had met a similar misfortune. As Dr. Macleod points out, 
the figures quoted above prove these statements to be completely unfounded ; be- 
cause England could pay by “‘ bills,” if driven to extremity, to a far greater extent 
than France. 











NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





(All books mentioned in the following notices will be supplied at the publishers’ lowest rates on appli- 
cation to BRADFORD RHODES & CO., 87 Maiden Lane, New York. } 





THE SECOND BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. By Rapa C. H. CATTERALL, of the Depart- 
ment of History, University of Chicago. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 


It is probable that the banking transactions of this institution have never been 
so fully collated and set forth asin this work. Students of banking who wish to 
become familiar with the minute details of the banking operations of the Second 
Bank of the United States will find here a vast bulk of information of this sort, all 
seemingly carefully authenticated and recorded with Boswellian fidelity. 

Mr. Catterall characterizes the Second Bank of the United States as a great mo- 
nopoly (page 167). But it was a monopoly more in appearance than in reality. It was 
probably the only bank enjoying a Government charter, although the Bank of North 
America contended that its charter from the Government was perpetual. Waiving 
this point, however, the second Bank of the United States hardly possessed a mé- 
nopoly of any banking functions. It did not have the sole right to issue notes, was 
not indeed the only Government depositary, and certainly had no monopoly of the 
discount and loan business. 

There is an air of conscious superiority assumed by the author that must excite 
the wrath and disgust of every American. On page 168 he says (speaking of the 
bank’s supporters) : 


** While the enlightened business men would be of more injury than assistance to any 
cause they supported, for they belonged to that intelligent class whose influence upon Ameri- 
can affairs has always been inconsiderable, partly because they are not interested in politics, 
partly because they are themselves objects of suspicion to the democratic masses.” 


This is by no means the only expression of contempt for the masses to which Mr. 
Catterall gives expression. On page 205 he says: 


**In the Senate the indefatigable Benton presented a resolution against the renewal of 
the charter, for the purpose of creating an opportunity to deliver a speech which should 
arouse the masses against the bank. It wasa long, involved performance, revealing abysmal 
ignorance of banking affairs, but not the less effective on that account, since ‘the masses’ 
were even more ignorant than the orator.” 


Again (page 239) referring to President Jackson’s veto of the bill to recharter the 
bank : 


“The financial and constitutional arguments of this famous message have been keenly 
criticized and whatever may be the validity of its constitutional objections, its economic 
reasoning is beneath contempt. But the reasoning was its least valuable part, for it appealed 
to a clientele which was utterly incapacitated from distinguishing truth from falsehood in 
matters so abstruse.” 


Does any observing person believe that men of enlightenment do not exert any 
considerable influence on public affairs in this country at the present time? Perhaps 
Mr. Catterall is indignant because the people have not always had a very high re- 
gard for the particular brand of enlightenment furnished by some of the colleges of 
the country. Free trade and free silver have not lacked conspicuous support from 
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this quarter, but ‘‘ the masses,” as Mr. Catterall contemptuously styles them, have 
refused to accept either. | 

In the sound-money campaign of 1896 it was the views of the most enlightened 
that prevailed, and after reading Mr. Catterall’s history we are inclined to think that 
‘the masses ” did the proper thing when they sustained Gen. Jackson in his fight 
against the Bank of the United States. 

The author takes pains to enumerate ‘‘ the particular advantages of the branck 
system,” and in concluding on this point says : 


“It may be added that the branches were sure of more capable management than merely 
local banks, since they received the attention of able men at Philadelphia as well as that of 
local directors; that the branches facilitated the distribution of loanable capital owned but 
not employed in one part of the Union and needed in another; and that the system gave to 
the managers of the bank much greater opportunities to secure valuable information about 
business and about men than any other system could furnish. These various advantages, it 
is safe to assert, cannot be furnished by any bank without branches, and it wasin these that 
the Bank of the United States exhibited its superiority over any other system ever estab- 
lished in the United States. 

The defects of the system were, however, great and perilous. In the last analysis all re- 
solved themselves into a failure to exercise an adequate control over the offices.” 


It should not be overlooked that ‘‘ the able men at Philadelphia” did not prevent 
gross frauds and mismanagement at the Baltimore branch. Notwithstanding the 
alleged fact that the advantages of the branch system rendered the Bank of the 
United States superior to any other system ever established in the United States, it 
was, according to the author, the failure to exercise adequate control over the offices 
that constituted the chief defect of the bank. 

Does Mr. Catterall mean to say that a central bank, with the effective contro) 
vested in a board of directors at the head office, and the local agents and officers 
furnished in part at least from the same source, can possibly know as much of local 
conditions as a bank owned, officered and controlled entirely by local men? His 
conclusions in many respects lead us to say in his own language, that he is ‘‘ utterly 
incapacitated from distinguishing truth from falsehood in matters so abstruse.” 

Nor can we agree with the concluding judgment on the bank, viz.: ‘‘ It will 
have to be acknowledged that the old bank, in its services to the Government, was 
far superior to any other banking system known in this country.” This assertion is 
certainly open to question. The National banks have furnished a better currency, 
and surely their services to the Government have equalled and perhaps far exceeded 
those rendered by the Bank of the United States. 

We cannot approve of Mr. Catterall’s seeming contempt for the masses of the 
people of this country. Lincoln was nearer right right when he said: ‘‘ You can 
fool some people all of the time, and all of the people some of the time, but you 
can’t fool all the people all the time.” 

We repeat, however, that we know of no history of the Second Bank of the 
United States so complete in every respect. It is evidently the result of a long and 
careful study of original sources. 








American Locomotives Abroad.—During the past ten years, the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works have sent to Japan 255 locomotives; to China, 31; Russia, 379; England, 72; and to 
other countries, 1,653. 

The Rogers Locomotive Works have built 584 locomotives for foreign countries, including 
Canada, Mexico, South America, Panama, Costa Rica, Cuba, Jamaica, Spain, Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan and China. 

The American Locomotive Company has built locomotives for foreign countries as fol- 
lows: 265 for Japan. 17 for England, 7 for China, 51 for Russia, and several hundred for the 
British Colonies, Mexico and Central and South America.—“ American Railroads and Our 
Commercial Development,” by Geo. H. Daniels. 














INTERNATIONAL RELATION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


PROPOSALS FROM MEXICO AND CHINA. 





On January 29 the following message and the accompanying papers were laid 
before Congress : 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

T transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with accompanying notes from 
the Mexican ambassador and the Chinese chargé @’affairesad interim, which seek the co-oper- 
ation of the Government of the United States in such measures as will tend to restore and 
maintain a fixed relationship between the moneys of the gold-standard countries and the 
silver-using countries. 

I recommend that the Executive be given sufficient powers to lend the support of the 
United States in such manner and to such degree as he may deem expedient to the purposes 
of the two governments. ; THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

WHITE Howuss, January 29, 1903. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


THE PRESIDENT: I have the honor to submit herewith a translation of a note from the 
ambassador of the Republic of Mexico and a copy of a note from the chargé d’affaires of the 
Imperial Chinese Government. Both notes ask the co-operation of the Government of the 
United States in such measures as will tend to restore and maintain a fixed relationship 
between the moneys of the gold-standard countries and the silver-using countries. It is not 
asked that the United States modify its monetary system, and it is distinctly disavowed that 
any movement is contemplated for the restoration of international bimetallism. The opinion 
is expressed, however, by the representatives of both governments that consultation between 
the United States and European powers having dependencies in the Orient and the independ- 
ent countries where silver money is in general use, may result in the adoption of a monetary 
system which will prevent the great fluctuations in exchange which now occur in trade with 
the silver-using countries. If such a result can be achieved—and it is pointed out that at 
least a partial solution has been proposed in the United States in a bill now pending in the 
Senate in regard to the Philippine Islands—great benefits will follow to the trade of the world 
by making easier the access of the products of the manufacturing nations to the markets of 
China and the other silver-using countries. 

The consideration of this subject may have an important bearing also on the payment of 
the indemnity due by China to certain European powers anc to the United States, by enabling 
the Chinese Empire to put her monetary system upon a basis which will make it possible for 
her to meet these payments in a manner satisfactory to all the powers. This result, if it 
could be accomplished, would be of the first importance, not only to the United States and 
to the other powers having a share in the indemnity payments, but to China herself and her 
future development. 

I respectfully submit for your consideration, that these communications be transmitted 
to Congress with the recommendation that the Executive be given sufficient powers to lend 
the support of the United States, in such manner and tosuch degree as you may deem expe- 
dient, to the purposes of the two governments whose notes are herewith submitted. 

Respectfully submitted, JOHN HAy. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, January 28, 1903. 


MEMORANDUM FROM THE MEXICAN AMBASSADOR. 


The serious dangers which are threatened by the recent fluctuations in the value of silver 
bullion to the commerce both of gold and silver standard countries have determined the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Mexico to ask the co-operation of the United States in seeking a 
remedy for these conditions. Safe and profitable trade between any two countries is depend- 
ent to a considerable degree upon relative stability in the value of their currencies. This 
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stability is destroyed in the trade between a gold-standard country, like the United States, 
and a silver country, like Mexico, when the variations in the gold value of silver, as was the 
case during the year 1902, reach nearly ten cents an ounce in gold in a single year, or nearly 
twenty per cent. upon the price of silver bullion. 

The problem of securing relative stability of exchange between the gold and silver coun- 
tries is one whose importance is not limited to silver countries, but comes home with force to 
all those gold-standard countries which are seeking markets for their products in silver coun- 
tries and are seeking the extension of their trade in the Orient. The importance of this trade 
is indicated in some measure by the following tables of the imports into certain silver-using 
countries for the latest year for which data is obtainable, based in some cases upon Official 
figures and in others upon those presented in the ““Statesman’s Yearbook ”’ for the year 1902, 
reduced to round figures in American gold coins: 


Imports of Certain Silver-Using Countries. 


Philippine Islands | I oncnsascasecesienessencces 
The Straits Settlements |. Guatemala 
Federated Malay States | Honduras 
Indo-China Nicaragua 
PE cnccccucsscoees secetananne 





$574,627 ,323 


This large volume of imports into the silver countries, exceeding the entire annual import 
trade of the United States as recently as 1879, comes almost exclusively from the gold-stand- 
ard countries which are engaged in the manufacture of finished goods for the world’s markets 
and are profoundly interested in the extension of those markets. The table given does not 
include British India and several silver countries in South America who might become par- 
ties to an arrangement for giving stability to the relative value of the money of gold and 
silver countries. 

The volume of exports from the gold-standard to the silver-standard countries is threat- 
ened not only by the uncertainty introduced into all transactions, but by the barrier of con. 
stantly rising silver prices for foreign goods in the silver countries. Thus, the Republic of 
Mexico, with the strongest desire to promote a large reciprocal trade with the United States, 
has not been able to prevent the automatic influence of the rise in silver prices of American 
goods from acting as a sort of progressive protection against their introduction into Mexico. 
Recent action by the Government of Mexico, compelled by the necessity of preserving a suffi- 
cent revenue for meeting its gold obligations abroad, has placed the import tariff itself upon 
a sliding scale, which will increase the burden of the silver charges upon merchandise 
imported from gold countries. 

In another respect than the exports to silver countries the trade of the gold countries is 
threatened by the fluctuations in the value of silver. Silver isa by-product in the production 
of gold, copper and lead, articles which constitute. a large proportion of the annua! mineral 
production of Mexico and the United States and form in both countries important articles of 
export. From the United States, according to official returns, the exports of copper ingots, 
bars, etc., for the fiscal year 1902 reached 288,720,655 pounds, of a reported value of $39,190,619, 
and the net exports of silver were about $21,500,000. These two items, exceeding $6%,000,000, 
constitute nearly five per cent. of the total exports of the United States. It is obvious that 
if silver, as one of the two products of a given operation, falls greatly in value, it must 
depress the net price received for both products and thereby diminish the profits and the 
output of the gold, copper and lead industries of the United States and the value of such 
products when exported. From Mexico nearly half of the annual exports are of silver, which 
makes it still more important to her, from a commercial as well as a monetary point of view, 
that steps should be taken to check the recent fluctuations in the relative value of the money 
metals. 

The large investments of the money of citizens of the United States in railways, mines, 
coffee plantations, smelting works, and many other enterprises in Mexico, exceeding in 
amount $500,000,000 gold, according to the last statement of your consul-general, Mr. Andrew 
Barlow, make the stability of relationship between the moneys of the two countries of direct 
importance to the United States. The earnings of these enterprises, remitted to American 
investors, have suffered a serious fall in gold value with every fall] in the value of Mexican 
money, and the principal of the investment has suffered in the same manner when considered 
from the standpoint of converting it back into gold. It would act at once as a safeguard to 
existing investments and a stimulus toward their increase, with obvious benefits to both 
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countries, if the money of Mexico could be brought into a stable relation to the money of 
the United States. 

It is not advisable, in the opinion of this Government, that the Republic of Mexico should, 
under the present circumstances, adopt a pure gold currency, and it desires that some other 
system might be devised, with the concurrence of other powers, which will give stability of 
relationship to the money of the gold and silver-using countries. The adoption by Mexico of 
a gold currency would cause the continued depreciation of an article which constitutes nearly 
one-half of her exports and would impose a seriously increased demand upon the gold stock 
of the world. The scale of wages and prices and the habits of the Mexican people are not 
well adapted to the introduction of gold coin as the principal medium of circulation. The 
same may be said of the conditions and the people of the Philippine Islands, which are under 
the authority of the United States; of the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay 
States, which are under the authority of Great Britain; of Indo-China, Cochin China and 
Tonking, which are under the authority or protection of France; of Formosa, which is under 
the authority of Japan, and of Siam, Korea and China. Even if it were practicable for Mex- 
ico to adopt a gold currency for herself, her action would represent but an incomplete and 
unsatisfactory solution of the problem of the exchanges, because it would not contribute in 
any appreciable degree toward the solution of the same problem in the countries of the 
Orient. 

It will be noted that the largest volume of imports in the table given above is credited to 
the Chinese Empire. This large volume of trade, in order to obtain which great military and 
economic sacrifices have been made by the United States and European powers, is threatened 
in the present state of the Chinese fiscal and currency systems with partial paralysis, if not 
with extinction. The heavy indemnity imposed by certain of the powers upon the Chinese 
Government has led to large offerings of silver on the Chinese market, and has diminished the 
power of that country to purchase foreign goods to a point which threatens to materially 
reduce the existing export trade to China from the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany and other countries. 

It is with a view to finding a remedy for these conditions, which will preserve the export 
and carrying trade of the leading manufacturing nations to the silver countries, that the co- 
operation of the United States is asked in representations to other leading powers in favor of 
international] concert of action on this subject. The Government of Mexico does dot seek the 
restoration of the free coinage of silver by either the gold or silver-using nations, and does 
not ask the United States to modify her present monetary standard. It is recognized by this 
Government that bimetallism, in the sense of the free coinage of both metals, is a policy 
which has been definitely discarded by leading powers of Europe and by the United States 
and that it would be futile to ask its restoration. 

It is, therefore, not the expectation nor the wish of this Government that the gold-stand- 
ard countries should take any action tending to impair their monetary standard or to make 
material changes in their monetary systems. It is desired that the governments of gold 
countries having dependencies where silver is used and the governments of silver countries 
shall co-operate in formulating some plan for establishing a definite relationship between 
their gold and silver moneys and shall take proper measures to maintain such relationship. 
One such plan has already been proposed in both Houses of the Congress of the United States 
with reference to the Philippine Islands. It is this and other plans designed to accomplish 
the same end which the Government of Mexico would be glad to have considered by the Uni- 
ted States and other governments with the view to the adoption of the best attainable mon- 
etary arrangement by those countries which are not prepared under existing conditions to 
adopt a currency system involving the general use of gold coins. 

The co-operation of the United States with the Republic of Mexicoin presenting this sub- 
ject to other governments would, in the opinion of the latter, aid greatly in securing a 
prompt and satisfactory solution of an economic problem which threatens the ruin of the sil- 
ver-using countries on the one hand, in the vain effort to meet increasing gold obligations 
abroad, and which threatens also the commercial prosperity of the gold-using countries by 
destroying the purchasing power of their customers. It seems that it would contribute 
materially to the permanent and satisfactory settlement of this problem if Great Britain and 
France, with their important colonial possessions in Asia, and if Germany, Russia, and other 
countries having large commercial and territorial interests there, would unite with the Uni- 
ted States and Mexico in the adoption of a common standard fora new coinage system in the 
silver countries ; in recommendations for the readjustment of the fiscal and monetary rela- 
tions of China with the other powers which would permit that country to continue to be a 
user of silver and a purchaser of the products of the manufacturing nations, and in such pro- 
vision for their own subsidiary currencies as would tend to promote stability of relationship 
between their gold and silver money. 
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Mr. Shen Tung, First Secretary and Charge d’Affaires, in presenting the memo- 
rial of the Chinese Government, made the following reference to the table showing 
the imports of certain silver using countries : 


**Tt will be noted that the largest amount of imports in the table given above is credited 
to the Chinese Empire. This large volume of trade is threatened in the present state of the 
Chinese fiscal and currency systems with a decline, the limit of which no one could foresee. 
The heavy indemnity imposed by certain of the powers upon the Chinese Government has 
led to large offerings of silver on the Chinese market, and has diminished the power of that 
country to purchase foreign goods to a point which threatens to materially reduce the exist- 
ing export trade to China from the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, and other 
countries. 

The foreign trade of China, while standing at the head of the above table in the order of 
magnitude, is small] in proportion to the population and resources of the Chinese Empire. 
The exports from the United States to China have multiplied manifold within twelve years 
and now exceed $24,000,000. The present volume of imports of merchandise into China, how- 
ever, amounts to only about fifty cents per capita in gold, and affords but aslight measure of 
what the trade of China might become if expanded in the future as rapidly as even that of 
Japan, which has advanced in ten years from about $1.25 to nearly $3 per capita. An import 
trade of $3 per capita for the Empire of China with its nearly 400,000,000 people, would repre- 
sent the enormous sum of $1,200,000,000, or one-third more than the largest amount ever at- 
tained by the import trade of the United States. The encouragement of a commerce so im- 
portant as this seems to the Chinese Imperial Government to be worthy of the most serious 
consideration of the Western powers. It would afford an outlet for the produce of labor of 
many thousands of workers of Europe and America, and employment for many millions of 
the capital of those nations, and would dot the Pacific and Indian Oceans with the flags of a 
carrying trade as large as that now required inthe entire commerce between Europe and the 
United States. 

While a readjustment of the currency of China upon a stable relationship withthat of the 
gold-standard countries would not in itself, perhaps, accomplish so tremendous a revolution 
as would be involved in the creation of a trade of more than a thousand millions, yetit would 
be one of several steps in that direction which would contribute greatly to accelerate an 
event of such paramount importance to the capitalists and the producing masses of the Old 
and New Worlds. The necessity is becoming more and more keenly felt by American and 
European manufacturers for the opening of new and the extension of already existing mar- 
kets in every direction for the absorption of their goods in order that means may be found 
for relieving overproduction and affording profitable returns to the investment of capital. 


China, with her immense population and consequently large potential capacity for absorbing 
foreign products, offers a most important field for American and European manufactures, 
the ready absorption of which would tend to relieve overproduction and contribute materi- 
ally to the prosperity of the manufacturing nations. 

If results such as these are within the range of the influence of a reorganization of the 
monetary system of China in harmony with the system of other powers where silver is the 
principal money in use, it is evident that the Chinese Imperial Government acts from no nar- 
row and selfish motive in asking the United States and the Republic of Mexico to join her in 
seeking an international arrangement for securing greater fixity of relationship between the 
moneys of the gold and silver countries. 

Questions of finance and economics should be considered in all their bearings, with due 
attention to their far-reaching effects and not merely upon results which bring immediate 
benefit. Important as are the indemnity payments to the several powers, and ready as China 
is to meet them to the best of her ability, they represent but a trifling proportion of the 
benefits which may be derived by the Western powers from a policy which would give to 
China a permanent, uniform monetary system and make her a wide market for the products 
of American and European factories and workshops.” 


The other views submitted by the Chinese Government are almost identical with 
those communicated by Mexico. 


In the Senate on February 7 Senator Patterson introduced the following : 


“That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to invite the 
Governments of Great Britain, France and Germany, and of such other gold-standard coun- 
tries as he may deem proper; and of theGovernments of Mexico and China, and of such other 
silver-standard countries as he may deem proper, to appoint representatives to meet with 
representatives to be appointed by the President of the United States, at the city of Wash- 
ington, or at such other city as may be deemed convenient and suitable, to take into consid- 
eration and to devise and suggest a plan, for adoption by the several rovernments, by which 
a fixed commercial exchange relation shall be established and maintained between the silver 
coin of the silver-standard countries and the gold coin of the gold-standard countries, and 
that when such a plan shall be agreed upon by the delegates of the countries herein specifi- 
cally named with those of the United States, the President shall report the same to Congress, 
and upon its approval by Congress the President shall use the good offices of the United 
States to secure its adoption by other governments.* 
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STATE OF MAINE. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT, AUGUSTA, December 1, 1902. 
To the Honorahle JOHN F. HILL, Governor, and the Executive Council of the State of Maine: 

In compliance with statute requirements the Bank Examiner has the honor to submit 
herewith the forty-sixth annual report of this department, for the fiscal year ending Decem- 
ber 1, 1902, containing an exhibit of the general conduct and condition of all banking institu- 
tions operating under authority of the laws of this State. 

Each of these institutions has been duly examined, the statements thus obtained published 
in some local newspaper and the usual return received from the treasurer and trustees, all of 
which are included in this report as required by law. 

The classes, number and assets of these institutions are as follows: 





EE eR Ee dba tebadaibiaeniamie 51 $77,853,815 
ee I... nccccacne seceseseseseseweseosnces 18 17,035,941 
Ee 34 2,854,626 

ST ee eevee nen NE ET ey 103 $97,744,383 


While the number of institutions reported remains the same as last year their assets have 
increased $5,048,506. This increase is very nearly the same as that for 1901, showing that the 
prosperous condition of our banks then reported has continued during the present year. 
Such an increase in the deposits of these institutions could not occur, even during the present 
time of general prosperity, unless our people had that confidence in their soundness and good 
management which their condition warrants. The total assets of these State institutions 
make a per capita of $140.78 for the inhabitants of the State, while that for 1901 was $133.47-—a 
gain of $7.31. 

The depositors in Savings bank and trust companies and the shareholders in loan and 
building associations now number 237,740, as against 226,813 at the date of our last annual 
report—a gain of 10,927. The aggregate funds now in all of these institutions, belongig to 
depositors, amount to $93,748,103, as against $89,062,466 in 1901, being a gain of $4,685,617 in one 
year. The pro rata to each patron is $394.33, as against $392.58 last year. As quite a portion 
of the gain in amount of assets comes from the dividends and interest added to depositors’ 
accounts, it follows that the new deposits have been made up largely of small amounts. 

The profits actually distributed to depositors and stockholders during the year have been 
$2,810,540, as against $2,730,166 last vear. Thisisa gain of but $80,373 in net profits to the patrons 
of these institutions, and is proportionally much less than the increase in deposits. The total 
amount paid to depositors and shareholders, after deducting the dividends on the capital 
stock of the trust companies, amounts to but $2,693,590, the increase in this amount being 
but very little more than one per cent. on the amount of increase in deposits. This fact is 
suggested as an evidence of the reduction in the earnings of these institutions from previous 
years. It is no different from the results expected, and as a matter of fact, predicted in 
former reports. 

Each class of institutions, as required by law, has set aside a portion of its net earnings as 
a reserve to protect against future losses and contingencies. The increase in the amount of 
this fund during the year has been $378,876. While this amount in the aggregate seems quite 
a large sum, it is less than one-fourth of one per cent. of the present assets, and is no more 
than is required by law, and no more than experience has shown to be necessary to insure 
their future stability. During the same time their undivided profits have increased above 
the amount distributed by $294,773. The larger portion of this increase in undivided profits, 
when the amount of assets in each class is taken into consideration, has been in the trust 
companies. 

NATIONAL BANKS. 
A statement of the resources and liabilities of the eighty-six National banks doing busi- 


ness in this State, reported by the Comproller of the Currency as of November 25, shows an 
increase of two in the number of this class of banks and of $1,947,066 in their assets during the 
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year. The combined assets of the State banking institutions and these National banks are 
$146,854,910 while those reported last year were but $139,859,337, being a gain of $6,995,573 in the 
authorized banking capital of the State during the period covered by this report. The 
increase in the banking capital of the State for two years has been $13,633,728. This amount 
very nearly equals the increase for the same period in the total valuation of the State as given 
by the State Assessors. These total assets give a per capita of $211.46 in the banking capital 
of the State, an increase of $10.07 over that of last year. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


The growing tendency of education at public expense is in the direction of better train- 
ing for the practical duties of life, better training for the responsibilities of intelligent 
citizenship. This practical training of the public schools is materially aided and emphasized 
by the still more practical teachings of our State institutions of saving. Of our people 203,273 
are now their patrons—are daily learning the lesson of economy which such institutions alone 
can teach—are thus daily adding to their own future comfort and competence, while con- 
tributing in no small measure to the general prosperity of the State. Many thousands of 
these patrons are the boys and girls of the present who are thus acquiring in early life habits 
of industry, economy and thrift that will make them better men and women of the future. 

To encourage all this has long been the wise policy of the State. Our system of Savings 
banks has resulted from this very policy. 

There are fifty-one Savings banks now doing business in the State. The following is an 
exhibit of their resources and liabilities on October 25, 1902, and a comparison with those of 
October 26, 1901: 

RESOURCES. 1901. 1902. 
United States and District of Columbia bonds $1,845,200 
Public funds in Maine...........e.ee0. p0eceuboesseseersvocees . 2,828,103 
Public funds out of Maine..... peeeeeconcceosese - 16,665,151 
Railroad bonds in Maine 6,841,123 
Railroad bonds out of Maine 24,907 633 
ee Oe Bs - cncsoccccccccsoscesosocsocccess 4,033,852 
Corporation bonds out of Maine...... ° . 601,237 
Railroad stock in Maine 862,856 
Railroad stock out of Maine....... ‘meeeee abecaesoesneoeueese 400,852 
Corporation stock in Maine * 639,653 
Corporation stock out of Maine.............++. cecce 67,972 
National bank stock in Maine 2,111,757 
National bank stock out of Maine 84,496 
Other bank stock in Maine...... aedbenecbeowenseesserseesce 85,450 
Loans on mortgages of real estate 8,212,635 
Loans On collateral........ccccsccees pesudsessecscesseoosecese 3,107,095 
Loans to municipalities 641,763 
Loans to corporations 1,038,887 
Real estate 3 1,033,657 
Furniture and fixtures.......... seecenweneseneeeen penseendens 37,529 
Premium account 489,048 
Expense account 53,159 


Other resources 10,288 
Ph cktcchnenasesdocsesdaeeetasaceusssesennestwes siniibbien eae 1,354,409 


Total resources $77,853,815 


LIABILITIES, 
Deposits............ RE Tee $70,293,938 $73,102,924 
Reserve fund 2,777,374 
20,374 
1,952,741 
400 


$77,853,815 


Number of depositors 194,923 203.273 
Average to each depositor $360 $359 
Average rate of dividends paid..........ccceeeecscees oeeeee 3.00 3.26 
Amount of dividends paid............60. pasadseeoeos TT - —_ 2,263,120 
Municipal tax 18,649 
PE sdscuscedesdsdetucssssccooococsnie seecoues 537,720 
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The above statement shows an increase of $3,230,644 in the total assets of Savings banks 
for the year, while last year the increase was $3,546,959. The gain in deposits alone has been 
$2,808,985, being $244,513 less than the gain in this item in 1901. The amount deposited during 
the year, including dividends credited, has been $16,327,734, the amount actually received from 
depositors being $14,064,613. The amount withdrawn during the same time has been $13,518,748- 


Classification of Deposits. 


EXHIBIT A. 


depositors. 

ee ino nckneccncececcsavenvenvencesesssss 157,143 
Deposits of over $500 and not over $2,000...........0.eeeeee 42,623 
Deposits of over $2,000 and not over $5,000...............6- 3,305 
ee GE Fe Ge GI ivcicec cc ccccccnccscccceccccscoosces 202 

203,273 

EXHIBIT B. 

Deposits of $500 and not over $2,000 ......... cc cece eee ee eee 199,706 
ee i CO a 6. 0:5:0600006606060600000000000000600008 3,507 

203,273 


RESERVE. 
The total amount of the reserve fund at the present time is $2,777,374, being 3.79 per cent. 


of the deposits. 
1901 was $146,339. 


Number of 








Amount of 
deposits. 
$18,764,534 

44,372,036 


8,172,579 
1,793,743 





$73,102,924 
$63,136,600 


9,966,323 


$73,102,924 


This is a gain of $309,349 in that fund during the year, while the gain for 


Our statute has for years required each Savings bank semi-annually to carry from its 
profits to this reserve fund, an amount equal to one-fourth of one per cent. of the average 


amount of its deposits. 


Notwithstanding this accumulation has been thus continued from 


year to year, it now appears to be much within the limit of the five per cent. fixed by law. 
In 1892 tue per cent. of this accumulation to the deposits was 4.16, while as stated above it is 
now but 3.79. Thus it appears that the amount required by law is none too large to meet the 


purpose for which it is set aside. 


INVESTMENTS. 


The following table shows the classes, and the amount and percentage of assets in each 
class, now held by Savings banks, and a comparison with those for 1901. For the purpose of 
showing the gradual change in the percentage of these different holdings for ten years, those 


for 1892 are also given: 


























1902. 1901. 1892. 
RESOURCES, a og Percent- 
Percent- ge. age. 
Amount age. 

U.S. and District of Columbia bonds.......... $1,845,200 2.37 2.57 1.25 
ee WD OD ID co ccccccccccccccccccccece 2,828,103 3.63 2.81 1.90 
Public funds out of Maine.............cccceees 16,665, 151 21.41 21.74 28.30 
Railroad bonds in Maine................- een 6,841,123 8.79 .10 6.34 
Railroad bonds out of Maine ................+. 24,907,633 31.99 31.70 19.44 
Corporation bonds in Maine ............... sane 4,038,852 5.18 5.24 5.23 
Corporation bonds out of Maine............... 601,287 77 .79 79 
Railroad stock in Maine....... ...ccccccccccces 862, 1.11 1.038 71 
Railroad stock out of Maine...............ee.- 409,852 52 .62 .73 
Corporation stock in Maine.................s: ’ .69 78 .50 
Corporation stock out of Maine............... 67, .09 ll .06 
National bank stock in Maine................6. 2,111,757 2.71 3.13 4.26 
National bank stock out of Maine............. 84, ll 13 .63 
Other bank stock in Maine..................e 85,450 ll 14 18 
Loans on mortgages of real estate............. 8,212,635 10.55 10.70 12.66 
LLL LL TI 3,107,095 3.99 3.94 9.32 
Loans to municipalities ..............cecceeeees 641,763 82 .98 .70 
LOANS tO COPPOPAtiONS. ......ccccccccccccccccees 1,038,887 1.33 1.61 2.36 
Real estate investment............ccccecccccees 545, .70 42 87 
Real estate foreclosure. ............ecceceeceece ‘ .63 .66 87 
Furniture and fixtures............cccecceceeees 37,529 .05 .05 .03 
DOLCE |... cccacenesseeesesecceson 489,048 .63 .67 97 
ene tnipteRe te RN la RET 53,159 07 04 .03 
ATLL LALIT 0,288 01 -02 .02 
__LaPAPTF sk ah eA NH ERO RAS aR I 1,354,409 1.74 1.72 1.85 
SN niiiabidht tid nei ene enindeukameniel | $77,853,815 | 100.00 100.00 100.00 





This is an increase during the year of $733,583 in the public funds in Maine ; $439,831 in the 
public funds out of Maine ; $797,155 in the railroad bonds in Maine; and $1,248,891 in the rail- 


road bonds out of Maine. 
7 
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The investment law is the most important of those regulating the affairs of Savings 
banks. It dies at the very foundation of the success and permanency of this system of banks, 
In most instances the officials of these institutions would invest safely and wisely without 
restriction of law. But experience shows that they can not be successfully conducted as a 
whole without such statute limitations. As a matter of fact, mutual Savings banks have 
never been successfully conducted in any State or country unless placed under such regula- 
tions. And asa rule they have also been the most prosperous in those States restricting such 
investments to the highest grade of securities. This is because the losses in the better classes 
are enough less to more than make up for the smaller income they pay. 

The present investment law has been amended and changed until its original provisions 
are lost in the confusion that has resulted therefrom. It is often difficult for the most ex- 
perienced to determine the proper construction of some of its provisions. Many of the regu- 
lations, especially those relating to investment in the securities of corporations, were enacted 
under vastly different conditions from those that now exist. At the time these provisions 
were incorporated into the statute there were but few corporations within the State seeking 
investment capital, excepting quasi-public corporations like railroads and water com- 
panies. Conditions have changed in this respect. Much of the ordinary business of the State 
is now conducted by corporations, organized under general provisions of law, and having 
less legal responsibility than the individuals who formerly did the same business. Thus, 
under the present investment law, Savings banks are permitted to make loans to corpora- 
tions almost without restriction, while they are forbidden making similar loans to natura! 
persons whose property is all holden for the payment of their debts. Because of this change 
in the conditions and methods of doing business, our statute permits investments which the 
Legislature never intended to authorize. 

On the other hand the difficuly of obtaining securities paying a reasonable income makes 
it important that all new fields of investment within the lines of reasonable safety be made 
available for the employment of these funds. To illustrate, the law limits investments in 
railroad securities of other States to bonds secured by first mortgage. The trunk lines of 
steam railroads, as now existing, have usually been made up by consolidating several inde- 
pendent corporations, each having outstanding bonds secured by mortgage on its original 
property. When new bonds are floated by these great systems it is rare that the mortgages 
securing their payment are a first lien upon all of the property covered. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to find first-class steam railroad bonds that come within the strict letter of our invest- 
ment law, for such bonds are now rarely issued excepting by electric railroads and the 
smaller and new steam railroads. Thus are the banks barred from investing in securities of 
the great trunk lines of railroads, because of the very provisions of law that are presumed to 
compel them to invest in only the safer classes of securities, while they may purchase the 
weaker and untried securities of the electric and small steam railroads. This is simply another 
illustration of the fact that this statute is not applicable in many respects to present condi- 
tions. Instances might be cited showing the need of changing other provisions of this law 
for similar reasons. 

Attention is not called to these conditions, however, for the purpose of recommending 
changes at the present time. This matter should not be acted upon without the most careful 
consideration. It requires more investigation and study than any committee of the Legisla- 
ture could possibly give to it unless the whole matter bad been carefully prepared in advance 
for their consideration. The State has created these institutions and caused the accumulation 
of the funds they hold. It is now morally responsible that they be handled with all the care 
and prudence possible. For these reasons it would be well to authorize some one or more 
persons to make a careful and extended study of the subject of investments and report their 
conclusions in the form of a new law to the next Legislature, to the end that the matter may 
have intelligent consideration. 


EARNINGS ON VARIOUS CLASSES OF INVESTMENTS. 


The gross income of the banks must be applied as follows: Three-fourths of one per 
cent. to the payment of the State tax ; approximately one-fourth of one per cent. to the pay- 
ment of expenses of management, including municipal taxes; and one-half of one per cent. 
to the reserve accumulation provided by law. ‘The balance remaining then becomes available 
for the payment of dividends. 

Now what rate of dividends can the Savings banks pay from a gross income of four per 
cent. after making the above deductions of three-fourths of one per cent., one-fourth of one 
per cent, and one-half of one per cent., or a total of one and one-half per cent.? This appar- 
‘ ently leaves them a net income of only two and one-half per cent. for that purpose. 

Naturally it is asked, how are the banks able to pay an average dividend of three and one- 
fourth percent. upon their presentincome? It is possible only because of their large amount 
of investments, made under different interest conditions, and yielding more income than 
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those made during the period covered by this investigation. These old investments are fast 
maturing, however, and are being replaced by those bearing the present or lower rate of 
interest. 

Attention is also called to other conditions that, to some extent, assist the banks in pay- 
ing the present average dividends from the earnings received. It is the income upon the 
reserve fund itself and the small margin of advantage the banks obtain upon short time 
deposits, upon which no interest accrues. While this does not seem to be a very material 
amount, yet it must in the aggregate give the banks the advantage of about one-fourth of 
one per cent. in their net income. 

The following table shows the classes of investments, the amount of each purchased and 
the average rate of income obtained thereon for the official years 1901 and 1902: 


| 


























| 1901. | 1902. 

CLASSES OF INVESTMENTS. A | an ws 

_ Amount aoa Amount vaeal 

purchased. éncome. purchased, income. 
Public funds in Maine..........ccccccccsccces $339,726 3.31 $909,183 3.28 
Public funds out of Maine......... seonneonses 2,886,250 3.23 1,474,500 3.39 
Railroad bonds 1m Maine...............sseee0. 933,100 3.62 802,150 4.27 
Railroad bonds out of Maine.................| 4,589,575 4.15 2,846,617 4.22 
Corporation bonds in Maine......... saaeen een \ 4.46 323, 4.42 
Corporation bonds out of Maine............. 29,000 4.56 ' 4.47 
Pl ti:siicahenseebeedeeusieoustetouneqees | $9,123,951 3.79 $6,385,301 3.92 

DIVIDENDS. 


The following table gives the rate and amount of dividends paid by Savings banks during 
the year covered by this report, and a comparison with those of 1901: 




















l 
1901. | 1902. 
RATE OF DIVIDEND. 7 7 a 
Number of | Amount of |Number of | Amount of 
banks. | dividends. | banks. dividends. 
| 
Four per cent. paid DY............ceeeeeeeeees 5 6 |_~—Ss $76,730 2 $12,743 
Three and three-quarters per cent, paid by. uaa @| ..ooe | 2 48,559 
Three and one-half per cent, paid by......... 20 1,559,347 18 1,425,430 
Three and one-quarter per cent. paid by.... 3 93,323 3 142,495 
SEED HOT GHG, WEEE BU cc cccccccccccccccsccess 23 474,620 | 26 | 633,5 
3.26 average rate, 1902............ panebiateiaa Sl =| «$2,204,022 | 851 ~—s |: $2,263,120 
; { 


The average rate of dividends paid has been 3.26, while that of 1901 was 3.30. Only two 
banks, having deposits amounting to $852,870, have maintained their dividends at four per 
cent. Eighteen, with deposits amounting to $43,371,798, have paid dividends at the rate of 
three and one-half per cent. for the year. 


TAXES. 


The amount of taxes paid to the State for the year has been $537,720, as against $500.738 
last year—an increase of $36,987. The increase in the amount of this tax for two years has 
been $88,892. This is more than would have resulted from the increase in deposits alone, and 
may be attributed in part to the reduction in the amount of Government bonds held, which 
are exempt from taxation. 

The increase in the amount of this tax over that of 1892, the last year under the old rate, 
is $172,947. This is an increase of forty-seven per ceut. in the amount of the State tax, while 
the deposits have increased but thirty-seven per cent. during that time. No part of this 
increase can be attributed to a decrease in the holdings of Gover t bonds as the amount 
of these holdings is in excess of that of 1892. The difference in proportionate increase is prin- 
cipally due to the provisions of the tax law of 1893. Previous to that time the tax was laid 
upon the average amount of deposits alone, while now the average of the reserve and undi- 
vided profits is included therewith. Again, the present tax rate is five-eighths of one per 
cent. upon investments in the State, and seven-eighths upon investments out of the State. As 
has already been explained, the larger part of the increase in assets of these banks must 
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necessarily be invested out of the State. For this reason, as the proportion of these classes 
of investments changes, the average rate of tax paid increases by force of the law itself. 
When enacted, this law was not intended as a measure to increase the amount of taxes paid 
by Savings banks. It was designed solely for the purpose of encouraging the investment of 
their funds within the State. It appears, however, that ten per cent. of the increase in the 
amount of their taxes is due to its effect. 

Reasonable and equitable taxes wisely expended produce good results, while unnecessary 
and excessive taxes are always burdensome, no matter how great the ability of the tax-payer 
to meet them. All agree that it is necessary for the State to collect sufficient revenues, in the 
form of taxes, to meet the expenses of Government, and all agree that the deposits in Say- 
ings banks should pay their just portion of this amount. Care should be taken, however, not 
to impose upon any particular class of property more than its just portion of these burdens. 
Certainly no one wishes to pluce a prohibitive tax upon Savings banks—a tax that will embar- 
rass or imperil their future—as it is generally admitted that they are among the most benefi- 
cent institutions of the State. 

It isa most embarrassing responsibility for any official of the State to urge a measure 
tending to reduce its revenues. But the State’s policy toward these institutions in the past 
clearly makes it the duty of the Bank Examiner at this time to recommend a reduction in the 
rate of their tax, for the same reason that he would urge other needed changes in the regu- 
lation of their affairs. Former bank examiners have frequently called attention to the 
amount of taxes paid by Savings banks. They have always treated the matter fairly and 
conservatively. They never have been influenced by any thought of personal advantage, as 
there could have been no possible consideration of the kind to prejudice them in favor of 
these institutions. But they have invariably urged that the deposits in Savings institutions, 
made up as they are principally of the small savings of those in moderate circumstances in 
life, ought not to be taxed to such an extent as to discourage their future accumulation ; 
that the indirect benefits derived from the teachings of these institutions entitle them to the 
same consideration given our schools and charitable institutions; that if the State desired to 
regulate their affairs solely with a view of obtaining the largest possible income therefrom, 
even then a lower rate of taxation would give better results; that a reduction in the rate of 
this tax, as in 1882, would in time increase, rather than diminish, the amount collected ; that 
the larger portion of nearly all other classes of personal property escapes taxation altogether, 
while every dollar deposited in the Savings banks is found and made to pay its contribution 
to the State; and that the rate of taxation upon savings deposits in this State is higher than 
in any other State or country where mutual] Savings banks exist. 

Since the above reasons for a reduction in the rate of this tax were presented, conditions 
have materially changed, These reasons still have force, but there now appears to be a much 
stronger and more urgent reason why relief should be granted. It is in consequence of the 
decrease in the possible earnings upon their investments and the necessary reduction of their 
dividends. The question now is not what dividend depositors ought to have, or ought to be 
satisfied with, but what they will be satisfied with and not withdraw their deposits. It is not 
what taxes the banks ought to pay, but is purely and solcly a question of what they can pay, 
and continue business. 

These banks were created because it was thought that they would become a public benefit. 
They are not the result of private and special legislation, enacted for the purpose of giving 
private individuals franchise rights for their own profit and advantage. In no instance have 
those who patronize suc. institutions attempted to organize them or to obtain legislation 
regulating their affairs. Their funds have been accumulated because the State has considered 
it good policy to maintain such institutions in order to teach our people lessons of thrift and 
economy, and to accumulate their small savings, thus making such sums available as business 
capital to be used in the development of the industries of the State. Strict laws have been 
enacted limiting the investments of these institutions, thus limiting and restricting their 
possible earnings. Up to the present time, the results obtained for the depositors have been 
so satisfactory that their accumulations have increased until they are now the largest aggre- 
gation of capital in our State. The State at the same time has directly profited by this policy, 
as these institutions have, since 1872, paid into its treasury $9,119,172, and are now paying 
about one-fourth of its revenue, and that too upon a class of property that elsewhere would 
yield but little in the way of taxes. 

It is of the utmost importance that these institutions should be able, at all times, to return 
to their depositors the full amount of the principal standing to their credit. 1f it is desired 
to retain such deposits and continue their increase, it is also necessary to pay the depositors 
a satisfactory rate of interest. It is generally believed that three per cent. is the lowest rate 
that depositors would accept without at once withdrawing their deposits. This is thought to 
be the dead line across which no Savings bank can pass with safety. It might be possible for 
an individual institution temporarily to pay a less rate, without losing its deposits, providing 
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the depositors fully understood the circumstances, yet this would be a dangerous experiment. 
It is, therefore, necessary that these banks in some way obtain a gross income sufficient to 
give this net result, after paying taxes and expenses and setting aside the reserve required by 
law. The banks recognize this fact and are making their investments with a view of obtain- 
ing an income that will give this result. 

The necessity for such an income has shaped the investments of all Savings banks during 
the past few years, and materially changed the percentage of the different classes of their 
holdings. The margin of difference in the income to be obtained from the different kinds of 
securities is so smali that a change of one-fourth of one per cent. in the gross earnings would 
change the whole character of their investments. Had the rate of the tax been reduced seven 
years ago—when such a reduction was first urged by myself—and the saving in profits been 
used to purchase a better grade of investments, the banks could have maintained their 
former high percentage of municipal and high-grade steam railroad bonds, and at the same 
time have continued their holdings of Government bonds sold during the past two years. 
To repeat, a reduction of one-fourth of one per cent. in the rate of taxation would probably 
have entirely changed the whole character of these institutions, and safeguarded them 
against any crisis that could possibly arise in the future. Tosome extent the rate of interest 
upon different investments depends upon the degree of safety they offer. A high rate of 
income now may mean danger in the future. A low rate of income now means absolute 
safety under any condition in financial affairs that can possibly arise. It is better to keep the 
principal secure, even though it results in the payment of smaller dividends and ultimately 
in liquidation. The banks should only consider investments assuring absolute safety. 

The amount of this tax as actually assessed for the six months ending the last Saturday 
in October, 1902, was $271,889. If computed with a horizontal reduction of two-eighths from 
the present rate, making an average of one-half of one per cent. instead of three-fourths as 
now, it would have been $182,701. If computed upon the same basis of reduction in rate, with 
the discrimination between investments acquired prior and subsequent to 1893 eliminated, it 
would have been $184,613. With prosperous times, satisfactory dividends and a condition of 
the banks assuring public confidence, there would be a natural increase in these deposits of 
approximately $3,000,000 annually. Thus, under such conditions, with the present rate of 
taxation there would be an annual increase of from $20,000 to $25,000 in the amount of this 
tax. If the rate be reduced as suggested, and other conditions remain the same, the annual 
increase in the amount of this tax would be from $15,000 to $18,000. From the above, it is 
estimated that at the reduced rate this tax next year would be approximately $380,000, or 
about the same as that paid five years ago. This increase in deposits, and consequent increase 
in the amount of taxes, would be still greater did not the low rate of dividends now paid lead 
to the deposit of a portion of such savings in trust companies and National banks, Trust 
companies now pay a tax of one-half of one per cent. upon this class of accumulations. If 
the Savings bank tax should be reduced to the same rate, it could make no difference in the 
revenues of the State in which of these classes of banks savings deposits might be found. 
When deposited in National banks, however, they escape taxation entirely, although the 
depositor is liable to pay a municipal tax thereon. As the National banks pay no tax upon 
such deposits, they can afford to pay higher rates of interest than can Savings banks. Thus the 
present policy of the State drives these funds from institutions under its own control to 
banks where, under any law yet enacted, they escape taxation altogether. The total annual 
accumulation of savings deposits in all kinds of banks in the State must amount to at least 
$5,000,000. In the estimates made it has been assumed that but $3,000,000 of this increase would 
go to the Savings banks. Even this conclusion is based upon the presumption that the rate 
of taxation upon this latter class of banks will be reduced, and that they will thus be able to 
maintain approximately their present average rate of dividends. 

Only one reason is assigned why these banks should not be granted this reduction in taxes. 
It is that these institutions are now used toa large extent by people of wealth for the deposit 
of their funds for investment. This view is held by many who are thus prejudiced against 
these institutions. A very brief investigation, however, must convince them that this idea 
iserroneous. A careful study of the statistics given in this report, under the title ** Classifi- 
cation of Deposits,” shows that this can not be true. The depositors in these institutions 
now number 203,273. The average to each depositor is $359.62. Depositors to the number of 
199,766 have $2,000 or less standing to the credit of each, while there are only 3,507 accounts 
with a balance above that sum. These larger accounts are made up principally of trust 
funds, which if otherwise invested would pay no tax. These figures alone completely answer 
the assertion, excepting that occasionally one individual may have deposits in several differ- 
ent banks. While it is admitted that there are more or less deposits of this kind, it is denied 
that such deposits make up any material portion of the total amount. It is also suggested 
that such deposits are not desirable for the Savings banks to hold, and that this department 
in 1898_urged legislation so limiting the amount that no one individual could haye over $2,000 
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in the Savings banks of this State and receive dividends thereon. This was not urged for the 
reason that these depositors were escaping taxation, but solely because the banks were being 
embarrassed by the amount of new deposits. 


TRUST AND BANKING COMPANIES. 


In the following table is presented a statement of the resources and liabilities of the trust 
and banking companies, October 25, 1902, and a comparison with those of October 26, 1901: 


RESOURCES. 1901. 
TE Te $6,461,048 
Mortgages of real estate 1,173,143 
Stocks and bonds 4,966,345 
130,211 
595,877 
224,413 


Sinking funds investments 

Real estate owned 

Due from other banks and bankers 

Expense account 

i ee ae A eeeialeemeaeses 
Cash on hand and on deposit 

Other resources 


I i al ine ia $15,207,325 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 


Undivided profits 

inca ieee eneeeeeesaehebedines 
ae PT ee ee 
Certificates of deposits 

Trust department 

Sinking fund for corporations 

Unpaid dividends 
EE 19,095 
Treasurers’ checks outstanding 14,320 
Due to other banks and bankers 33,015 
Bills payable 115,500 
a a 121,919 


Total liabilities $15,207,325 


Number depositors, time deposits ................000- 11,749 
Numter depositors, demand deposits 10,315 
Number depositors, certificates of deposit 1,753 


Total number of depositors 23,817 


Amount of dividends on stock . 
Amount of interest paid on time deposits............. 170,627 
Amount of interest paid on demand deposits 97,206 


Total profits distributed $371,053 


Average rate per cent. of dividends paid on stock.... 6.34 
Average rate per cent. of interest on time deposits... 3.41 


1902. 
$7,860,603 
1,420,301 
5,135,097 
143,613 
614,431 
216,079 
2,547 
26,454 
108,000 
1,482,899 
25,913 


$17,035,941 


$1,676,800 
446,150 
769,755 
5,265,675 
7,171,198 
562,880 
165,794 
671,349 
773 
39,907 
26,988 
40,205 
98,854 
99,608 


$17,035,941 


13,634 
10,643 
1,985 
26,212 
$116,950 
164,229 
121,221 
$402,380 
7.50 

3.37 


The proportionate gain in the trust and banking companies during the year, based on 
their total assets and on the number of banks, exceeds that in any other class of banking 
institutions doing business in the State. This increase in their assets as well as iz their earn- 
ings indicates that they have had a most prosperous year. Considering the fact that they 
have but recently entered a field which was fully covered apparently by the National banks, 
with which they are in direct competition, their growth is remarkable and indicates that they 
must be a convenience in the business and financial affairs of our State. While they are at 
some disadvantage in their competition with National banks, because of the tax of one-half 
per cent. on their saving deposits, yet they seem fully able to conduct a prosperous and pro- 
gressive business. This result may be due to some extent to the liberal provisions of the 
charters under which they are operating, but to a still greater extent is it due to the ener- 
getic and wise management Of those who bave them in charge. 

FREMONT E. TIMBERLAKE, Bank Examiner, 











STATE BANKS. 


MINNESOTA. 


We have in this State the best banking law on any statute books in the world, and it is 
my opinion that it is the duty of the department—under our law—not only to see that the 
pvokkeeping is properly done and that the investments are made within the provisions of 
law, but I believe that the department should see to it that the securities are sound and that 
the investments representing the assets of the bank are of the full and actual value at which 
they are carried on the books. This, in addition to the fact that every officer avd director 
should be required to perform his entire duty under the statute and the recognized commer- 
cial law of good business. When you consider that in the financial corporations under the 
supervision of this department there are over seventy-five millions of dollars invested, you 
can understand the importance of this view of the case. At this time I wish to say that the 
management of the various banks and financial institutions have given me their most hearty 
co-operation in the performance of my official duties. 

The following will be of some value as showing the scope of investigation covered in the 
bank work. The cash is first counted and the cash book, the journal, the individual and gen- 
eral ledgers, the trial balances, the time and demand certificates of deposit and the registers 
thereof, the Cashier’s checks, the bills receivable, the accounts due from banks, the collection 
register, the minute book, stock book, stock register and stock ledger, all have to pass a 
thorough examination, and if any differences exist therein, efforts are made to locate them, 
and if the differences cannot be found, the same are charged or credited out, as the case may 
be, so that the several accounts will actually agree with the balances reported in the ledger. 
Every piece of paper and evidence of asset is carefully gone over to see if it is complete in 
every respect as to form, signature, endorsement and recording. The many legal technicali- 
ties, if any of them should be imperfect, may cause a loss to the bank. Then the past-due 
paper must be gone into very thoroughly. All the notes and other assets of the bank must 
be listed to see if the required amount ison hand. The outstanding certificates of deposit 
and Cashier’s checks must be listed to see whether the account on the ledger is correct. The 
multitude of different lines of investigation, which embraces a general knowledge of the 
value of all the assets, must be gone into by the examiner and the same brought to a satis- 
factory standard of value. 1 have given especial attention to the eradication of doubtful 
and past-due paper, overdrafts, cash items and excessive loans, and am pleased to say that 
where we have found any of the irregularities above stated, we have been successful in eradi- 
cating the same, and I am firmly of the opinion that there is very little of any kind of ques- 
tionable asset among the $75,000,000 in the resources of our financial] institutions. 


GROWTH OF OUR STATE BANKING SYSTEM. 


The growth of the State banks in number, strength and the confidence of the people of 
this State is a source of great pride and congratulation. Since the last biennial report of this 
department was issued there have been seventy-eight new State banks chartered; the num- 
ber liquidated by transformation into National banks, or otherwise, is twenty-one, leaving a 
net gain of fifty-seven banks. 

In 1880 the National banks of this State had $2.92 of assets to $1.00 held by the State bank- 
ing institutions; the latter have gained until now the ratio stands at only $1.51 of National 
bank assets to $1.00 of State bank assets. 


TAXATION OF BANKS. 


Our State law very properly requires that a certain amount of undivided profits shall be 
set aside as a permanent surplus, and this, together with the capital, is used as a basis of tax- 
ation. To these two items is added the undivided profits. 

The undivided profit account is of a problematical value, prospective profits making up a 
very large per cent. of the credit side and all losses on account of bad debts, payment of 
extraordinary expenses and interest on time deposits must come out of it. Asasafeguard to 
the depositors, the banks should be given an incentive to build up a large permanent surplus 
and undivided profits account; the latter, until it equals a large per cent. of the capital and 
surplus, should be left untaxed, thus encouraging them to strengthen their financial position, 
in preparation for the stringent times that will surely come, instead of dividing all of their 
earnings to avoid taxation. Losses will be sutfered and the time is coming when a large 
undivided profit will be needed to draw upon to make them good. 


Limit oF LOANS BY BANKS OF DISCOUNT AND DEPOSIT. 


Under the present conditions, our State banks have a great deal of surplus money. The 
demand for commercial loans in their several communities is very limited. Real estate 
security has proven to be one of the best methods of loaning their money, and to the rural 
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bank I have no hesitancy in saying that in a State like Minnesota, where the values are so 
thoroughly established, that no better security can be obtained. 

Our banking law should be amended so as to allow our State banks to make first mort- 
gage loans on improved farms in this State in amount not to exceed thirty per cent. of the 
paid-in capital of the bank, provided not to exceed fifty per cent. of the actual appraised cash 
value is loaned on any one piece of land. This would be of great value to our State, furnish- 
ing a safe channel for otherwise idle money, and keeping earned interest at home instead of 
sending it out of the State. 

APPRAISALS OF SECURITIES. 


It being a fact that our Savings banks, banks of discount and deposit and trust companies 
are the owners of a considerable amount of real estate, and of a large amount of real estate 
security, and that in many instances this security represents ** trust funds,” and in all instan- 
ces representing an investment of moneys belonging to the general public, I earnestly recom- 
mend that our laws be so amended as to allow this department to have careful appraisal made 
of such properties in order to ascertain whether they are fairly worth the money and are of 
the value at which they are carried on the books of the various corporations, to the end that 
the general public may know and feel assured of the safety of their funds; and that the actual 
expense of such aporarante should be paid by the corporations owning or holding the property 
as security. 

ANNUAL FEES OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


I would call your attention to the fact that the fees for the examination of our financial! 
institutions and corporations are entirely inadequate to, in any considerable degree, pay the 
expenses necessarily incurred, and 1 earnestly recommend that legislation be had which wil! 
increase the income from this source. I think the banks of the State will join me in recom- 
mending that the present fees be at least doubled. Savings banks and trust companies should 
be placed upon the same basis and pay the same proportionate fee that is or shall be paid by 
banks of discount and deposit. 

Trust COMPANIES. 


I earnestly recommend that legislation be had which will allow our trust companies and 
Savings banks to invest in securities of the general class that is now permissible under the 
laws of New York for investments by Savings banks, and that the trust companies of this 
State may be allowed to buy and sell exchange. 


DEPOSIT OF GUARANTY FUND. 


The law now requires that the guaranty fund of the trust companies shall be deposited 
with the State Auditor. In view of the fact that this department must inyestigate the guar- 
anty fund along with the balance of the assets of the trust companies, I believe it expedient 
that the securities constituting the guaranty fund should be deposited with the Public Exam. 
iner. I therefore recommend that the words “* Public Examiner ” be inserted in lieu of “ State 
Auditor” where the same appears in the law requiring the deposit of the guaranty fund. 


ASSESSMENT OF STOCKHOLDERS OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


I also recommend that the law be so amended as to allow assessments to be made upon the 
stockholders of trust companies, in the same way that it can now be made upon stockholders 
of banks of discount and deposit. In this way, trust companies may often be saved from 
bankruptcy, when under the present plan—which requires a unanimous vote before an assess- 
ment can be made—it universally results in the company being thrown into the hands of a 
Receiver, and the assessment being made after it is too late to protect the interests of the 
creditors or the stockholders. 


Statistics of State Banks. 


At the date of the last biennial report, July 31, 1900, the number of State 
banks reported was 
From that date to July 31, 1902, there have been authorized 


The losses (21) have been from— 
Liquidated 
Receivers appointed on application of Public Examiner. 
Converted to National banks,...........cccccscescees SpedORseeenesensceeeneeneesse 
Consolidation......... SEE EPP TT ETT ery PT ETT TT TTT TTT TTT rTTTTTTTTICTT TTT TTT Tit. 


Ee a ae a a eee iedasindttadkiaedheneneesnneanenteee 


Leaving in operation July 31, 1902 
Added since July 31, 1902 (to October 24, 1902) .........ccccececeeeee , 
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Since the last report ninety-six new banks have been organized or authorized with a cap- 
italization of $1,453,500; operations of banks increasing and reducing capital show a net 
increase Of $306,500 in capital stock. 


Minnesota State Banks—Summary of Condition July 31, 1900, and July 16, 1902. 














RESOURCES. “Tstbanks. = 288 banka. 
Loans and discounts..........+.. paeueeécoosnennnesacens $26,398,742 $38,100,783 
Ns 0. so anns cepesueneeeneeeeuaesetoneseeoonenees 189,193 219,179 
000 cpecesgeaaeeeoresessonesoneseese 7,950 26,237 
Other stocks, bonds and securities............ geceneeee 1,072,248 1,725,743 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures................ 917,783 1,118,437 
EE CN on cunccnoesnesecpecceesocesesevescovess 886,718 744,980 
ey SL Mind coccccecvecssesdoncesesencceoces eesesseses 20,326 
Revenue stamMps.........csccccsccces oP esceseeseesoncens . 36,885 5,752 
Checks and drafts in transit...............6. pions ———— =——i“(i“‘iéC 
I ccovcccescncccocecccoesccenesescsesecess 5,484,514 8,813,425 
Checks and cash items......... Kieiebtensseetessonnens 433,670 730,437 
SG Be iccccccscocccees ebunecdesdenseswsensnsieones . 2,808,848 3,220,534 
Sc cccccccuscoesdscnndocesenccesesesenees ° 23,410 27,314 
Mii cancekencecoeneneentncanedennconneceseonsene $38,641,230 $54,753,152 
LIABILITIES. 
Sh, ... cogtasagngumenendseeunsusesoanneneas .e- $6,654,800 $7,360,700 
PE Ndececccdesoceesoceseseseosocconceecesucoosoesesse 995,190 1,236,055 
re 403,767 644,278 
PE cnccdcvescecosees beiaeecensoncensonseensnnes 62,570 133,500 
ee 20,081 11,697 
Time certificates......... peeeeusensercsenesesesceeeerere 11,044,787 17,543,343 
ine rencesnegudcdnaueenbeunenensgewne 38,992 22,097 
Deposits subject to Check.......ccccccccccsccecesccceses 15,434,151 21,507,595 
I on  nrameemeeneneaneoonaonsoeseues 1,152,347 1,520,287 
SL, in cick ndaeeuepenenepesennenasaenenenees 33,516 54,502 
I icndnceendecensecsesesneseencousooseowens 465,934 657,512 
Dé nincuecenennieedasedeeeiueesbensensoensoonte 2,294,450 4,042,899 
Sin conceckescessncdsousncenenvasessteonees 40,641 18,683 
ee $38,641,230 $54,753,152 


S. T. JOHNSON, 
Public Examiner and Superintendent of Banks. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 


OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF BANKING, 
CHARLESTON, W. Va., December 1, 1902. 
To the Honorable A. B. WHITE, Governor of West Virginia. 

DEAR Sir: In compliance with an act passed by the Legislature, February 21, 1901, I 
have the honor to transmit herewith my Second Annual Report, showing the financial condi- 
tion of the several banking institutions and trust companies subject to my supervision in 
this State. 


NUMBER AND CONDITION OF BANKS. 


During the year just closed 1 have had under my supervision, in all, 123 institutions. I 
am glad to be able to report that there have been no failures, and with very few exceptions 
all these institutions are in excellent condition. 


STATE Banks CHANGED TO NATIONAL BANKS. 


During the year, however, two banks, namely, the Citizens’ Bank of Ronceverte and the 
Keyser Bank of Keyser, changed to the National system, and the Tygart’s Valley Bank of 
Philippi went into voluntary liquidation, and was succeeded by the First National Bank of 
Philippi. 

In the detailed statements I report 115 banks. This is the number doing business on Sep- 
tember 15, the date of the last call. Five new ones have been added to my list since that date. 

In making up this report I have used the sworn statements which came to me in response 
to my call made for September 15. 


8 
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I thought this desirable for the reason that it shows the relative and aggregate business 
of all the banks on a given day ; and for the further reason that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency called the National banks on that day, and by securing copies of their statements, I am 
able to lay before the public for the first time the detailed and aggregate business of all the 
banks in the State, both State and National. 

However, I have assured myself by personal examinations and investigations during the 
year, that the statements furnished to me by the institutions subject to my supervision are 
correct. 

AGGREGATE BANKING BUSINESS OF THE STATE. 


The figures which I am able to submit must be both surprising and gratifying to our peo- 
ple. They show that the deposits in the State banks alone have reached the magnificent 
total of $32,872,669.70. When you add to this the deposits in our National banks, which amount 
to $21,854,404.45, it brings the grand total up to $54,727,074.15, or over $50 per capita for the 
entire State. 

This money is pretty evenly distributed. My work of supervision now takes me, practi- 
cally, into every county in the State; in fact, there are but three counties which are destitute 
of banking facilities, and two of these will be provided for within the next few weeks. 


THE GROWTH OF BANKING BUSINESS. 


The growth of the banking business in this State during the last few years has been phe- 
nomenal. In order that you may clearly comprehend it, I submit the following figures rela- 
tive to State banks, which I have gleaned from the reports of the various bank examiners, 
extending back to the time when that office was first created : 


No. of Banks. Total deposits. 
$8,330,896.96 
9,418,513.26 
9,173,210.89 
9,066 ,980.99 
9,698.068.10 
10,609,880.96 
11,195, 954.26 
13,069,263.84 
16,284,386.99 
21,323,927.06 
26,782,556.39 
32,872,669.70 


From this table it will be seen that the increase for the entire State during the last six 
years has been considerably over 200 per cent. We have no large cities and no money centers, 
and our bank totals are still small compared with those furnished by many of the older States; 
but we challenge any State in the Union to show the same percentage of increase during the 
same, or a similar, period of time. 


BusInEss CAREFULLY CONDUCTED. 


The healthy condition of our banks and the conservative spirit of our bankers, is shown 
in the fact that although the demand for money is quite active, the aggregate reserve held 
by the banks is 29.5 per cent.; while the legal requirement in both State and National banks 
is only fifteen per cent. 

PRIVATE BANKS. 


In addition to the banks covered by this report, there are in the State five private banks; 
but I know nothing concerning their condition. IT have no jurisdiction over them, and when 
I requested them to furnish me statements for this report, they—with one exception—all 
declined to do so. This naturally brings up the question as to how they should be dealt with. 
In some States they are subject to State supervision; but I know of no way by which our 
State Legislature can supervise a man’s private business. But I am convinced that this kind 
of business ought not to be encouraged. These institutions are a law unto themselves. The 
safeguards which are thrown around National and State banks do not affect them. To sub- 
ject our regular banking institutions to this kind of competition is manifestly unfair. It is 
also unfair to the public, which usually does not distinguish between banking institutions, 
to permit them to put their faith and their money into an institution which may be finan- 
cially unsound. 

There is one method, however, by which they can be reached. They are unquestionably 
a legitimate subject for special taxation. Our Code, in a section which is very carelessly 
worded, and which is somewhat ambiguous, imposes an annual tax of one hundred dollars on 
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banks of this character; but the collection of this had never been enforced until I called the 
Auditor’s attention to it last year. If the enforcement of this tax is not sufficient to cause 
them to abandon their present system and embark under our liberal National, or more liberal 
State laws, then the tax should be increased until it would make the business unprofitable. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


Many of our banks are now bidding for savings deposits. This feature is attractive to 
the public and yields a fair margin of profit to the banks. But I regret to say that in all the 
State we have but one bank operating under our Savings bank law. This is the Mutual Savy- 
ings Bank of Wheeling. It isan excellent institution, and has had a steady growth since its 
organization, and I wish we had more of the same kind. 


BANK LEGISLATION, 


The banking law, which was passed by the last Legislature, is working admirably, and has 
more than met the expectation of its friends. 

It was freely predicted by some, that if we put any restrictions on our State banks, or 
subjected them to rigid supervision, that State banking would become unpopular and their 
numbers would decrease. But the result proves just the opposite. Since the business has 
been made more respectable, and the public confidence in it has been secured, we not only 
have a greater number, but a better class of State banks. In proof of this I refer you to the 
following list of seventeen new banks which I have opened in the last nine months: 


New Banks OPENED DURING THE YEAR. 


February 19. The Putnam County Bank, Hurricane. Capital subscribed, $25,000. Capi- 
tal paid in, $10,000. 

March 14. The Bank of Mount Hope, Mount Hope. Capital subscribed, $25,000. Capital 
paid in, $10,000. 

April 10. The Citizens’ Bank of Monroe County, Greenville. Capital subscribed, $27,000. 
Capital paid in, $11,400. 

May 7. The Bank of Reedy, Reedy. Capital subseribed, $25,000. Capital paid in, $10,000. 

May 26. The Dunkard Valley Bank, Blacksville. Capital subscribed, $25,000. Capital paid 
in, $10,000. 

June 4, Clay County Bank, Clay. Capital subscribed, $25,000. Capital paid in, $10,000. 

June 10. Miners and Merchants’ Bank, Thomas. Capital subscribed, $25,000. Capital paid 
in, $10,000. 

June 12. Bank of Pine Grove, Pine Grove. Capital subscribed, $25,000. Capital paid in, 
$10,000. 

July 5. West Virginia Savings Bank and Trust Company, Huntington. Capital sub- 
scribed, $100,000. Capital paid in, $49,250. 

July 16. Farmers and Merchants’ Bank of Whitmer, Horton. Capital subscribed, $25,000. 
Capital paid in, $10,000. 

July 17. The Bank of Martinsburg, Martinsburg. Capital subscribed, $35,000. Capital 
paid in, $14,000. 

August 6. The Grant County Bank, Petersburg. Capital subscribed, $25,000. Capital 
paid in, $12,500. 

September 19. Bank of Winfield, Winfield. Capital subscribed, $30,000. Capital paid in, 
$16,625. 

September 22. The Pullman State Bank, Pullman. Capital subscribed, $25,000. Capital 
paid in, $10,000. 

September 26. American Bank and Trust Company, Huntington. Capital subscribed, 
$56,500. Capital paid in, $28,250. (This has since been increased to $100,000, paid up.) 

November 11. The Lewis County Bank, Weston. Capital subscribed, $60,000. Capital 
paid in, $24,000, 

November 12. The Richwood Banking and Trust Company, Richwood. Capital subscribed, 
$32,000. Capital paid in, $14,500. 

These new banks are all good ones. Most of them are small and some of them will never 
be large, but they are in the hands of capable officials, and the stock is held by responsible 
men, and they are all entitled to the confidence and support of the communities in which 
they are located. 

Instead of finding this new banking law too rigid then, there is now a general feeling that 
in some respects it should have been made stronger. This is particularly true with reference 
to the payment of the capita) stock. 

The unexpected and unprecedented increase in the banking business of the State makes 
it imperative that I be given an assistant in order to maintain the efficiency of the work. I 
feel sure, however, that the Legislature will not hesitate to do this, especially when it is 
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understood that the Department is practically self-sustaining. By reference to another page 
of this report it will be seen that the fees which I have collected and turned into the State 
Treasury during the past year amount to considerably more than my salary and traveling 
expenses. 


Total Resources and Liabilities of the One Hundred and Fifteen West Virginia State 
Banks at Close of Business, September 15, 1902. 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 

Loans and discounts Capital stock paid in 
Overdrafts Surplus fund 
Stocks and securities, including Dividends unpaid 

3,830,781 | Undivided profits 
Banking house, furniture and fix- Due to banks 

1,428,182 | Total deposits 

246,747 | Certified checks 

Due from banks 8,374,656 | Notes and bills rediscounted 
Checks and other cash items 252,816 | Liabilities other than those above 
Exchanges for clearing-house 101,708 | 
Lawful money reserve in bank.... 1,666,291 | 
Expenses, including taxes and in- 





167,459 | 


4,848 | 
$42,735,099 | 
Respectfully submitted, 

M, A. KENDALL, Commissioner of Banking. 








Score or StaTE Banxs.—The case of Easton vs. The State of Iowa was decided 
by the United States Supreme Court on February 2 in favor of Easton, thus revers- 
ing the Supreme Court of the State. The case involved the applicability of State 
laws regulating State banks to National banks. In this instance the President of a 
National bank at Decorah was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment under the State 
law for accepting a deposit of $100 when he knew his bank to be insolvent. 

The decision was delivered by Justice Shiras. Announcing the conclusions of 
the court, Justice Shiras said : 

‘* Congress, having power to create a system of National banks, is the judge as 
to the extent of the powers which should be conferred upon such banks, and has 
the sole power to regulate and control the exercise of their operations. Congress 
has directly dealt with the subject of insolvency of such banks by giving control to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, who are author- 
ized to suspend the operations of the banks and appoint Receivers thereof when they 
become insolvent, or when they fail to make good any impairment of capital. Full 
and adequate provisions have been made for the protection of creditors of such in- 
stitutions by requiring frequent reports to be made of their condition, and by the 
power of visitation by Federal officers, and it is not competent for State legislators 
to interfere, whether with hostile or friendly intentions, with National banks or their 
officers in the exercise of the powers bestowed on them by the General Government.” 





JUST THE Book HE WaNnTED.—In remitting for a copy of MODERN BANKING 
MeEtTHops, W. M. Brown, of the Pittsburgh Bank for Savings, writes : 

‘* Please accept my best wishes for the success of the book. It is just the book 
I wanted.” 
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This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CITy. 


—The annual meetings of the National banks were held on January 13 and a number of 
changes were made in the boards of several institutions. 

At the Mercantile National Bank the number of directors was increased from nine to 
nineteen, the change being regarded as preparatory to the merger of the Broadway, Seventh 
and Mercantile. 

Charles H. Stout resigned as Vice-President of the First National Bank to accept a like 
office with the Liberty National. It is stated that Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., and Geo. F. 
Baker. President of the First National, now own a controlling interest in the Liberty 
National Bank. 

At the National City Bank P. A. Valentine, of Armour & Co., succeeded Robert Bacon as 
a director. 

—Frank Dean, Cashier of the Fifth Avenue Bank, becomes Vice-President of the Seaboard 
National Bank. J. F. Thompson, Cashier of the Seaboard National, has been elected Vice-Pres- 
ident of the new Bankers’ Trust Company. Mr. Dean continues to be a director of the Fifth 
Avenue Bank. B. H. Fancher, formerly Assistant Cashier of the latter bank, has been elected 
Cashier, and W. G. Gaston, formerly chief clerk, becomes Assistant Cashier. 


—Arthur K. Wood is the new Secretary and Treasurer of the Van Norden Trust Co., and 
Wm. W. Robinson and James B. Haig, Assistant Treasurers. 


—Operations of the American Surety Company, of which Henry D. Lyman is President, 
show the following results for the year ending December 31, 1902. After paying $497,645.07 
in claims, as well as expenses, there remained $352,067.05 net earnings, apportioned as follows: 
eight per cent. dividend, $200,000; reserve, $96,098.38; surplus, $55,968.67. 

During the year the company was obliged to deal with 723 defaulting employees, or more 
than two each day. 

The capital of the company is $2,500,000; surplus, $1,000,000, and undivided profits, $1,099,- 
790, while the total resources exceed $5,637,000. 

—It is reported that the New York State National Bank has been organized with $500,000 
capital, and that it will occupy the banking rooms heretofore tenanted by the National Bank 
of the United States at 100 William street. 


—It is stated that a controlling interest in the Eighth Ward Bank in Brooklyn, of which 
John C. Kelley has been President since its organization in 1893, has just been obtained by 
some Boston men. The deal, which involved about 700 shares of the stock, was completed by 
Henry Wells, Vice-President of the American National Bank of Boston. The Eighth Ward 
Bank has a capital of $100,000 and its business has shown a steady increase since its estab- 
lishment. 


—Several new elements have appeared in the board of directors of the North American 
Trust Company. The new directors, recently elected, and the interests they represent, are: 

Samuel Thorne, a director of the Central Trust Company; August Belmont, Clement A. 
Griscom, president of the International Mercantile Marine Company; P. A. B. Widener of 
Philadelphia; Charles T. Barney, President of the Knickerbocker Trust Company; William 
A. Read, of Vermilye & Co.; William Logan, Cashier of the Hanover National Bank; William 
R. Nicholson, President of the Land, Title and Trust Company of Philadelphia; John Mack, 
of Philadelphia, ex-Receiver of the Asphalt Company ; David H. King, Jr., president of the 
New York Dock Company, and R. B. Van Cortlandt, of Kean, Van Cortlandt & Co., bankers. 


—On January 13 the Hanover National Bank took possession of its new twenty-one story 
building at Nassau and Pine streets. This structure ranks among the largest and finest bank 
and office buildings in the city. An illustration of the new building was presented in the 
October issue of the MAGAZINE. 
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—An addition to the Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, is to be constructed at a cost 
of about $300,000. 


—Additional property has been bought, on Chambers street, by the Chemical National 
Bank, purchase of a plot on this street having been made several years ago. These parcels 
adjoin the present premises of the bank on Broadway. 


— At a meeting of the directors of the Twenty-sixth Ward Bank, Brooklyn, February 4, 
the resignation of Ditmas Jewell was accepted as President, and his son, John V. Jewell, was 
elected as his successor. The latter has been second Vice-President of the bank since its or- 
ganization. The elder Mr. Jewell bas been in poor health for some time. 


—A. A. Raven, President of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., was recently elected Vice- 
President of the Metropolitan Trust Company ; Benjamin Strong, Jr., was elected Secretary 
and Charles Baker, Jr., Treasurer. Mr. Raven, Lewis Cass Ledyard and Chas. M. Pratt were 
added to the board of trustees. 


—N. W. Harris & Co., who have occupied temporary offices at No. 31 Pine street, have 
leased for ten years the entire ground floor of the building at the northeast corner of Pine 
and William streets, formerly occupied by the Commercial Union Assurance Company. The 
firm will move to these quarters on May 1. 


— Officers and directors of the Corn Exchange Bank, together with a number of guests, 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the bank, by a banquet at Sherry’s on 
the evening of January 31. Each employee of the bank was presented with a corncob in 
which was fifty dollars in gold. 

In reviewing the history of the bank, President Wm. A. Nash spoke of two prominent 
characteristics of its business—lending money on warehouse receipts or bills of lading, and 
branch banking. Asa result of its fifty-years’ business the bank has earned $16,553,663, of 
which $5,858,477 has been devoted to expenses and taxes and $5,135,236 has been returned to 
shareholders. 

Among the speakers at the banquet were Joseph C. Hendrix, President of the National 
Bank of Commerce, and Frederick D. Kilburn, Superintendent of the State Banking Depart- 
ment. 


— At a recent meeting of the United Mortgage and Trust Company, William B. Boulton 
and Arthur Turnbull were elected directors. Mr. Turnbull has been Secretary of the com- 
pany for several years, and is connected with the firm of Post & Flagg. Mr. Boulton is sen- 
ior member of the firm of Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 


— The Manufacturers’ National Bank, Brooklyn, has just completed fifty years of success- 
ful existence as a banking institution, and expects to publicly commemorate the event some 
time in May. 

— The Bankers’ Trust Company, which has in its directorate representatives of ten local 
banks, one Jersey City bank and two important banking firms, has been organized. The com- 
pany will have a capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $500,000 and will do business in the for- 
mer Offices of the Liberty National Bank, 143 Cortlandt street. 

Edmund C. Converse, President of the Liberty National Bank and a director of the Uni- 
ted States Steel Corporation, will be President of the Bankers’ Trust Company. The active 
management of the company will rest with J. F. Thompson, who resigned as Cashier of the 
Seaboard National Bank to become Vice-President of the trust company. The directors are: 

James (+. Cannon, Vice-President Fourth National Bank; Edmund C. Converse, President; 
James A. Blair, of Blair &Co., Henry P."Davison, Vice-President First National Bank ; Gran- 
ville W. Garth, President Mechanics’ Nattonal Bank; A. Barton Hepburn, Vice-President 
Chase National Bank; William Logan, Cashier Hanover National Bank: Gates W. McGarrah, 
President Leather Manufacturers’ National Bank; William H. Porter, Vice-President Chemi- 
cal National Bank; George W. Perkins of J. P. Morgan & Co.; J. F. Thompson, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Albert H. Wiggin, Vice-President National Park Bank; Samuel Woolverton, President 
Gallatin National Bank, and Edward F.C. Young, President First National Bank of Jersey 
City. 

The new trust company will do business strictly as a trust company, keeping a definite cash 
reserve. 

—Charles L. Adrian succeeds M. J. Adrian as President of the German Exchange Bank. 
Edmund F. Swanberg has been appointed Cashier. 

—Charles N. Taintor has been elected President of the Riverside Bank, succeeding Henry 
C. Copeland, resigned. Mr.Copeland was one of the founders of the bank and had been Pres- 
ident for ten years. He retains his directorship and a large interest in the bank. 

—Wm. H. 8. Woods is the new President of the Bowery Savings Bank, taking the place of 
John D. Hicks, who wishes to give more attention to his personal! business affairs. 
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—George R. Crawford, President of the Westchester Fire Insurance Co., has been elected 
a director of the Consolidated National Bank. 


—Tbere have been the following changes in the officers of the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany: Julius M. Gerard, former Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, elected third 
Vice-President; J. McLean Walton, elected Assistant Secretary, and Harris A. Dunn, Assist- 
ant Treasurer, 

—The following proposed amendment to the constitution of the New York Clearing- 
House Association has been submitted by the clearing-house committee : 

‘*Every non-member institution (not a bank required by law to maintain a specified 
reserve) now or hereafter sending its exchanges through a member of the association shall, 
on and after June 1, 1903, keep in its vaults acash reserve equal to five per cent. of its deposits; 
and on and after February 1, 1904, such cash reserve shall be at least seven and one-half per 
cent. of its deposits, and on and after June 1, 1904, such cash reserve shall be such percentage 
as shall from time to time be fixed by the clearing-house committee, but not less than ten nor 
more than fifteen per cent. of its deposits. The reserve hereby required shall be an average 
reserve, as against the average deposits as shown upon its weekly statements.” 


NEW HNGLAND STATES. 


Providence, R. I.—The capital stock of the National Bank of North America has been 
reduced from $1,000,000 to $500,009. It is expected that the reduction of the capital will bring 
about the earning of larger dividends. The bank has a large surplus, and the reduction of 
capital will still give a very satisfactory working basis—more advantageous, it is believed, 
than with the larger capital. 

Boston.—D. G. Wing succeeds John W. Weeks as President of the Massachusetts National 
Bank, Mr. Weeks becoming Vice-President in place of Mr. Wing. 

—The American National Bank elected the following new officers at the annual meeting : 
Vice-President, Herbert J. Patterson; Cashier, Herbert A. Libby. Several new directors were 
also chosen. 


—On January 13 thirty-six out of thirty-eight Boston National banks elected officers and 
presented reports. These banks show a capitalization of $35,100,000, or $1,000,000 less than last 
year. Their total surplus is $14,892,700, an increase of $1,103,300. Undivided profits are $7,594,933, 
an increase of over $564,000. Loans show an increase of over $7,500,000, and deposits a decrease 
of over $5,500,000. Circulation shows an increase of over $2,000,000. 


New Trust Company.—Application has been made to the Massachussets Legislature for 
leave to incorporate the Brookline Trust Company. 


Change of Bank’s Title.—The National Pahquioque Bank, of Danbury, Ct., has changed 
its name to the City National Bank of Danbury--the new name being easier and more con- 
venient. 


Fall River, Mass.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Second National 
Bank it was voted that, *‘in the opinion of the stockholders, it is not desirable to ask for the 
renewal of the charter, but to let it expire by limitation on February 24 next.” The action 
was taken in consequence of the State law passed last year requiring the separation of Na- 
tional and Savings banks. The Second National occupies quarters with the Fall River Five 
Cents Savings Bank. The Second National was organized as the Wamsutta State Bank in 1856. 
It became a National bank in 1864. 


— Arrangements have been completed for the purchase of the assets and good-will of the 
Second National Bank by the Metacomet National] Bank. 

The value of the shares in the Second National was stated to be about $170 when it was 
voted to go out of business, and the Metacomet will take the Second National’s business and 
pay to the stockholders their share of the accumulations. 

The capital of the Metacomet is $500,000 ; of the Second National, $150,000. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Shamokin, Pa.—There has been a reorganization of the Shamokin Banking Company, 
and several hundred shares of stock held by non-residents have been acquired by local busi- 
nessmen. This will greatly increase the efficiency of the bank to local business enterprises. 
W.C. McConnell, the new President, is a leading resident of the town, and is well known 
throughout the State. He is prominently connected with a number of successful corpora- 
tions. T. J. Mullen, the new Vice-President, is also one of Shamokin’s successful business 
men, being extensively interested in the coal and iron industries. Ivanhoe s. Huber, who 
was elected Cashier of the bank at the time of its organization, August 4, 1871, continues to 
hold this position. He has been unanimously elected by each new board of directors, and 
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during his thirty-one years of service has shown himself to bea thoroughly capable bank 
officer. 

To Protect Savings Depositors.—Senator Marshall has introduced the following bill in 
the New York Legislature : 

* * * Nor shall any corporation, not under the supervision of the Banking Depart- 
ment, nor any individual firm, association or other corporation, in any manner represent or 
hold themselves out as engaged in or solicit the business specifically authorized by this arti- 
cle of the banking laws, or engage in any such business or any business substantially similar 
thereto, or adopt, use or advertise any rules or regulations similar to those in use generally 
by Savings banks, or issue pass-books or other evidences of deposits containing any such 
rules or regulations. Nothing in this section concerned shall be construed to prohibit em- 

loyers from receiving from time to time deposits of money from their employees and allow- 
ing and paying interest thereon. 


The avowed purpose of the bill is to prevent any possible deception being practiced upon 
depositors as to the character of the institution in which they place their funds and to pro- 
tect the class of depositors who patronize Savings institutions. 


To Repeal Savings-Bank Tax.—The tax on the surplus of Savings banks in New York 
State, which is in effect a tax on deposits, is sought to be repealed by a bill introduced by 
Assemblyman Ellis. 


Baltimore.—On January 29 and 30 the officers and directors of the Citizens’ National Bank 
received a number of invited visitors at the new banking rooms of the bank at Hanover and 
Pratt streets. These new rooms are completely appointed for the transaction of a banking 
business, and will enhance the bank’s popularity. Officers of the Citizens’ National are: 
President, Wesley M. Oler; Vice-President, David Ambach ; Cashier, Wm. H. O’Connell; As- 
sistant Cashier, Albert D. Graham. 


Philadelphia.—The Girard National Bank has concluded negotiations by which it 
becomes the purchaser of the Mechanics’ National Bank, consent of a majority of the stock- 
holders of the latter institution having been secured to part with their stock at $190 a share, 
an advance of $27 over the last recorded sale. 


—It is reported that the Market Street National Bank will increase its capital from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 

Newark, N. J.—On account of increased business the shareholders of the Fidelity Trust 
Company have voted to increase the capital stock from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 


A Successful Private Bank.—Messrs. North & Co., doing a private banking business at 
Unadilla, N. Y., present a very satisfactory report in their statement at the beginning of the 
present year. Their cash capital paid in is $25,000; surplus, $13,400, and deposits, $415,267. 

This bank makes and publishes regular Getailed statements, the same as incorporated 
banks, and is in all respects a well-managed and prosperous bank. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Arthur D. Bissell, Vice-President of the People’s Bank since its organi- 
zation, is now President of that institution. Daniel O’Day, whom Mr. Bissell succeeds, has 
large interests in the Standard Oil Co. which require his attention. He retains all his finan- 
cial interests in the bank and continues to be a director. 

Mr. Bissell was formerly president of the New York State Bankers’ Association, and is 
one of the well-known and popular bankers of the State. 


—The first annual election and banquet of the Buffalo Chapter of the American Institute 
of Bank Clerks, which was held on the evening of January 22 at the Castle Inn, was a most 
successful affair, there being over seventy present. 

The business meeting and election of officers resulted as follows: President, Ralph Croy, 
Bank of Buffalo; vice-president, M. S. Hall, 2d, Fidelity Trust Company; secretary, L. L. 
Williams, Manufacturers and Traders’ National Bank; treasurer, A. J. Duerr, Bank of But- 
falo. Those chosen to the executive committee were: E. N. Wilkes, Marine National Bank ; 
W. F. Duerr, Bank of Buffalo; Kenneth McDonald, Manufacturers and Traders’ National 
Bank; Grant Blodgett, Bank of Buffalo; Frank Noble, Marine National Bank. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Walter B. Duffy was recently elected President of the Flour City Na- 
tional Bank, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Chauncey C. Woodworth. 

Appointed Bank Examiner.—Major John F. Finney, formerly Assistant Treasurer at 
Philadelphia, has been appointed a National bank examiner for central Pennsylvania. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—There have been some important changes made in the Salt Springs 
National Bank. State Senator Francis H. Gates has purchased the Gridley interests, and 
Robert Hudson has been elected second Vice-President and general manager of the bank. 
Mr. Hudson has been Vice-President of a bank at Kittanning, Pa., for twenty years. 

—Lyman C. Smith has been elected President of the National Bank of Syracuse, in place 
of John Dunn, Jr., who wished to be relieved of the duties of the office after eight years’ ser- 
vice. He will continue with the bank as Vice-President, 
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Somerset, Md.—It is the intention of the Savings Bank of Somerset County to put up a 
modern bank building, to cost about $15,000. Work will begin on the new building either the 
coming spring or summer. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


New Orleans, La.—James H. Hyde, vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, of New York, and Gage C. Tarbell, second vice-president of the same company, were 
recently elected directors of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., of this city. 


Terrell, Texas.—The Harris National Bank changed its title to the American National 
Bank on January i3, the business and management continuing as heretofore. This bank has 
$100,000 capital, $113,495 surplus, and deposits amounting to about $276,000. Its officers are: 
President, John H. Corley; first Vice-President, Oscar Price; second Vice-President, T. E. 
Corley ; Cashier, W. P. Allen; Assistant Cashier, Ben Allen. 

San Antonio, Texas.—At a meeting of the directors of the First National Bank, held 
January 14, the following officers were elected: President, J. C. Frost; Vice-President, J. T. 
Woodhull; Cashier, Ned MclIlhenny. 

Louisiana State Banks.—L. E. Thomas, State Fxaminer of State Banks, reports on Jan- 
uary 24 that there are ninety-six State banks doing business in the State, which is nearly 
double the number in existence four years ago. He states that the banks appear to be doing a 
good business. They are required to make reports to him not less than four times a year. 

Louisville, Ky.—The name of the National Trust Co. has been changed to the United 
States Armor Vault and Trust Company. 

Increase of Capital.—The stockholders of the Wachovia Loan and Trust Co. of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., have increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $500,000. 


Atlanta, Ga.—A statement of the banks of which Wm. S. Witham is either President or 
financial agent shows that the capital of these banks on January 1, 1902, was $700,000; and 
$695,300 on January 1, 1903. Between these two dates the net profits increased from $287,036 
to $506,284, and deposits from $2,003,329 to $2,251,311. 

These banks have no connection one with the other, each having its own charter, its own 
capital and local board of directors and officers. 


—The Lowry National Bank earned twenty per cent. on its capital the past year. After 
paying an eight per cent. dividend, amounting to $24,000, the sum of $35,000 was added to 
undivided profits. Owing to the large addition to the bank’s business the capital will be 
increased to $500,000, the new stock being sold at $200, the premium being carried to surplus, 
making the surplus and profits $260,000. 

New Banks in Kentucky.—During the year 19%'2 there were organized in the State of 
Kentucky forty-nine State and private banks. They have a combined capital of $1,470,000. 
This increases the tota) number of banking institutions in the State to 312, 


WESTERN STATES. 


Fond du Lac, Wis.—The directors elected at the stockholders’ meeting of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fond du Lac, Wis., on January 13, unanimously elected J. B. Perry, President, 
and Ernest J. Perry, Cashier. 

J.B. Perry has been Cashier of the bank for the past thirty-six years and Ernest J. Perry 
Assistant Cashier for the past ten years. 

In 1864 the First National Bank succeeded the Bank of the North West, which was organ- 
ized in 1855. J. B. Perry has been connected with the bank continuously for forty-eight 
years, The bank has had a long and successful career, and its business at the present time is 
the largest in its history, and is continually growing. 

Chicago.—John C. Craft, formerly Cashier of the Bankers National Bank, has been elected 
Vice-President of that institution, and Frank P. Judson, formerly Assistant Cashier, was 
elected Cashier to succeed Mr. Craft. 

— Francis P. Putnam is the new Assistant Cashier of the National Bank of North Amer- 
ica, and Ward W. Willits, Charles O. Austin and Aylmer K. Perry are new directors. 

— James H. Hyde, vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society ; Geo. F. Baker, 
President of the First National Bank, of New York, and H. H. Porter, Jr., of New York, and 
Charles Deering, of this city, are new directors of the First National Bank. 

— Stockholders of the Fort Dearborn National Bank have under consideration a plan to 
double its capital stock, which is now $500,000. It is probable the increase will be made about 
the middle of the year. 

At the annual meeting in January, President John A. King retired and was succeeded by 
L. A. Goddard, who had been Vice-President and Cashier. 
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South Omaha, Neb.—The South Omaha National Bank is having a most satisfactory 
growth, its last statement showing a large increase in business in the past year. This bank’s 
prosperity is due to the careful provision made for meeting the requirements of its dealers, 
Guy C. Barton, is President, E. A. Cudahy, Vice-President, Truman Buck, second Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. C. Bostwick, Cashier, and H. C. Miller, Assistant Cashier. 


St. Louis.— Manager T. A. Stoddart of the clearing-house has compiled a statement show- 
ing the progress of the banks and trust companies of St. Louis for the past year. 

A notable feature of the year was the large increase in the capitalization of the financia} 
institutions, amounting in the banks to $2,550,000 increase of capital and $7,850,000 increase of 
surplus. The trust companies showed an increase in round figures of $5,740,000 capital and 
$9,400,000 surplus, The excess in amount of clearings for 1902 over the preceding year, which 
was a record-breaker, was $236,124. The capital and surplus of twenty banks and nine trust 
companies are given as follows: 

Capital. Surplus. 
$20,019,948 
Trust companies 24,014,830 
Title Guarantee Trust Co....... Se ee 826,595 


Total 344,951,373 


The total resources of the banks and trust companies were in December, 1901, $264,278,596 ; 
in December, 1902, $306,812,526; or a gain of $42,533,930. Dividends paid shareholders are shown 


by the report as follows: 
1901, 1902, 


Lec ae ne ee en $1,524,000 $1,978,000 
Trust companics 1,080,000 1,630,000 


2,604,000 $3,608,000 


The clearing-house statement for 1900 shows the clearings to have been $1,688,849,494 ; 1901, 
$2.270,680,216 ; 1902, $2,506,804,320. 


— At aspecial meeting of the directors of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, January 
5, John D. Davis was elected second Vice-President, and also a director. Samuel E. Hoffman 
was elected third Vice-President, 

During November and December this company increased its resources by $2,537,505. The 
total resources and liabilities of the company under date of the official call of October 31, 
1902, was $26,649,254. On December 31, 1902, the annual report to thestockholders, certified by 
chartered accountants, and verified by a committee of stockholders, no member of which 
was a director, showed resources and liabilities $29,177,759. 


Cincinnati.— Shareholders of the Fifth National Bank have unanimously approved of 
the increase of the capital stock from $300,000 to $600,000; one-half of the increase will be 
allotted to present shareholders at par, and the other $160,000 will be sold at 200, the premium 
being added to the surplus, making that item $360,000. The regular eight per cent. annual 
dividend will be continued. 


—The capital of the Merchants’ National Bank will be increased from $600,000 to $1,000,000. 
M. E. Ingalls succeeds H. C. Yergason as President, the latter becoming Vice-President. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—At the recent annual meeting of the shareholders of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Captain John Martin, who had been connected with the bank for thirty-seven 
years, resigned as President, but remains a director. J. B. Gilfillan was elected to succeed 
him as President. 


—The Northwestern National Bank added three directors to the board at the recent 
annual meeting, and elected Cashier E. W. Decker Vice-President and Assistant Cashier 
Joseph Chapman, Jr., Cashier. Charles W. Farwell was made Assistant Cashier. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.--Harvey J. Hollister, who has been a bank Cashier here for fifty 
years, has been elected Vice-President of the Old National Bank, his son, Clay H. Hollister, 
succeeding him as Cashier. Mr. Harvey J. Hollister was Cashier of the Old National Bank 
and its predecessor, the First National, since 1864, and before that wasidentified with private 
banks. Mr. Clay H. Hollister, who succeeds his father as Cashier, has been Assistant Cashier 
for several years. 

Frank S. Coleman, who bas filled various positions in the bank for the past eleven years, 
was chosen Assistant Cashier. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Stockholders have ratified the consolidation of the Savings and Trust 
Company and the Citizens’ Savings and Loan Association, the new company to be known 
as the Citizens’ Savings and Trust Company, and to have a capital of $3,000,000. 
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Omaha, Neb.—At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Omaha National Bank, 
Charles E. Waite was eleeted Cashier and Frank Boyd, Assistant Cashier. 


Springfield, I11.—Stockholders of the Farmers’ National Bank have authorized the con- 
struction of a new modern fire-proof building, to be put up in the present year. 

The Farmers’ National Bank is one of the soundest and most prosperous banks in Central 
Illinois. It was organized May 15, 1882, and since that time the management has built up a 
business that gives it a place in the front rank among the financial institutions of Lllinois. 
Its business has always been largely with the farmers of the county, but it also does a very 
large commercial business. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


San Francisco.—The Bank Commissioners have issued astatement showing the aggregate 
condition of the nine Savings banks of San Francisco as it stood at the close of business 
December 31, 1902. According to it their total resources aggregate $154,762,790. The deposits 
amount to $144,295,034. The gain in deposits from December 31, 1901, to December 31, 1902, has 
peen $10,864,531 and the gain in assets during the same period has been $11,237,794. This is the 
greatest increase ever made in the State. 

Spokane, Wash.—The first annual dinner of the Spokane Clearing-House was held at the 
Hotel Spokane, January 24, 1903. Each bank had four representatives and there were four 
bankers present from out of town. 


Condition of Wyoming Banks.—Harry B. Henderson, State Examiner, furnishes the 
following information regarding the banks of Wyoming: 


Feb. 25, 1902. Nov. 25, 1902. 
National banks..... aaa aii aaa icles $6,511,671 $7,961,470 
at iil it 1,285,281 1,828,708 
a 1,528,198 1,682,482 
ER en oe ee oe ene $9,325,151 $11,472,661 


Number of National banks, 15; State, 13; private, 9. 


CANADA. 


Montreal.—The capital of the Bank of Montreal is to be increased from $12,000,000 to 
$14,000,000. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Georgia.—The People’s Bank, of Barnesville, recently made an assignment to E. Rumble 
and A. A. Murphey. It wasa reorganization of a bank which failed in 1901, and was unable 
to take up certificates issued under the reorganization plan. 


Iowa.—Michael Snyder, doing business at Grinnell under the title of the Citizens’ Bank, 
filed a petition in bankruptcy recently. He scheduled his liabilities at $12,000 and claimed 
assets of over $50,000. 


Kansas.—On January 15 the Bank of Toronto was reported suspended with liabilities 
amounting to $30,000. 


Kentucky.—On January 9 the Corn and Tobacco Bank went into liquidation, its assets 
and liabilities being assumed by a local bank which will close up the affairs of the liquidating 
institution. 


Mississippi.—The Merchants’ Bank, of Grenada, made an assignment January 25. There 
had been a run on the bank for several days prior to its suspension. The bank was organized 
in 1886, and had $60,000 capital. 

Nebraska.—The Bank of Verdigre, doing business at Verdigris, closed January 22. Ac. 
cording to the last published statement the deposits were $19,893. 


Ohio.—On January 26 the banking firm of Boughton, Ford & Co., made an assignment to 
C.J. Williams. It is understood that the liabilities are $300,000 and assets close to $500,000, con- 
sisting, it is reported, largely of farm mortgages. 


Texas.—C. N. Fleager & Co., of Jacksonville, suspended January 20, and it was reported 
that the members of the firm had left town. 
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NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 





NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


6558—First National Bank, Murray, Utah. Capital, $25,000. 

6559—First National Bank, Buffalo, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
6560—Merchants and Manufacturers’ National Bank, Sharon, Pennsylvania, Capital, $175,000. 
6561— First National Bank, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
6562—Stapleton National Bank, Stapleton, New York. Capital, $100,000. 
6563—First National Bank, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
6564—Granite City National Bank, Granite, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 

6565—First National Bank, Leipsic, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6566—National Bank of Cambridge, Cambridge, Ohio. Capital, $100,000. 
6567—Colonial National Bank, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Capital, $1,000,000. 
6568—N ational Bank of Turtle Creek, Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
6569—Rimersburg National Bank, Rimersburg, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6570—First National Bank, Temple, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6571— Boyd National Bank, Boyd, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6572—National City Bank, Waco, Texas. Capital, $100,000. 

6573—First National Bank, South Fork, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6574—-First National Bank, Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6575— First National Bank, Seymour, Wisconsin. Capital, $30,000. 

6576—First National Bank, Montezuma, Georgia. Capital, $30,000. 

6577—-First National Bank, Shoshone, Idaho. Capital, $25,000. 

6578—First National Bank, Mannsville, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 

6579— First National Bank, Globe, Arizona. Capital, $50,000. 

6580—New Alexandria National Bank, New Alexandria, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6581-—Pleasant Unity National Bank, Pleasant Unity, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6582— First National Bank, New Cumberland, West Virginia. Capital], $40,000. 
6583—First National Bank, Renville, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6584—First National Bank, Cottonwood, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6585— First National Bank, Howard, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6586— First National Bank, Le Roy, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 

6587—First National Bank, Huntington, New York. Capital, $50,000. 

6588—Garrett National Bank, Oakland, Maryland. Capital, $50,000. 

6589—-Saint Marys National Bank, Saint Marys, Pennsylvania. Capital, $125,000. 
6590—Exchange National Bank, Cottonwood Falls, Kansas. Capital, $50,000. 
6591—Sandoval! National Bank, Nogalez, Arizona, Capital, $25,000, 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 


First National Bank, Dallastown, Pennsylvania; by Jno. W. Minnich, et al. 
Commercial National Bank, Rensselaer, Indiana; by A. Parkison, et al. 
Farmers’ National Bank, Vinita, Indian Territory; by F. M. Smith, et al. 
New York State National Bank, New York, New York; by Hector M. Hutchings, et al. 
Merchants’ National Bank, Oakes, North Dakota; by E. J. Walton, et al. 
First National Bank, Erie, lllinois; by E. F. Fassig, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Mount Pleasant, Ohio; by Michael Gallagher, et al. 
First National Bank, Clarksdale, Mississippi: by W. P. Holland, et al. 

Mt. Gilead National Bank, Mt. Gilead, Ohio; by H. H. Harlan, et al. 

First National Bank, Garrett, Pennsylvania; by Frank B. Black, et al. 
First National Bank, Stonewall, Indian Territory; by Tom Hope, et al. 
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First National Bank, Grangeville, Idaho; by Jno. P. Vollmer. 

Fairfield Nationa) Bank, Fairfield, Illinois: by Adam Rinard, et al. 

First National Bank, Canadian, Texas; by D. J. Young, et al. 

Washington National Bank, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. ; by Jno. C. Reilly, et al. 
First National Bank, McLoud, Uklahoma; by Thomas Hollis, et al. 

Miners’ National Bank, Miners Mills, Pennsylvania; by William N. Reynolds, Jr., et al. 
First National Bank, Anover, Ohio; by R. A. Black, et al. 

Farmers’ Nationa] Bank, Rocks, Maryland; by E. L. Oldfield, et al. 

Flat Top National Bank, Bluefield, West Virginia; by Thos. E. Peery, et al. 
Netcong National Bank, Netcong, New Jersey; by D. M. Cook, et al. 

Stone Fort National Bank, Nacogdoches, Texas: by E. 8S. Woodfin, et al. 

First National Bank, Minco, Indian Territory; by H. B. Johnson, et al. 
National Bank of Barnesville, Barnesville, Ohio; by O. P. Norris, et al. 

First National Bank, Miles Station, Texas; by Jno. J. Cox, et al. 

First National Bank, Liberal, Kansas; by C. Q. Chandler, et al. 

First National Bank, Bisbee, North Dakota; by C. E. Dinehart, et al. 

First National Bank, Lodge Center, Minnesota; by J. W. Cooper, et al. 

First National Bank, Cherokee, Oklahoma; by E. J. Votaw, et al. 

First National Bank, Rocky Mount, Virginia: by Jno. W. Woods, et al. 

First National Bank, Elmer, New Jersey ; by S. P. Foster, et al. 

First National Bank, Summerville, Ohio; by J. W. Alderton, et al. 

Capital National Bank, Jackson, Mississippi; by R. W. Millsaps, et al. 

German Nationa] Bank of Northern Kansas, Beloit, Kansas; by S. A. Bonnifield, et al. 
Portland National Bank, Portland, Pennsylvania; by James Wiedman, et al. 
First National Bank, Royalton, Minnesota; by Charles R. Rhoda, et al. 

Tulsa National Bank, Tulsa, Indian Territory; by L. C. Parmenter, et al. 

First National Bank, Lincolnton, North Carolina; by J. H. Ramsaur, et al. 
Simmons National Bank, Pine Bluff, Arkansas; by N. B. Sligh, et al. 

First National Bank, Cerro, Gordo, Lilinois; by S. M. Funk, et al. 

First National Bank, Oriskany Falls, New York; by C. W. Clark, et al. 
Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Cannon Falls, Minnesota; by T. L. Beiseker, et al. 
Farmers’ National Bank, Lincoln, Kansas; by J. 8. Stover, et al. 

First National Bank, Dunnell, Minnesota; by Geo. W. Gruwell, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


First State Bank, Miller, South Dakota; into First National Bank. 

Citizens’ Bank, Belington, West Virginia; into Citizens’ National Bank. 

Lake Crystal State Bank, Lake Crystal], Minnesota; into First National Bank. 
Doon Savings Bank, Doon, Iowa; into First National Bank. 

Bank of Rice Lake, Rice Lake, Wisconsin; into First National Bank. 

Colman State Bank, Colman, South Dakota; into First National Bank. 
Highland Bank, Highland, Illinois; into First National Bank. 

Evarts State Bank, Evarts, South Dakota; into First National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


ATTALLA—People’s Bank and Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., L. C. Harding; Cas., W. 
T. Bidwell. 

HARTFORD—Bank of Hartford; capital, $2,- 
500; Pres., D. N. James; Cas., Ford Butler. 

HURTSBORO—Bank of Hurtsboro; capital, 
$2,500; Pres., T. S. Davis; Cas., C. J. Quin. 

MOBILE—Central Trust Co.; capital, $250,000; 


Pres., F. B. Merrill; Vice-Pres., Jos.C. Rich; © 


Sec. and Treas., Murray Wheeler. 


ARIZONA. 


GLOBE—First National Bank (successor to 
Bank of Globe): capital, $50,000; Pres., J. 
N. Porter; Cas., S. F. Sullenberger; Asst. 
Cas., C. M. Cushman. 

NOGALES—Sandoval National Bank, capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Lycurgus Lindsay; Cas., 

Bracey Curtis. 


ARKANSAS. 


BLYTHEVILLE — Mississippi County Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Reg. Archillion ;. 
Cas., R. L. Morris. 

FORDYCE— Citizens’ Bank; 
Wood; Cas., W. J. Proctor. 

FORREST City—Bank of Forrest City; capi- 
tal, $30,000; Pres., Geo. B. Pettus; Cas., 
Eugene Williams, 

LITTLE Rock—Capital City Savings Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., M. W. Gibbs; Cas., 
W. A. Singfield. 

MALVERN—Hot Springs County Bank; cap- 
ital, $12,500; Pres., H. A. Butler; Cas., H. L.. 
McDonald, 


Pres., B. H. 


GEORGIA. 
MONTEZUMA—First National Bank; capital, 
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$30,000; Pres., E. B. Lewis; Cas., Chas. B. 


Lewis. 
TENNILLE—F. N. & J. W. Smith, 


IDAHO. 


SHOSHONE—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., F. R. Gooding ; Cas., Charles 
M. Hemphill. 

ILLINOIS. 

BALDWIN —Bank of Baldwin; Pres., E. B. 
McGuire; Cas., W. R. Preston. 

CHICAGO — Spanish-American International 
Bank: capital, $100,000; Parker H. 
Sercombe, Mgr. 

East LyYNN—Bank of East Lynn (successor 
to Bank of Lynn). 

GRANITE—Granite City National Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. W. Niedringhaus ; 
Cas., Chas. F. Stelzel. 

JERSEYVILLE—Jersey State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., T. 8S. Chapman; Cas., R. W. 
Greene. 

Le Roy- First National Bank (successor to 
Citizens’ Bank); capital, $50,000; Pres., Fred 
Collison; Cas., David Crumbaugh. 

INDIANA. 

ELWoop—Elwood State Bank: capital, $75,- 
000; Pres., O. B. Frazier; Cas., Chas. C. 
Dehority; Asst. Cas., W. A. Dehority. 

Kouts—Bank of Kouts; capital, $5,000; Pres., 
Robert Parker; Cas., F. W. Shaffner. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

BROKEN ARROW — Traders and Planters’ 
Bank; Pres., John Lonnberg; Cas., F. W. 
Hurd. 

MANNSVILLE—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., L. E. Covey: Cas., E. V. 
Wolverton. 

IOWA. 

BAXTER—Farmers’ State Bank (successor to 
Farmers’ Bank): capital, $25,000; Pres., L. 
D. Ozmun; Cas., L. E. Fowler; Asst. Cas., 
W. D. Ozmun. 

GRUVER—Gruver Savings Bank (successor to 
Bank of Gruver); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
Wm. Stuart; Cas., R. A. Palmeter, 

OTTUMWA—South Ottumwa Bank; Pres., W. 
A. McIntire; Cas., B. A. Hand. 

PLEASANT PLAINS—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $6,000; Pres. and Cas., S. 
Dickerson; Asst. Cas., H. G. Van Orsdel. 

KANSAS. 

ARKANSAS City—Citizens’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. S. Hartley; Cas., N. 
D. Sanders. 

COTTONWOOD — Exchange National Bank 
(successor to State Exchange Bank); capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., H. F. Gillett; Cas., L. M. 
Swope. 

KENTUCKY. 

PapucAH—Mechanics and Farmers’ Savings 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., B. H. Scott: 
Cas., Cook Husbands; Asst. Cas., Ed. L. 
Atkins. 


LOUISIANA. 


INDEPENDENCE — Bank of Independence ; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., P. L. Dolhonde ; Cas., 
Harry D. Wilson. 


MARYLAND. 


OAKLAND—Garrett National Bank (successor 
to Garrett County Bank); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Daniel E. Offutt; Vice-Pres., G. 8S. 
Hamill; Cas., Scott T. Jones. 

RIDGELY—Ridgely Savings Bank of Caroline 
County; capital, $10,000; Pres., Thomas A, 
Smith; Cas., Harry Gibson. 


MICHIGAN. 


Avoca—Avoca Bank; Cas., C. V. Andrew. 

KINGSLEY—Bank of Kingsley; capital, $10, - 
000; D. H. Power Prop.; W. J. Rachow 
Mer. , 

MINNESOTA. 

BADGER—State Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
W.S. Short; Cas., J. C. Spencer. 

Boyp—Boyd National Bank; capital, $25,000 ; 
Pres., Lloyd G. Moyer; Cas., O. H. Bye; 
Asst. Cas., N. A. Ronning. 

COTTONWOOD—First National Bank (succes- 
sor to Security State Bank); capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. H. Catlin; Cas., Chas. Catlin. 

FERTILE—Fertile Mortgage and Investment 
Co.: capital, $25,000; Pres., M. J. Pihl; Vice- 
Pres., Lewis Lurson; Sec., M. T. Dalquist ; 
Treas., B. E. Dalquist. 

Houston—Citizens’ State Bank ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Theodore Wold; Cas., W. J. 
Naylor. 

KasotTa—First State Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., C. W. Babcock; Cas., O. P. Buell. 

GRAND RAP1pDSs—First National Bank (suc- 
cessur to Lumbermen’s Bank); capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., C.W. Hastings; Cas., F. P. Shel- 
don: Asst. Cas., C. E. Aikin. 

MoosE LAKE—Bank of Moose Lake; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., John Street; Cas., L. M. 
Street. 

RENVILLE—First National Bank (successor 
to Security Bank): capital, $25,000: Pres., 
H. N. Stabeck. 

St. PAuL—Midway Bank; capital, $15,600; 
Pres., A. Z. Drew ; Cas., A. P. Nelson; Asst. 
Cas., H. E. Backieloo. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

CorRINTH—Citizens’ Savings Bank: capital, 

$15,000; Pres., J. O. Liddon; Cas., B. F. Lid- 

don. 

MISSOURI. 

TuscUMBIA—Bank of Tuscumbia; capital, 

$15,000; Pres., R. M. Marshall; Cas., William 

H. Haverstraw. 


NEBRASEA. 

NICKERSON — First Bank; capital, $7,500; 
Pres., W. J. Courtwright; Cas., H. J. Sid- 
ner; Asst. Cas., A. W. Sprick. 

STERLING—First State Bank ; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., John R. Pierson; Cas., Fred. Catch- 
pole. 








NEVADA. 
TonopPAH—Nye County Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., T. L. Oddie; Cas., Jno. 8S. Cook. 


NEW YORE. 
HUNTINGTON—First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., James N. Brown; Cas., John 
F. Wood; Asst Cas., Wm. S. Funnell. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
BINFORD—First State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., N. M. Young; Cas., A. G. Bonhus. 
BUFFALO—First National Bank (successor to 
Bank of Buffalo) ; capital, $25,000: Pres., 
E. E. More; Cas., 8S. G. More; Asst. Cas., 

A. L. Bayley. 

Denaorr—Denhoff State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres.. W. H. M’Clusky; Cas., A. L. 
M’Clusky ; Asst. Cas., A. A. Hendricks, 

LEHR—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank ; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Henry C, De Laney ; Cas., 
Bertha Maloy. 

MoHALL—Mohall Security Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., M. O. Hall; Cas., Minnie Hall. 


OHIO. 

CAMBRIDGE—The National Bank (successor 
to Old National Bank) ; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., S.J. McMahon; Cas., C. S. McMahon; 
Asst. Cas., W. N. Patterson. 

Lerpsic—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., W. A. White; Cas., Bert Mann. 
Mr. ORAB—Bank of Mt. Orab; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., C. W. Kibler; Cas., P. A. Wick- 

erham. 

ZANESVILLE—American Bank: Pres., J. B. 
Hunter; Vice-Pres., F.C. Dietz; Cas., Geo. 
Brown; Asst. Cas., H. C. Shepherd. 


OKLAHOMA. 
GUTHRIE—Bank of Commerce; cupital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Fred C. Doleater; Vice-Pres., 
A. L. Cockrum; Cas., Wm. 8S. Stules. 
TEMPLE—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., D. C. Cogdell: Cas., J.C. Tandy. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
DANVILLE—People’s Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., John Benfield; Cas., J. B. Watson. 
DUNMORE—Fidelity, Deposit and Discount 

Bank ; capital, $60,000. 

NEW ALEXANDRIA—New Alexandria Na- 
tional Bank ; capital, $25,000; Pres., Doty 
Guthrie. 

PITTSBURG—Colonial National Bank; capi- 
tal, $1,000,000; Pres., Joshua Rhodes; Vice- 
Pres. and Cas., R. J. Moorhead; Asst. Cas., 
A. B. McDonald. 

PLEASANT Unity—Pleasant Unity National 
Bank ; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. H. Bell. 
RIMERSBURG—Rimersburg National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Miles Smith ; Cas., 

W. A. Wick. 

ROYERSFORD—Royersford Trust Co. (succes- 
sor to Home National Bank); Pres., J. A. 
Buckwalton; Treas., Geo. W. Bowman. 

SAINT MARYs—Saint Marys National Bank; 
capital, $125,000; Pres., James K. P. Hall: 
Cas., John B. Robertson. 


NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 
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SHARON—Merchants and Manufacturers’ Na- 
tional Bank; capital, $175,000; Pres., John 
Carley ; Cas., C. H. Pearson. 

SoutH ForK—First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000 ; Pres., Geo. B. Stineman. 

TURTLE CREEK—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., W. H. Hunter; Cas., Paul 
R. Holland.— National Bank of Turtle 
Creek (successor to Citizens’ Bank): capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., U. G. Williams; Acting 
Cas., W. T. Bennett. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

BELLE FouRCHE—First National Bank ; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. H. Rathman; Cas., 
D. R. Evans. 

DELMONT — Security State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Geo. D. Cord; Cas., M. D. 
Cord. 

HOWARD-— First National Bank (successor to 
Security Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. 
Jacobsen; Cas., C. L. Oleson. 


TENNESSEE. 
SMITH VILLE—People’s Bank ; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., R. B. West; Cas., Thomas Mason. 


TEXAS. 

CLEBURNE—Western Bank and Trust Co.; 
Sam P. Rumsen, Mer. 

Waco—National City Bank (successor to 
City Savings Bank); capital, $100,000 ; Pres., 
W. D. Mayfield; Cas., John D. Mayfield; 
Asst. Cas., Dan Morris, Jr. 


UTAH. 
MurrRAy—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Lewis S. Hills; Acting Cas., L. 
W. Burton. 


WASHINGTON. 
ENDICOTT —Bank of Endicott; Pres., William 
Huntley ; Cas. Geo. H. Huntley. 
KENNEWICK —- Exchange Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., S. H. Amon; Vice-Pres., M. F. 
Setters ; Cas., A. R. Graham. 
WENATCHEE—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Mgr., I. M. Tompkins. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

NEw CUMBERLAND—First National Bank ; 
capital, $40,000; Pres., John A. Campbell ; 
Cas., James E. Brandon. 

WAYNE—Wayne County Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., B. J. Prichard; Cas., Clyde 
Miller. 

WISCONSIN. 

NELSONVILLE—Bank of Nelsonville; Pres., 
H. Johnson; Cas., K. H. Johnson; Asst. 
Cas., J. O. Foxer. 

New HOo.LustTein—State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000: Pres., H. C. Timm; Cas., Frederick 
Bullwinkel. 

SEYMOUR — First National Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., J. H. Taylor; Cas., Thomas 
Coghill. 

WYOMING. 

NEWCASTLE—Stock Growers and Merchants’ 
Bank ; capital, $15,000 ; Pres., Jacob Faehn- 
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drich ; Cas., W.J. McCrea; Asst. Cas., M. E. 
Bauer. 
CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 


OWENSOUND — Traders’ Bank of Canada; 
Norman Ross, Mgr. 
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NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
DripssBuRG—Union Bank of Canada; E. E. 
Irwin, Mer. 
Fort SASKATCHEWAN—Union Bank of Can- 
ada; J. J. Anderson, Mgr. 
LUMSDEN —Union Bank of Canada; G. J. 
Hunter, Mer. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
BIRMINGHAM —Birmingham Trust and Sav- 
ings Co.: Tom O. Smith, Vice-Pres.; W. H. 
Manley, Cas.; Benson Cain, Asst. Cas. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN BERNARDINO—San Bernardino National 
Bank; J. W. Roberts, Pres., deceased. 


COLORADO. 
DENVER—Continental National Bank; Mah- 
Jon D. Thatcher, Pres.——First Nat. Bank; 
Thomas Keely, 2d Vice-Pres. in place of G. 
E. Ross-Lewin; F. G. Moffat, Cas. in place 
of Thos. Keely; C. 8. Haughwout, 2d Asst. 
Cas. in place of F. G. Moffat. 


CONNECTICUT. 

DANBURY — National Pahquioque Bank; 
title changed to City N«:tional Bank. 

New HAVEN—Yale National Bank; Edward 
S. Greeley, Pres. in plave of Samuel E. 
Merwin. 

New Lonpon—National Bank of Commerce; 
B. A. Armstrong, Vice-Pres.; Wm. H. 
Reeves, Asst. Cas. 

NorwicH—First National Bank; FranklinS. 
Jerome, Pres. in place of Daniel B. Spalding ; 
no 2d Vice-Pres. in place of Franklin 8. 
Jerome; C. L. Hopkins, Cas. in place of 
Franklin 8, Jerome; no Asst. Cas. in place 
of C. L. Hopkins.——Uncas National Bank; 
W.S. Allis, Pres. in place of W. N. Black- 
stone; Wm. A. Fitch, Vice-Pres. in place of 
W.S. Allis. 


DELAW ARE. 

MIDDLETOWN—People’s National Bank; Geo. 
M. D. Hart, Pres. in place of G. W. Naudain, 
deceased. 

GEORGIA. 

BAINBRIDGE—First National Bank; John D. 
Harrell, Pres. 

ILLINOIS. 

Brocton—Brocton Bank; C. A. Roll, Cas., 
deceased. 

Cu1caGco—Bankers National Bank; John C. 
Craft, Vice-Pres.; Frank P. Judson, Cas. ; 
Charles C. Willson and Charles Ewing, Asst. 
Cas.—National Bank of North America; 
Francis V. Putnam, Asst. Cas. — Fort 
Dearborn National Bank; L. A. Goddard, 
Pres. in place of John A. King. 

Mason Crty—Farmers’ State Bank; capital 
increased to $50,000. 

MorrRIs —Grundy County National Bank; 
J.C. Carr, Pres.in place of O. E. Collins: 
C. Collins, Vice-Pres. in place of Story H. 
Matteson: J. W. McKindley, Cas. in place 


of J.C. Carr; E. T. Carr, Asst. Cas. in place 
of J. W. McKindley. 

SPRINGEIELD — Springfield Marine Bank: 
Benjamin H. Ferguson, Pres. deceased. 


INDIANA. 


NEW CASTLE—First National Bank; J. W. 
Maxim, Pres. in place of E. B. Phillips; E. 
B. Phillips, Cas. in place of W. F. Byrket; 
W.J. Murphy, Asst. Cas. 


IOWA. 


Britt — First National Bank: surplus in- 
creased to $15,000. 

GRAVITY—Gravity Bank; Chas. Baily, Cas. 

McGREGOR—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of F. S. Richards. 

Rock RAP1Ips—Lyon County Bank; J. K. P. 
Thompson, deceased. 

S1oux City—Livestock National Bank; Geo. 
H. Rathman, Pres. in place of L. C. Elston, 
resigned. 

WAUKON—Waukon State Bank; Lewis W. 
Hersey, Pres., deceased. 


KANSAS. 

ARKANSAS CiTy—Home National Bank; F. 
L. Wooddell, Pres. in place of Howard Ross. 

REPUBLIC — Republic State Bank; W. S. 
Lower, Pres. in place of Z. Stover; S. W. 
Jones, Cas. 

KENTUCKEY. 

CARROLLTON — Carroliton National Bank; 
C. B. Winslow, Pres. in place of H. M. Wins- 
low. 

DANVILLE—Boyle National Bank; Boyle O. 
Rodes, Pres. in place of Robert P. Jacobs, 
deceased. 

HENDERSON — Henderson National Bank; 
C. E. Dallam, Cas. in place of 8S. K. Sneed. 
LEXINGTON — Third National Bank; W. J. 
Loughridge, Pres. in place of John W. 

Berkley. 

LOUISVILLE — National Trust Co.: title 
changed to United States Armor Vault and 
Trust Co. 

VERSAILLES — Harris-Seller Banking Co.; 
Thomas Seller, Pres. in place of Nathaniel 
Harris, deceased. 

WORTHVILLE — Worthville Deposit Bank; 
Geo. C. Hall, Jr., Cas., resigned. 


LOUISIANA. 
LAKE CHARLES—Calcasieu National Bank; 
capital increased to $150,000. 


MAINE. 
BaNGoR—Kenduskeag National Bank: Au- 














gustus B. Farnham, Pres. in place of James 
Adams. 

W ATERVILLE—People’s Nat. Bank; Elbridge 
Hodgdon, Pres., deceased. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE—National Marine Bank; James 
V. Wagner, Cas., deceased.——City Trust & 
Banking Co.;: Wm. F. Wheatley, Pres. in 
place of Charles O’Donnell Lee; John D. 
Blake, First Vice-Pres.; Thomas O’Neill, 
Second Vice-Pres, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ARLINGTON—Ariington National Bank; John 
Easton, Cas. in place of Wm. D. Higgins, 
resigned. 

ATTLEBORO—First National Bank; Fred. P. 
Mason, Cas. in place of Homer M. Daggett. 

Boston—Brighton Five Cents Savings Bank; 
Geo. E. Brock, Treas., resigned.— Home 
Savings Bank; Geo. E. Brock, Treas.—— 
Massachusetts National Bank; D.G. Wing, 
Pres.; John W. Weeks, Vice-Pres. —Amer- 
ican National Bank; Herbert A. Libbey, 
Cas. 

CAMBRIDGE—Cambridge National Bank; I. 
S. Anable, Cas. in place of John C. Bullard, 
resigned. 

ConwAYy—Conway National Bank; John B. 
Packard, Pres. in place of W. G. Avery, re- 
signed. — Conway Savings Bank; E. T. 
Cook, Treas. in place of W. G. Avery, re- 
signed. 

FALL RIVER—Fall River Savings Bank; Rob- 
ert Henry, Pres. in place of Thomas J. Bor- 
den, deceased. 

GLOUCESTER—Gloucester Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.; Sylvanus Smith, Pres. in place of 
George R. Bradford, deceased ; Horace A. 
Smith, Asst. Treas.——City Nat. Bank; Wm. 
A. Pew, Jr., Pres. in place of Sylvester 
Cunningham.—— First National Bank; John 
Gott, Pres. in place of Geo. R. Bradford, 
deceased: Arthur H. Steele, Cas. 

HOLYOKE — Hadley Falls Nationa] Bank; 
Harry J. Bardwell, Cas. in place of Hubbel 
P. Terry, resigned. 

LOWELL— Lowell Trust Co.; Geo. T. Sheldon, 
Treas., deceased. 

OXFORD - Oxford National Bank; Charles B. 
Sherman, Cas., deceased. 

READING— First National Bank ;C.C. White, 
Cas. in place of Henry Wells. 

SPENCER—Spencer National Bank ; Frank A. 
Wilson, Cas. in place of Chas. W. Estes, Jr. 

WILLIAMSTOWN——Williamstown National 
Bank; Charles S, Cole, Pres. in place of 
John B. Gale, resigned. 

YARMOUTHPORT — First National Bank of 
Yarmouth; Joshua Crowell, Pres. in place 
of Samuel Snow. 


MICHIGAN. 


CoRUNNA—First National Bank; W. F. Galla- 
gher, Pres. in place of L. W. Simmons. 
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DeEtROIT—Detroit Trust Co.; Ralph Stone, 
Sec. 

KALAMAZOO—First National Bank; F. N. 
Rowley, Pres.; G. W. Ritchie, Cas. 

Port Huron —St. Clair County Savings 
Bank; Fred T. Moore, Cas. 

St. JOHNS—St. Johns National Bank; R. C. 
Dexter, Cas. in place of P. E. Walsworth. 


MINNESOTA. 
CoTTONwoop—Cottonwood State Bank; I. 
L. Kolhei, Cas. in place of P. O. Lieberg. 
MINNEAPOLIS—First National Bank; J. B. 
Gilfillan, Pres. in place of John Martin. 
VERNDALE—First National Bank; 8S. L. Fra- 
zier, Vice-Pres. and Mgr.; Geo. W. Empey,, 
Cas.; L. D. Frazier, Asst. Cas. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

BrLox1—Bank of Biloxi: W. H. Buck, Cas.. 
in place of Charles Isom. 

GULFPORT—Bank of Commerce; capital in- 
creased to $25,000. 

SumMM1t—Bank of Summit; Oliver N. Bonney, 
Asst. Cas. 

TERRY—Bank of Terry; R. F. Young, Cas. in. 
place of J. W. Grantham, resigned. 


MISSOURI. 
CAMPBELL—Bank of Campbell; capital in- 
creased to $20,000. 
FREDERICKTOWN—Fredericktown Trust Co.: 
capital increased to $250,000. 
MIAMI—Miami Savings Bank; capital de- 
creased to $25,000. 


MONTANA. 
Bic TIMBER—Big Timber National Bank : 
capital increased to $100,000. 
WHITESULPHUR SPRINGS— First National 
Bank; Geo. F. Harmon, Pres. in place of 
A. M. Henry. 
NEBRASKA. 
LINCOLN—City National Bank; L. J. Dunn, 
Cas. in place of J. H. Auld, deceased. 
OMAHA—Omaha National Bank; C. F. Me- 
Grew, Vice-Pres.; Chas. E. Waite, Cas.: 
Frank Boyd, Asst. Cas. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
KEENE—Keene National Bank; George A. 
Litchfield, Pres. in place of E. F. Lane. 


NEW JERSEY. 


BRIDGETON — Bridgeton National Bank; 
Thomas U. Harris, Pres., deceased. 
NEWARK—Fidelity Trust Co.: capital in- 


creased to $2,000,000.—— Merchants’ National. 
Bank; Jos. M. Riker, Pres.; J. S. Treat. 
Vice-Pres. 

SALEM—Salem National Banking Co.; Geo. 
Hires, Pres. in place of Wyatt W. Miller. 


NEW YORK. 
BUFFALO—People’s Bank: Arthur D. Bissell. 
Pres. in place of Daniel O’Day ; C. R. Hunt- 
ley, Vice-Pres.—— Fidelity Trust Co.; Wm. 
H. Walker, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
BROOKLYN (New York City)—Twenty-Sixth 
* 
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Ward Bank; John V. Jewell, Pres. in place 
of Ditmas Jewell, resigned. 

CANDOR-First National Bank; N. D. Went- 
worth, Asst. Cas. in place of Frank M. 
Humiston, resigned. 

CorintH—Corinth National Bank; capital 
increased to $50,000. 

DUNKIRK — Merchants’ National Bank; 
Francis May, Pres. in place of Charles D. 
Murray, deceased. 

Fort PuLAIn—Fort Plain National Bank; 
Albert Sitterley, Cas. in place of Louis 
Dunckel, resigned. 

FuLtTon—Citizens’ National Bank; Harry E. 
Hannis, Asst. Cas. 

HAMBURG—People’s Bank; S. F. Colvin, Cas. 
in place of M. F. Clark; M. F. Clark, Asst. 
Cas. 

KINGSTON-— State of New York National 
Bank; D. N. Mathews, Pres. in place of 
James Van Leuven; C. H. Schoonmaker, 
Vice-Pres. in place of D. N. Mathews. 

LOWVILLE—First National Bank; Frederick 
McCullock, Pres. in place of Chas. D. Bos- 
hart: Chas. D. Boshart, Vice-Pres. in place 
of John Pfister; W. J. Milligan, Asst. Cas. 

New YorK—Seaboard National Bank; Frank 
Dean, Vice-Pres. in place of J. F. Thomp- 
son.——German Exchange Bank; Charles 
L. Adrian, Pres. in place of M. J. Adrian, 
resigned; Edmund F. Swanberg, Cas. 
Riverside Bank; Charles N. Taintor, Pres. 
in place of Henry C. Copeland, resigned. 
Knickerbocker Trust Co.; Julian M. Ger- 
ard, 3d Vice-Pres.: J. McLean Walton, 
Asst. Sec.; Harris A. Dunn, Asst. Treas. 
—Bowery Savings Bank; Wm. H.S. Wood, 
Pres. in place of John D. Hicks.-—Clar- 
ence S. Day & Co.; succeeded by Day, 
Adams & Co.—Fifth Avenue Bank; B. H. 
Fancher, Cas. in place of Frank Dean; W. 
G. Gaston, Asst. Cas.——Van Norden Trust 
Co.; Arthur King Wood, Sec. and Treas; 
Wm. W. Robinson, and James B. Haig, Jr., 
Asst. Treasurers. —— Metropolitan Trust 
Co.; A. A. Raven, Vice-Pres.; Benjamin 
Strong, Jr., Sec. ; Chas. Baker, Jr., Treas. 

PEEKSKILL—Westchester County National 
Bank; Robert Brotherton, Asst. Cas., de- 
ceased, 

PLATTSBURG—Vilas National Bank; H. G. 
Baker, Cas.in place of Henry T. Kellogg, 
Acting Cas. 

POUGHKEEPSIE— Fallkill National Bank; F. 
M. Johnston, Pres. in place of Edward Els- 
worth. 

ROcCHESTER—East Side Savings Bank; Bur- 
ton H. Daly, Sec. and Treas. in place of 
Piatt B. Viele. —— Flour City National 
Bank; Walter B. Duffy, Pres. 

SYRACUSE—Salt Springs National Bank; Ro- 
bert Hudson, Second Vice-Pres.; G. How- 
ard Avery, Asst. Cas.—National Bank of 
Syracuse; Lyman C. Smith, Pres. in place 
of Jobn Dunn, Jr. 
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WHITE PLAINS—Central Bank of Westches- 
ter County; Howard E. Foster, Pres. in 
place of Wm. H. Albro, deceased; Jno. A. 
Snedeker, Cas. in place of Howard E. Fos- 
ter; Jos. H. Mead, Asst. Cas. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Mount Atry—First National Bank; Mary 
L. Fawcett, Cas., resigned. 


OHIO. 

BucyrRus—First National Bank; James B. 
Gormly, Jr., Cas.; Edwin G. Beal, Asst. 
Cas. 

CINCINNATI — Merchants’ National Bank: 
capital increased to $1,000,000; M. E. Ingalls, 
Pres.in place of H. C. Yergason; H. C. 
Yergason, additional Vice-Pres.— Western 
Gerwan Bank ; Edward F.Weil, Vice-Pres,: 
Geo. Opitz, Cas.——Fifth National Bank: 
capital increased to $600,000. 

CLEVELAND—American Exchange Nationa! 
Bank; absorbed by Park National Bank. 
— Savings and Trust Co. and Citizens’ Say- 
ings and Loan Association; consolidated 
under title of Citizens’ Savings and Trust 
Co.; capital, $3,000,000; H. R. Newcomb, 
Pres, 

DAYTON—City National Bank; Wm. P. Cal- 
lahan, Pres., deceased. —— Dayton National! 
Bank: 8S. W. Davies, Pres. in place of R. C. 
Schenck, deceased. 

LOCKLAND — First National Bank; A. M. 
Stearns, Vice-Pres. in piace of G. W. Wal- 
ker. 

NEWARK—First National Bank; F.S. Wright, 
Pres. in place of J. Buckingham; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of F. 8S. Wright. 

PAINESVILLE—Pnainesville National Bank; 
F. H. Murray, Pres. 

WAPAKONETA—-People’s National Bank; A. 
A. Klipfel, Cas. 

ZANESVILLE—First National Bank; C. Stol- 
zenbach, Pres. in place of W. A. Graham ; 
G. H. Stewart, Vice-Pres. 

OKLAHOMA. 

ALVA — Exchange National Bank; 

changed to First Nat. Bank. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLENTOWN—Second National Bank; M. L. 
Yost, Vice-Pres; no Cas. in place of W. RK. 
Klein; C. H. Moyer, Asst. Cas. and Act. Cas. 

BETHLEHEM—Lehigh Valley National Bank : 
Robert Packer Linderman, Pres., deceased. 

CANONSBURG—First National Bank; capita! 
increased to $100,000. 

ELLWwoop City — Ellwood ‘City 
Bank; capital increased to $75,060. 

ErR1IE—Second National Bank; H. J. Leslie, 
Cas. in place of W. M. Wallace, deceased. 

McCKEESPORT — Citizens’ National Bank; 
absorbed by McKeesport Title and Trust 
Company. 

MonacA—Citizens’ National Bank; Mont D. 
Youtes, Cas. in place of Thomas C. Fry. 

PHILADELPHIA—Consolidation Nat. Bank: 


title 


Nationa! 
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Louis M. Spielberger, Cas. in place of Edwin 
H. Webb.—Western National Bank ; Chas. 
F. Wignall, Asst. Cas. 

PiTTsBURG—Marine National Bank ; Geo. C. 
Burgwin, Pres. in place of Wm. W. O’ Neil, 
deceased: Thomas J. Wood, Vice-Pres.—— 
Tradesmen’s National Bank; E. H. Jen- 
nings, Pres. in place of J. N. Pew. 

SHAMOKIN—Shamokin Banking Co.; W. C. 
McConnell, Pres. 

WARREN — Citizens’ National Bank; Levi 
Smith, Pres. in place of E. T. Hazeltine. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE—National Bank of North Amer- 
ica; capital reduced to $500,000.—Com- 
mercial National Bank; Arthur H. Watson, 
Pres. in place of Isaac M. Potter. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


SPARTANBURG—National Bank of Spartan- 
burg ; title changed to First National Bank; 
capital increased to $200,000. 


TENNESSEE. 


JOHNSON CitTy—Unaka National Bank; J. 
D. Cox, Pres., deceased. 

JONESBORO—The Banking and Trust Co.; J. 
D. Cox, Pres., deceased. 

KNOXVILLE—Holston National Bank; Joseph 
P. Gaut, Pres. in place of H. S. Mizner; 
John A. Armstrong, Cas. 

MEMPHIS — Memphis Trust Co.; capital in- 
creased to $700,000. 

NASHVILLE — First National Bank; F. O. 
Watts, Pres. in place of Joel W. Carter; 
Randol Curell, Cas. in place of F. O. Watts. 

SMITHVILLE—Farmers and Traders’ Bank; 
capital increased to $15,000. 

So. PITTsBURG—First National Bank; T. G. 
Garrett, Pres. in place of W. D. Spears. 


TEXAS. 


HILLSBORO —Safe Deposit and Trust Co.; 
H. H. Simmons, Pres.; J. W. Gilliam, Vice- 
Pres.; H. N. Tinker, Cas.; F. E. McLarty, 
Asst. Cas. 

LocKHART—Lockhart National Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $100,000. 

SAN ANTONIO — Frost National Bank; J. T. 
Woodhull, Vice-Pres. ; Ned McIihenny, Cas. 

TERRELL—Harris Nat. Bank; title changed 
to American National Bank. 

WINNSBORO—Farmers’ National Bank; C. B. 
Gorham, Vice-Pres. in place of G. R. L. 
White; L. D. Hess, Cas. in place of W. H. 
Holley; no Asst. Cas. in place of L. D. Hess. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE City—Utah National Bank; B. 
G. Raybould, Cas., resigned. —— National 
Bank of the Republic; Geo. A. Lowe, Vice- 
Pres., deceased. 


VERMONT. 


BARRE—National Bank of Barre; Dean P. 
Towne, Cas. in place of Frank G. Howland. 
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WATERBURY — Waterbury National Bank; 
E. E. Joslyn, Asst. Cas. 


VIRGINIA. 
PETERSBURG—National Bank of Petersburg ; 
Simon Seward, Pres. in place of B. B. 
Vaughan. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

HUNTINGTON—Huntington National Bank; 
F. B. Enslow, Pres. in place of John Hooe 
Russel, deceased. 

MARTINSBURG—Old National Bank; H. H. 
Emmert, Pres. in place of Wm. T. Stewart; 
W. F. McAneny, Asst. Cas. in place of J.W. 
Stewart. 

MOUNDSVILLE—Marshall County Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $50,000. 


WISCONSIN. 

Fonp pu LAc—First National Bank; J. B. 
Perry, Pres. in place of Edwin A. Carey; 
Edwin A. Carey, additional Vice-Pres. ; 
Ernest J. Perry, Cas. in place of James B. 
Perry. 

MILWAUKEE—Citizens’ Loan and Trust Co.; 
title changed to Citizens’ Trust Co.; capi- 
tal increased tc $300,000. 


CANADA. 


QUEBEC. 


MONTREAL—Bank of Montreal; capital in- 
creased to $14,000,000. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


GEORGIA. 
BARNESVILLE—People’s Bank; assigned to 
E. Rumble and A, A. Murphy. 


IOW A. 
GRINNELL—Citizens’ Bank. 
KANSAS. 
TorRONTO—Toronto Bank. 
KENTUCKY. 
OWENSBORO—Corn and Tobacco Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
GRENADA—Merchants’ Bank. 
NEBRASKA. 
VERDIGRIS— Bank of Verdigre. 
OHIO. 


BuRTON—Boughton, Ford & Co. 
PAULDING—First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
McKEESPORT—Citizens’ National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation (absorbed by McKees- 
port Title and Trust Co. 
ROCHESTER—Rochester National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation. 
ROYERSFORD—Home National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation. 


TEXAS. 


JACKSONVILLE—C. N. Fleager & Co. 


MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw YorK, February 2, 1903. 

AN INCREASED SUPPLY OF MONEY in the local market and lower rates of interest 
followed quickly the opening of the new year. Since January 3, deposits in the 
New York Clearing-House banks increased $58,000,000, loans $29,000,000, cash 
reserves $32,000,000, and surplus reserve $17,700,000. This is not an exceptional 
experience in the first month of the year, however, and in a measure only duplicates 
the changes noted a year ago when deposits increased $65,000,000 in January, loans 
$20,000,000, reserves $31,000,000 and surplus reserve $19,000,000. Deposits this 
year are $44,000,000 less than they were a year ago while loans are $15,000,000 more. 
The banks now hold nearly $261,000,000 cash as compared with more than $270,000.- 
000 on February 1, 1902. 

The lower rates for money which have prevailed during the month have not 
stimulated the stock market to any extent. Prices have not moved uniformly 
neither has there been the pronounced activity that-once was considered normal. A 
week’s total transactions will not exceed the total recorded in a single day in 1901 
when the stock market was in the throesofa boom. Daily sales more often approx- 
imate 500,000 shares than 1,000,000 shares, to say nothing of 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
shares. Yet the sentiment in financial circles is very cheerful and optimistic views 
generally prevail. 

There have been few events either to stimulate or depress the stock market. 
Germany’s attitude to Venezuela was responsible in a measure for a quiet market, 
while the discussion of trusts in Congress seems to have given no one any great 
concern. 

The most significant happening of the month, perhaps, as indicative of the change 
in the money situation, was the announcement of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the National banks having State and municipal bonds deposited to secure public 
deposits would be required to substitute Government bcnds for them before August 
1 next. The conditions which prompted the Secretary of the Treasury to stimulate 
an expansion of National bank circulation last autumn have disappeared and hence 
the present change in policy. About $20,000,000 of State and municipal bonds were 
deposited, and less than $14,000,000 of Government bonds were released to be used 
asa basisof bank circulation. The banks will be able to comply with the Secretary’ S 
requirement without any serious disturbance to the money market, 

Recently the banks have been forwarding considerable amounts of notes to the 
Treasury for current redemption. The daily receipts for this purpose at the Treas- 
ury have frequently exceeded $1,000,000 and on January 23 they were $1,544,000. 
During the month the total reached $24,070,749 as against $20,524,724 in January, 
1902, and $19,375,233 in January, 1901. For the fiscal year since July 1 the receipts 
have been considerably in excess of those for the corresponding period in either of 
the previous two years. 

Compared with last year the receipts of National bank notes for current redemp- 
tion so far during the fiscal year have increased more than $16,000,000 and compared 
with 1900-1 about $26,000,000. The month of January is usually a busy month in 
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the redemption department, but this year it has been exceptionally so. The receipts 
for the seven months this year and last were: 








1901-2. 1902-3. 
eae ne $13,245,818 . $15,617,929 
DN hiiniicaniietmiseneeenennieniaenieewnnverneedeonne 14,130,129 13,285,734 
Ps ccnceesenceseeeenseecosqusesseteeeosscessenecs 9,228,055 11,260,160 
DT ndinnedienebneeiebabdebsanoianbenenenbtnd 11,206,165 12,194,570 
ED ee bnecensdedueneses 11,213,808 13,884,919 
ee ee ee 12,973,715 18,350,392 
Pt: cscmehabeneeesnderieeddessubosenaneueeesoncene; 20,524,724 24,070,749 

IEE, . ., none ceenadcceniiesenewcentedenestonne $92,522,414 $108,664, 453 


The currency question has received some attention in Congress, but the prospect 
of any legislation on the subject is extremely remote. In the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. Fowler, Chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, on Janu- 
ary 13 presented the majority report proposing to allow National banks to issue 
credit currency to the extent of twenty-five per cent. of their capital. Representa- 
tive Cochran, of Missouri, has also introduced a bill authorizing circulation based 
upon State and municipal bonds. As this session of Congress will expire on March 
4and a number of Representatives who will not be in the next Congress will be busy 
getting through legislation in which they are especially interested, there is little 
chance of any currency bill becoming a law for another year. 

One feature of the currency question came into prominence late in the month in 
the form of an appeal from Mexico and China to the United States to co-operate with 
those countries in an effort to establish a fixed relationship between gold and silver. 
The attempt to establish a bimetallic standard is disclaimed, but it is urged that a 
commission be created by the three countries to consider the problem now confront- 
ing the silver-using countries by reason of the great fall in the price of silver, to 
devise a plan for a universal standard of coinage and then to secure the co-operation 
of other nations. The President, in submitting the matter to Congress, has requested 
that he be granted power to lend the support of the United States in such manner 
and to such degree as he may deem expedient. 

Naturally the proposition to do something for silver has awakened widespread 
opposition. The steady decline in the price of silver in the face of an enormous 
increase in the world’s production of gold has made the problem of establishing a 
fixed ratio between the two metals, even at 32 to 1, seem more impracticable than 
ever, 

The annual statement of Pixley and Abell shows that the price of silver in Lon- 
don last year ranged from 261d. per ounce in January to 21 11-16d. in November. 
The average price for the year was 24 1-16d., the lowest ever recorded. The follow- 
ing table shows the average annual price of silver since 1878 : 





YEAR. Pence. | YEAR. Pence. | YEAR. Pence. | YEAR. Pence. | YEAR. Pence 
1873...... 5914 Sener 51% ee 4854 I 45 1-16 | 1807...... 9-1 
= 58 5-16 | 1880.......5244 | 1886....... pri 43 / ae 39 13-16 | 1898...... 26 15-16 
1875...... 567 eee 51 {1-16 ae 44 1808. ...... | 1899...... 27 7-16 
Pbinced v eee 515g ~= |: 1888....... — ee 28 15-16 | 1900...... 2814 
1977..." "5413-16 | 1983... 509-16 | 1889.11... 42 11-16 | 1895.1... 20% | 1901.20.27 3.16 
Pweens 52 9-1 Ticesssd 5056 . eee 47 11-16 | 1896....... 3034 1008....-.. 24 1-16 








With silver down to an average price of 24 1-16 pence, and our silver dollar coined 
on the basis of fifty-nine pence per ounce, it is apparent that the United States 
undertook a very serious task when it tried to establish the standard of 16 to 1. 

In general the business situation still presents signs of undiminished prosperity. 
The most hopeful views are taken regarding the immediate future. The great grain 
and cotton producing sections of the country have a solid basis of prosperity in the 
large crop yields of last year. These and the conditions which they naturally pro- 
duce promise a large traffic and good earnings for the railroads for another twelve 
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months. The advance in wages which has occurred in the last few years will to 
some degree affect our ability to export manufactured goods, but the increase in 
home consumption will in part neutralize that. 

The record of the clearing-house associations of the country since January 1 
shows that the activity in business continues; the exchanges from week to week, 
both in New York and throughout the country generally, showing gains as com- 
pared with a year ago. For the calendar year 1902 the total exchanges at New 
York were only about four per cent. below the high record made in 1901, while out. 
side of New York there was a gain of nearly 6°4 per cent. 

The Bureau of Statistics last month published the foreign trade figures for the 
calendar year 1902. They show that the exports of merchandise were in value about 
$1,360,000,000, which is $104,000,000 less than for the year 1901, and $117,000,000 
less than in 1900. The loss in exports, however, was largely due to the short crops 
of the previous year, agricultural products showing a decrease of $120,000,000 from 
1901, of which loss $80,000,000 was in breadstuffs, $24,000,000 in provisions, $19,000, - 
000 in animals and $10,000,000 in cotton, while there were gains in tobacco, etc. 

The exports of manufactures increased, the total value in 1902 being $410,650, 967 
against $395,144,030 in 1901, an increase of $15,500,000. The following table shows 
the exports of the principal manufactured articles in 1901 and 1902: 


Calendar year.———— 
1901. 1902. 


$97,892,036 

61,343,980 

Copper manufactures, 45,485,598 
Cotton goods 75d 33,274,907 
Leather and manufactures of 30,551,072 
Agricultural implements 16,714,308 17,981,597 
Chemicals, drugs, etc 14,267,110 13,437 367 
Wood manufactures 11,038,550 12,437 864 
Carriages and cars 10,861,401 10,081,319 


There was a decrease in iron and steel of nearly $5,000,000, and in mineral oil of 
$4,000,000, while copper manufactures increased nearly $12,000,000 and cotton goods 
more than $7,000,000. 

The year 1902 completed the seventh consecutive year of an epoch in our foreign 
trade history. ‘There has been no similar period like it.-. A comparison of our ex- 
ports and imports in the last seven years with those of a similar period immediately 
preceding shows the most remarkable changes. 





Exports. Imports. T ay > Net exports. 








$827,106,347 $770,521 ,965 $1,597 628,312 
857,502,548 1,680,900,274 
1,798,830,589 

840,930,955 1,779,351,615 
776,248,924 1,652,357.705 

825,102,248 676,312,941 501,415,189 
860,136 801,669,347 1,626,529,483 


9 


970,509,646 828,320,943 
938,420,660 
$76,108,781 








$6,119,610,366 | $5,517,402,801 | $11,687,013,167 


$1,005,837,241 , $681,579,556 $1,687,416, 797 
1,099,709,045 742,595,229 1,842,304,274 
255,546, 448 1,890,510,714 
1,275,467,971 798,967,410 2,074,435,381 
1,477,946, 118 829,149, 2,307 095,827 . 196, 
1,465,375,860 880,419,910 2,345,795,770 584,955,950 
1,360,696,355 969,270,009 2,829,966,364 391,426,346 


$8,940,578,851 | $5,596,946,276 | $14,477,525,127 | $8,408,632,575 




















Comparing the later period with the earlier period, it is seen that our exports 
have increased from about $6,120,000,000 to $8,940,000,000, or $2,820,000,000 ; our 
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imports have increased from $5,517,000,000 to $5,537,000,000, or $20,000,000 ; the 
total foreign trade from $11,637,000,000 to $14,477,000,000, or $2,840,000,000, and the 
net balance of exports from $602,000,000 to $3,403,000,000, or $2,801,000,000. 

The foreign trade figures for December show that the export movement has 
again become large beyond precedent. The exports were in excess of $148,000,000, 
the largest ever recorded. On the other hand, imports are also increasing, the total 
value in December being more than $94,000,000, or $15,000,000 more than in Decem- 
ber, 1901, and $26,000,000 more than in the same month two years ago. 

The shortage in the corn crop in 1901 had so important an influence upon the 
export trade of the succeeding year that more than the usual interest has been taken 
in the crop reports of 1902. While it has been known since last autumn that the 
yield of grain was large, the final estimates of the Agricultural Department were 
only recently completed. They compare with previous estimates as follows: 





| Wheat. Corn. Oats. Barley. 

| Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

| 

675,148,705 , 924,184,660 730,905,643 55, 5.192, 257 
547,303,846 078,143,933 . 796,177,713 

522, 229, 505 > "105, 102,516 | 809,125,989 

748,460,218 1, 522,519,891 | 738.808.724 
670,083,008 | 2,523,648,312 987,842,712 


} 
; 














The wheat crop is smaller than that of 1901 and 1898, but otherwise is the largest 
ever produced. There is, however, some question as to the accuracy of the Govern- 
ment estimates of the grain crops in recent years, the census returns for 1899 show- 
ing that the Department of Agriculture had made its estimates too low. The 
Department increased its estimates for 1901 after the census figures for 1899 were 
compiled. 

The corn crop probably is the largest ever harvested, and so also are the crops of 
oats and barley. The average farm value of crops as estimated on December 1 is 
generally high. Corn is estimated at 40.3 cents per bushel against 60.5 cents in 1901 
and 35.7 cents in 1900, and wheat at 63 cents against 62.4 cents in 1901 and 61.9 
cents in 1900. 

In the record of production of pig iron there is ample testimony not only of the 
prosperity of the iron trade but of the remarkable activity in the industrial trade of 
the country. In spite of a short supply of coke and iron ore, and of the setback 
caused by the long strike in the anthracite coal region, the output of pig iron in the 
United States in 1902 far exceeded that of any previous year. There were 17,821,- 
307 tons produced, or nearly 2,000,000 tons more than in 1901 and 4,000,000 tons 
more than in either 1899 or 1900. The United States in 1901 produced more pig 
iron than Great Britain and Germany together, while in 1902 it produced more than 
those countries and Belgium combined. The ouput of pig iron in the United States 


since 1891 was— 


First half. Second half. Total. 


Tons. 


Tons. 
4,911,763 
4,387,317 
2,561,584 
3,939,405 
5,358,750 
3,646,891 
5,249,204 
5,904,231 
7,331,536 
6,146,673 
8,203,741 
9,012,733 


Tons. 
8,279,870 
9,157,000 
7,124,502 
6,657,388 
9,446,308 
8,623,127 
9,652,680 
11,778,984 
13,620,703 
13,789,242 
15,878,354 
17,821,307 
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In the last half of 1902 the output exceeded that of a total year’s production in 
1891, 1893, 1894 or 1896, and almost equalled that of 1892 and 1895. On January 1 
the weekly capacity of furnaces in blast was 355,714 tons, making a new high record 
surpassing that of May 1 when the weekly output was 352,064. tons. Compared 
with a year ago there is an increase of more than 57,000 tons. 

In the copper industry production has been steadily increasing but exports have 
fallen off. In December the exports were the smallest for any month in 1902. In 
that month the production in the United States was 25,826 tons and the exports 
10,032 tons as compared with a production of 19,803 tons and exports of 10,171 tons 
in December, 1901. For the calendar year the production was 295,656 tons against 
265,255 tons in 1901 and exports were 168,767 tons against 94,664 tons in 1901, when 
an attempt to keep up prices caused a large falling off in exports. 

The completed returns of the National banks of the United States for November 
‘25 last show 4,666 banks in operation, an increase of sixty-five since September 15 
and of 375 since December 10, 1901. The capital stock was increased $9,080,936 
since September and $49,275,689 in the last year. Individual deposits decreased 
$56,000,000 since the last previous statement was issued, but they are $188,000,000 
more than a year ago. Loans have increased $23,000,000 since September and 
$264,000,000 in the year. 

The following table shows the changes in some of the principal items as indicated 
in the statements of the National banks made during the last two years: 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Individual | Gold Silver. | Legal 


Capital. Surplus, deposits. ° ’ tenders. 


February 5, 1901..| $634,696, $266,520.595 $332,971,037 $152,386, 382 
4 pril 24, 1901 267,810,240 315,546,242 450 j 
uly 15, 1901... | 274,104,176 | % 837, 302,826,065 
Jeptember30, ‘1901 279,532,859 314,397,341 
ro; 340,664 _ 287,170,338 303,753,440 


December 10, 1901 Wiis 
337 851,267 
321,866,06 








beet jet PA) A. 
— 








381,231 
nts 176 "312 ; 
701.990.554 | 164,854,202 
; 705,535,417 | 141,757,618 
November 25,1902 714,616,353 % | S21 646,166 142°310,109 














THE MonEY Market.—Money became easier soon after the first of the month 
and the supply has been increasing. At the close of the month call money ruled at 
215 @ 3°4 per cent., the average rate being 3!4 per cent. Banks and trust com- 
panies loaned at 4 per cent. as the minimum rate. Time money on Stock Exchange 
collateral is quoted at 414 per cent. for 60 days and 414 @ 4°4 per cent. for 3 to 6 


Money Rates In NEw York CIty. 





Sept. 1. | Oct. 1. | Nov. 1. | Dec. 1. | Jan. 1. | Feb. 1. 
| 





Per cent. vw cent. | Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances 4 —5% —19 | 5 —7 4 —6 8 —12 | 24%-3% 
= Aare banks and trust compa- | 

6 — 4— 444— 8 —-12 |4 — 


ays 6@1s _ 6 — 6 — 4144— 
GSrokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 
4 months 6@i1s | 6 — 6 — 444— % 
ge loans on collateral, 5 to 7 . 5 1% “4 % 
Cs sn ditt tein idigemminbiiiedtimenmti — — -_ — % 
Commercial paper aes bills ite 
dle, 60 to 90 day s ~ - 54—- % 16 — =| 44-5 
ial paper ne eth single | 
| to 6 months 5 6 — 54-6 (|6 — 434—5 
ial paper, good single 


names, 4 to 6 months 5 64%— 6 -6% | 644— 5 —5% 
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months on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 42¢ @ 5 per 
cent. for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bills receivable, 424 @ 5 per cent. for first-class 4 to 
6 months’ single names, and 5 @ 544 per cent. for good paper having the same 
length of time to run. 

New York City BAnks.—The local banks greatly strenghtened their position 
during the past month. There was an increase of $58,000,000 in deposits since 
January 3 while loans increased $29,000,000, The latter item was reduced during 
the first week nearly $4,000,000 making the increase in the last three weeks $33,000, - 
000 of which $14,000,000 was in the last week. Specie increased in the month 
$27,000,000 and legal tenders nearly $5,000,000. The surplus reserve, which at the 
first of the year was down to about $10,000,000, is now nearly $28,000,000. Circula- 
tion is beginning to decline again, more than $500,000 having been retired since 


January 1. 


New YorK City BANKs—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEE. 











Loans. Specie. — Deposits. — a | Clearings. 
| 
Jan. 3.... $875,352,100 |$154,998,700| $73,473,900 | $873,115,000 $10,198,850 | $45,705,200. |$1,465,599,200 
** 10...) 871,642,100 | 156,549,000| $76,663,700; 873,609,600 | 14,810,300 | 45,639,100 | 1,826,127, 
* 17... 886,054,100 | 168,241,400 77,253,700 | 901,111,900 | 20,217,125 | 45,500,300 | 1,859,121,200 
“© 24...| 890,448,100 | 177,170,000 77,448,000 | 912,812,100 | 26,414,975 | 45,414,400 | 1,376,582,2 
* 81...| 904,510,700 | 182,672,000 78,153,500; 981,778,900 | 27,880,775 | 45,184,900 | 1,301,817,700 




















DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 
























































| 1901. 1902. 1903. 
a Surpl a, na Surplus 
; urplus urplus 
| Deposits. Reserve. | Deposits. Reserve. | Deposits Reserve. 
January ...... $854,189,200 | $11,525,900 | $910,860,800 | $7,515,575 | $873,115,000 | $10,193,850 
February......| 969,917,500 24,838,825 ,997,000 26,623,350 931,778,900 ,880,775 
March epeneeed 1,012,514,000 14,801,100 | 1,017,488,300 DN. sescecsecses | vcceosceuess 
,004,283,200 7,870,500 965,353,300 DT. <esteeeseoue | eeeeeeuesnes 
970,790,500 16,759,775 968,189,600 DT. eeesceccsces | seceereeoece 
952,398,200 21,253, 948,326,400 Dr?! sxehaceesece | cescoceoeces 
1,382,000 8,484,200 955,829,400 DT? ncaseoseoses | esoqwssoeses 
955,912,200 22,165,350 957,145,500 DTT .scc¢nieniad & eenenewanese 
968, 121,900 11,919,925 935,998,400 a eee 
936,452,300 16,293,025 876,519,100 DE’ ccansganeond & eons eece 
958,062,400 10,482,800 893,791,200 jj. cticutniatiae & Ganubuenwed 
940,668,500 13,414,575 836,800 DTD tcsnees- odes E eenmnaeed 
Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,019,474,200 on Feb. 21,1901, loans, $938,191,200 
on March 1, 1902, and the surplus reserve $111,628,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 
Non-MemMBER Banxs—NEw YorRK CLEARING-HOUSE. 
| Legal ten-| Deposit Deposit in 
| Loans and ‘with Clear- 
DATES. investments, | D°PO8tts- | Specie. a ee: 1 | ing-House us -* ah Surplus. 
agents 
| 
Jan. 3....| $78,859,100 | $85,962,600 | $3,762,300| $4,644,200 | $10,058,000] $2,029,000| * $997,150 
78,750,300 | 85,212,500 8,965,100; 4,685,900 8,490,300 1,980,200| * 2,181,625 
ne 17.200] 78,198,700 | 85,753,000 3,830,000 4,533,300 | 9,404,100 2,556,000; * 1,114,850 
- = 77,886,900 | 84,247,900 3,879,700 4,527,200 | 8,445,200 2,128,200! * 2,081,675 
31. | 78,019,200 | 88,515,400 3,688,900 4,269,200 | 8,282,400 2,338,000; * 2,300, 
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Boston BAngESs. 





Loans, 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


| 
| Circulation. 


Clearinge. 








$187,667,000 | $208 
89,974,000 

191,457,000 

187, 5 ‘O00 








020,000 | $17,591,000 
207,615,000 | 16,884,000 
213,701,000 
207,178,000 


9 9 


17,088,000 


| 
16,989,000 
16,500,000 | 





$6,798,000 
6,818 





$149,313,100 
148, 963, 600 
164, 353, .800 
147. 885, 800 
121,125,500 





PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 





Loans. 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation, 





Clearings. 





$175,512, oe 


177,953 
180,731, ‘000 


$206,601, 100 
211,488,000 
216,750,000 


ty ogee 
005,800 
128 243,300 


123. 863,600 
120, 894. 919 











| | 
183.407.000 | 217,928,000 ’ | 
185,459,000 | 215,908,000 | 





EUROPEAN BAanks.—The Bank of England gained $23,000,000 gold last month 
and the Imperial Bank of Germany $24,000,000, while the change in the gold hold- 
ings of other European banks were unimportant. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





December 1, 1902. ssseaatieds 1, 1903. February 1, 1903. 


Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silwer. 




















2, 680), 000 
6,594,600 98,300 | 6, 635,500 
1,494,333 3, 222) 667 1, 611. 333 
£104,562,095 £333,437,892 | 107,116,795 























Money Rates ABROAD.—Rates for money have been somewhat lower. Dis- 
counts of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the month were 314 @ 334 per 
cent. against 85g per cent. a month ago. The open market at Paris was 234 @ 27; 
per cent., against 27g @ 3 per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 21; 
@ 214 per cent., against 2% @ 8 per cent. a month ago. 

FOREIGN ExcHANGE.—Whatever thought there may have been of gold. exports 
it has been dissipated by the decline in sterling exchange late in the month. There 
is a good supply of bankers’ bills and the heavy export movement in merchandise 
promises to liquidate any floating indebtedness abroad which now exists, and per- 
haps may cause gold to flow this way. 


RatTEs FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EAcH WEEK. 





BANKERS’ STERLING. Documentary 
Sterling, 


60 days. 


8234 @ 4.83 
SHS te 
4@ 4.8 
@ 4.8 
@ 4. 


Prime 
Cable 
commercial, 
transfers. Long. 





WEEK ENDED. 








83 
82% 


4 
4, 
4, 
4, 
4 
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FoREIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 

















Oct. 1. Nov. 1. Dee. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1. 

Sterling Bankers—60 days...... 4,82 34 | 4.88144— 144/)4.838144— % | 4.83844— 4 | 4.8334— 7 

ee 1 Bese 4\4.8654— %1%/4.87146— 36 4.8644— % 4.8634— ‘8 

“ - ee ae 4.8644— 14/487 — 4 | 4.8754— %/\4.874— 5/ 4.874— 36 

“ Commercial long...... 4.8134— 2144/1483 — kk ea 14 | 4,8234— %/4.8384— % 

“  Docu’tary for paym’t. £81ig— 3 | 4.8234— 5g | 4.8254— 4 | 4.8254 — 39g | 4.8294 354 
Paris—Cable transfers .......... 5.1746— 5.15544— 3 er Mla 5.1554— 5.155g— 
ankers’ 60 days......... 5.2054— 5.1834— 5.1894— 1% | 5.1834— §.1834— 
Bankers’ sight........... 5,18144—17% | 5.1644— % | 5.1554— 5.1644— 5.1644— 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... 1834— 5167— 14 | §.1644— 5,16144— 5.16%4— 
Berlin—Bankers’ GIFB.. ccccce 9456 — Ys | 94¢e— 34] 944— 34| 9444— 34) 9434— 

Bankers’ sight.......... 943895" | g5ic— &| O5i4— &| 9A— | 95 — 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight........ 5.1854— \% a 3.16%— 5.164%— 4 | 5.16%— 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight ya 4k— | Wi— §&)| 40%— 4014— 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight ....... 26.75—78 26.82— .85| 26.86— 89)| 26.82—85 (26.74 —T77 

Italian lire—sight...,............ 5,1834— 14 |5.1556—15 - | 5.1554— 5.1554— 5.1614—155¢ 














SILVER.—The price of silver in London was weak again last month declining to 


21 - 16 on January 22, and closing at 217% 


at the end of the month, a net decline 



























































of 3g 

MONTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1900, 1901, 1902. 

1901. 1902. 1903. | | 1901. 1902. 1903. 

MONTH. : ; : || MONTH. |7,, ; 

High| Low.| High| Low.| High| Low. | High| Low.) High| Low.| High| Low. 
January..| 29% % | 263, | 2536 | 2236 | 2133 || July...... 28 2734 | 2495 | 24 
February] 2875 | 27% | 2584 | 258, | .... | .... ||Aupust ..| 28% | 2738 | 2476 | 24 
are 288, | 271% 2516 2442 Septemb’r| 28,% | 2944 | 24% | 23,% 
April.....| 27¢§ | 2648 | 2434 | 230% October.. a 20% | aH Vy 
May...... 27% | 2ivy | the | 23x Novemb’r!| 29}§ | 297%, | 23% | 2134 
June. ....| 275% | 2744 | 247, | 2318 Decemb’r| 2938 | 29 226 | 214% 


























FOREIGN AND DoMESTIC COIN AND ———— IN NEw YORK. 


Bid. 


Sovereigns & Bk. of Eng. notes. *. = 


Twenty francs 


n 
Twent 
: anis 





value. Bar silver in London, 21%d. 
me bars, 4744 @ 485éc. Fine silver ( 


eeeeeeaeeeeee 


Twenty RE seeerereesesss: © 
-five pesetas 
doubloons 


Asked. 


rd 
B § 


ee 
SOUP 
REA 


Mexican 20 pesos 
Ten guilders 
Mexican dollars 


Peruvian soles........ 
Chilian pesos.......... 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 44 per cent. premium on the Mint 


Bid. Asked. 
secccccces $19.55 $19.65 
cccccccces 3.95 4.00 
sccccccces 3716 30% 
sccccccece a7 39 
eveeceeess 37 .39 


— ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
overnment assay), 4734 @ 493gc. The official price was 


GOLD AND SILVER CoINAGE.—The mints coined $7,635,178 gold, $1,707,000 


silver and $220,910 minor coin last month—a total of $9,563,088. 


$1,500,000 standard silver dollars coined. 


CoInAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


There were 























1901. 1902. | 1900. 
Gold. Silver. Gold Silver Gold. | Siler. 
ee sececsceseee| $12,657,200 | $2,713,000 | $7,660,000 | $2,908,687 | $7,635,178 $1, 707,000 
Recent nchet eoetiall 9,230, 2°242.166| 6,643,850 | 2,480,000 | .....ccceee | cecveseees 
eee sesecccceee.| 6,182,152 | 3,120,580 1. ET  enemees 
SGI HORNER 8.958, 9°683,000| 3,480,815| 3,388,273 | .....c0ccc0 | eeeeeseees 
Reece wR saint: Fey 3,266,000 MED) RID... cccccces | ccccccccce 
einibicinetiieiaiaauis 5.948.030 | 2,836,185 SNE © MEIN .. ccccccce | cccccocces 
Pit pai ea 4.225.000| 1,312,000;  2,120,000| 2,254,000| ...... seta ibatk 
neni tern cccce} 6,780,000 | 3,141,000 | 8,040,000} 2,288,000 | cecesceccss | cecceecees 
er etd al 4.100,178 | 3,899,524! 3,560,860} 2.881.165 | .......c000 | seceeeeeee 
til pean aben hatin, 750, 2-791,489 | 1.890,000| 2,287,000 | ......0.... | ceceeeeees 
ln sececcesees| 6,270,000 917,000 | 2,675,000} 2,309,000 | .......0000 | seeecceees 
RAE: ...| 12,809, 1,966,514| 6,277,925 | 1,982,216 | ........... | ccceeceees 
RD dill $101,735,187 | $80,888,461 | $47,109,852 | $29,928,167 | $7,685,178 | $1,707,000 
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GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The large volume of receipts 
from customs has caused a surplus to be shown for last month notwithstanding 
reduced internal revenue receipts. The excess of total receipts over expenditures 
was $3,364,000, making a total of $28,000,000, for the seven months of the fiscal year, 
In the previous year the surplus was $8,000,000 in January and nearly $51,000,000 
in the seven months. 


UNITED StTaTES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. | EXPENDITURES. 

January, Since January, Since 
Source. 1903. July 1, 1902. Source. 1903. July 1, 1902. 
$24,187,853 $174,327,687 ave and mis $74, os. 513 
Internal revenue... 18,185,152 187,372,166 7 tat BOT 
Miscellaneous 3,673,332 22,929,933 | 905,000 8.301.626 
| Pensi 81,807,139 
Total............. $45,996,337  $334,629,786 |! 833 20,687,012 


Excess of receipts... 3,364,094 28,103,946 2,632, $306,525,840 











UnitTep States Pusitic DEBT.—There was no important change in the princi- 
pal of the public debt last month, except an increase of about $15,000,000 in gold 
certificates issued against which an equal amount of gold has been lodged in the 
Treasury. The total cash in the Treasury increased about $4,000,000, while the net 
debt was reduced $3,000,000. 


UNITED STATES PuBLic DEBT. 


Jan. 1, 1902. | Dec. 1, 1902.| Jan. 1, 1903. | Feb. 1, 1903. 








terest-bearing debt: 

Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 

Refundin certificates, 4 ee cent 
Loan Na 


s 


$445, 940,7 ff 50 
283,178,850 


ie 2) 
- 


55| 558883 | 





97,515, 660 


$914,541,330 
1,230,910 


346,734,863 
169,652 42,908,829 
6,872,594 6, 872,593 


$395,774,109 | $396, 516, 226 
Rein 574,059 | 1,312, 288.526 


97,564,160 


Total interest-bearing debt $943,279,210 | $914,541, 

Debt on which interest has ceased 1,339,790 | 

Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes 
National bank note redemption acct.. 
Fractional currency 


Total non-interest bearing debt | $388,612,563 | $396,875,81 
Total interest and non-interest debt. | 1,883,781,564 | 1,312,672,86 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in| 
the Treasury : 
Gold certificates 316,785,089 
Silver “ 456,087, | 
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398,621,069 
465,297 ,000 
053,000 22,953,000 


berry ye | $860,236,569 ~ $876,574,069 $886, 871, 069 
ogate 2.144,699,653  2,181,909,438 | 2,188,148,128 | 2,199, 159, 595 
in the ‘Treas 

Total cash assets 1,219,631,721 | | Brot | 1,331,081,200 | 1,339,744,207 

"898,028,443 | 959,031,129 | | 966,671,820 ‘971, 398, 244 
| 


$321,603,278  $354,575,588 | $364,409,380| $368,345,963 
150,000,000 | — 150,000;900  ~ 150;000;000 | ~ 150,000,000 
171,608,278 | 204,575,588 | 214,409,380] 218,345,963 


Total $321,603,278  $354,575,588  $364,409,380| $368,345,963 
Total debt, iess cash in the'Treasury:| 1,011,628,286 "958,007,281 rt "164.679 | 943,942,563 
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NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—There was a reduction in the volume of bank 
notes in circulation last month to the extent of nearly $1,500,000. The circulation 
based on bonds was reduced $1,500,000, and the circulation based on lawfu! money 
deposited with the Treasury was increased nearly $600,000. There were $1,300,000 
of Government bonds used as a basis of circulation withdrawn, while the increase in 
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such bonds as security for public deposits was nearly $900,000, about that amount 
of State and municipal bonds having been withdrawn. 


NATIONAL Bank CIRCULATION. 

















| 
Oct, 31,1902. | Nov 30,1902. Dec. 31, 1902,.| Jan. 31, 1903. 
Total omens outdantinn a ieee caine $380, 476,334  $384,854,514 $384,929,784 | $383,973,546 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds........ = 783, 189 341, 100, 411. 342, 127,844 | 340, 587, 939 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 693, 145 | 43, 754, 103 42,801,940 | 43, 385,607 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation: | 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent........ 8,248,450 | 8,670,450 8,799,850 | 8,843,850 
Five per cents. Of 1894.. ............00- 1,100,900 | 1,100,900 | 1,151,900 | 1,037,400 
Four per cents. Of 1895............see00- aeons | ? "259, "600 | 2,239,600 | 2,197,100 
Three per cents, Of 1898..............06. 6,056,720 | 5,881, 220 | 5,899,020 | 5,549,020 
Two per cents. Of 1900...........e.eeee- 320, 748, 000 | 825, 105, 850 326,161,750; 325,276,150 
A a $338,452, 670 | $343,018,020 | $344, 252, 120, $342,9C€3,520 





The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $21,522,150; 5 per cents, of 1894, $2,764,450: 4 per cents. of 1895, $9,916,750 ; 
3 per cents. of 1898, $12, 599,6 620 ; 2 per cents. of 1900, $85, 475, 600: District of Columbia 3. 65's, 1924, 
$1,621,000; State and city bonds, 19,502,500; a total of $153, 402.070. 


MoneEY IN THE UNITED StTaTES TREASURY.— While the total cash in the Treasury 
increased nearly $20,000,000 in January, the certificates and Treasury notes outstand- 
ing increased about $22,000,000, making the net amount of money in the Treasury 
about $301 ,000,000 or nearly $2,000,000 less than on January 1. 


MONEY J THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





Nov. 1, 1902. | Dec. 1, 1902. Jan. 1, 1908, | Feb. 1, 1903.. 








Gold coin vend bullion PTTTTTITTTIT TTT TT TL ny $606, 2 299, ier $610, _ 798 $617,196,083 $623,818,560 

















DVO DIOMREB. . ccccccccccccceccesccccccecs 469, 250, 063 469,812, 309 | 470,783,167 474,755,053; 
PE MEE ccceccnccccececcossosesoeees 24, 556,601! 23,667,801 | 23,057,667 21,940,052 
Subsidiary Slver....cccccccccccccccee cove 6, "909, 608 | | 6,428.213 | 6,419,206 8,020,705. 
United States motes,.......ccccccssccccees 3,041, 934 2,897,475 | 2,910,158 | 6,473,503 
National bank Notes........c.ceeeereeeees 13, 468, 852 | 13,302,019 16,251,253 21,569,293: 
i ncuccasnngeceoscoesscencecesasens ($1,123,526,185 a $1,136,617,534 $1,156,577, 166: 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, | 
Gon sccccceccescccncesceeceses | 831 874,910 834,179,379 | 833,909,877 855,756,891 
; a — 
Net cash im TreaSury....ccccccscccccccces | $291,851, 275 | | $292,848, 236 | $302,707,657 | $300,820,27 
| | 





MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED StTaTEs.—There was an addition of 
$7,000,000 to the amount of money in circulation last month, although there was a 
decrease in all kinds of money except gold certificates, which increased nearly $30,- 
000,000 ; silver dollars decreased $2,500,000 ; silver certificates, $6,700,000 ; subsidiary 
silver, $1,800,000; Treasury notes, $1,000,000; United States notes, $3,500,000 and 
National bank notes $6,200,000. 


MoNEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





























{ 
Nov. 1, 1902. | Dec. 1,1902. | Jan. 1, 1903. Feb. 1, 1903. 
ee nee” $624,373,645 | $631,410,968 | $629,680,632 “$629, 023, 915 
itch ecceksnangnenkoneawei 77,517,158 “78,700,912 78, 310, 334 75,838,448 
ALLL LAAT 91 "399, 715 | 93,082, "863 94. 350.6 69 92,507,814 
TE 342. 756, 194 | 345, 952, 024 346, 418,819 376,034,814 
IST 463, 170. 438 | 463,304,840 463,570, 632 456,856,599 
Treasury notes, - July 14, 1890......... 25,748,278 | 24,922,515 23,920,426 22,865,478 
RN OED SNe ccccccccssocsccosesee 343,639,082 | 343, 783, 541 343,770,858 340,207,513 
National bank an egasenaseceeceseeuins 367, 007, 482 371, "552, 495 368,678,531 362,404,253 
a ce $2,336,111,992 | 92, -. 710,158 |$2,348,700,901 |$2,355,738,834 
Population of United States............. 79.572.00 000 | 79,686,000 $ 79. 799,000 - 79,914,000 
Circulation per capita.................00- $29. 36 OC $29.52 $29, 43 $29.48 
} 
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FOREIGN TRADE.—The exports of merchandise from the United States made a 
new record in December, the total in that month exceeding $148,000,000. The pre- 
vious high records were December, 1900, $145,889,871, and October, 1901, $145,659, - 
415. Last July they had fallen to less than $89,000,000. Imports of merchandise in 
December were valued at $94,307,204, which has rarely been equalled. The total 
exports and imports exceed $242,000,000, an amount absolutely without precedent, 
The excess of exports over imports was nearly $54,000,000, the lowest for December 
in several years excepting in 1899, but the reason is found in the extraordinary 
increase in imports. For the year the exports were less than in 1900 or 1901, while 
imports were the largest ever known. The net exports were $391,000,000. We 
gained about $8,000,000 gold and exported nearly $23,000,000 silver. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





MERCHANDISE. 
Exports. Imports. Balance. 


MONTH OF 
DECEMBER. 





Gold Balance. |Silver Balance. 





$125,053,961 | $51,505,963 | Exp., $73,547,998 , ‘Exp. - $3. ry 744 
137, 850, 954 | 55,189,189; “* 82,711,455 2.6 18,245 
123,268 7 ixp. iw 2,674,695 

145, 889, 871 | 68 = 664 ° 2a 4, "240, 482 

136,941 539 | 79,929,271| * , a 1,934,849 

148,006,823 ** 53,699,619 , Flew 2,845,589 
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1,099, 709,045 * Xp.,__ 258,589 | Exp., 25, 578 8,900 
1,255,546,266 | 634,964,448; * '€20,581, ; | 24,665,724 
1.275,467,971 561| * 5,955,553 22,617,808 
1,477,946,118 7 

1.465.375,860 | 880,419.91 Exp., 
1,360,696,355 | 969,270 Imp., 8,132,191 22'870,019 
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Suppiy oF MoNeEy IN THE UNITED StTaAtTEs.—The total stock of money in the 
country increased $5,000,000 since January 1, in the main accounted for by an in- 
crease of nearly $6,000,000 in gold and a decrease of nearly $1,000,000 in Nationa! 
bank notes. The total amount is now in excess of $2,656,000,000. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Nov. 1, 1902. | Dec. 1, 1902. | Jan. 1, 1908, | Feb. 1, 1903. 





Gold coin and bullion $1,230,672,772 $1, 242,330,766 '§1,246,876,715 $1,252,842,475 
Silver dollars 546, "6 A 221 hl "548, "513, 221 549,093,501 50,593,5 

i 24.556 93667, 801 23,057 ,667 
Subsidiary silver 98,809, ot a 511, ‘07 100,769,875 
United States notes 346, 681, 016 346, 681, 016 346,681,016 681, 
National bank notes 380, 476, 834 384.854, 514 384,929,784 383,973,546 


$2, 627,963,267 '$2,645,558,904 '$2,651,408,558 $2,656,559, 109 

















Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 
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ACTIVE 


STOCKS, 








COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of January, and the highest and lowest dur- 


ing the year 1903, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1902: 



































YEAR 1902.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1903.) JANUARY, 1903. 
High. Low. Highest. Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
Atchison, To rane Fe.| 955g 7444| 89%-Jan. 10) 8334—Jan. 3)/ 89% 4 87 
» preferred .......ccee- 106% 9544 | 1084—Jan. 10; 99 —Jan. 24/ 103% 99 99% 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 118% 955¢| 104 —Jan. 100 —Jan. 3) 104 100 100% 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ 99 9 —Jan. 23; 94 —Jan. 3/| 96 94 95 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 7234 5434) 7054—Jan. 6644—Jan. 3) 705% 664 #67 
Canadian Pacific.......6...06. an i 1383g—Jan. 14/131%—Jan. 3) 1383g 181% 136 
Canada Southern............+. 78%—Jan. 5) 71 —Jan. 14; 78% 71 74% 
Central of New Jersey........ 198 165 199 —Jan. 19/180 —Jan. 2/190 180 186 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... 5744 4554) 53144—Jan. 19| 48144—Jan. ”/| 53% 484 51% 
Chicago ee ve 45% 208 314 —Jan. 5| 3444—Jan. 21/| 3744 3444 35% 
preferred.. 73i44-Jan. 7| 71 —Jan. 26) 7% 71 7154 
Chicago, Great Western...... 22 24%54—Jan. 9) 27 —Jan. 24 24 27164 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul..| 19834 160% | 183844—Jan. 7 | 17634—Jan. 24/ 183844 17634 177 
pe cenencsaees 20034 186 19444—Jan. 9/192 —Jan. 20)| 194% 192 192% 
Chicago Northwestern... | 271 m4 22444—Jan. 14/218 —Jan. 24 218 221 
preferred ............ 274% 230 | 250 —Jan. 7/250 —Jan. 7/| 250 250 250 
Chie., St. Paul, Mini & Om...) 170% 140 | 162 —Jan. 19|160 —Jan. 2/ 162 160 162 
pre RR 210 194% 194 —Jan. 5/194 —Jan. 5/| 194 194 194 
Chicago seminal Transfer. 24% 15 19%—Jan. 9| 18 —Jan. 20) 19% 18 185% 
_— 1i;:°+ +#+4«%>weeeeeqnres 44 2@ 36 —Jan. 8| 3234—Jan. 21; 36 3234 33% 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis..| 10834 93 993g Jan. 6)| 9544—Jan. 23) 9934 95146 97% 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 110% 7334) 82%—Jan. 6| 7% —Jan. 19| 82% £73 7414 
Colorado Southern............ 3534 144%) 3134—Jan. 7| 28%—Jan. 2/ 313g 28% 30 
" lst preferred........ 79% 59144) 72 —Jan. 9)| 69%—Jan. 2) 72 69% 71 
" 2d preferred......... 5374 28 48 —Jan. 8)| 44%—Jan. 23) 48 4416 5 
Consolidated Gas Co.......... 23054 205 | 222 —Jan. 7/215 —Jan. 23 222 215 217% 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 184% 153% | 180%4—Jan. 31/171 —Jan. 20; i80% 171 1801%4 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 297 231 | 276 an. 8/| 2624—Jan. 5| 276% 26246 270 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 5134 3544| 4254—Jan. 6)| 39144—Jan. 23; 425% 3944 40% 
a preferred............. 9634 8614| 90%4—Jan. 6| 88 —Jan. 15 Was 88 Be 
IE EN A ED I RE 4456 2 4254—Jan. 9)| 3844—Jan. 3) 42 38144 403% 
» Ist mee ibeheeeteneedcotes 7534 6044| 735%—Jan. 29| 67%—Jan. 7| 735g 87% 715% 
>: ci aiehiebenensneus 6334 41144| 5934—Jan. 29/ 513g¢—Jan. 2/| 5934 513g 59 
Evansv ile & Terre Haute.. 743g 50 | 724%—Jan. 8| 6634—Jan. 2/ 72% 66% 70 
Express Adams. .........00.00. 240 198 | 215 —Jan. 16/215 —Jan. 16| 215 215 215 
© BEROPIGOR....ccccccce 265 210 | 230 —Jan. 13 | 22044—Jan. 30) 230 220144 4 
” United States........ 160 on 149 —Jan. 3/139 —Jan. 23) 149 139 139 
” Wells, Fargo......... NS eee seen 806 gas anne 
Great Northern, preferred....| 203 Isi36 200 —Jan 20034—Jan. 8! 209 20034 203 
Hocking an Seanad 1 105%—Jan. 19| 9644—Jan. 2/)105% 996% 101% 
referred ............ 9834 8144 98144—Jan. 19| 95%-Jan. 6] 984 %% 97 
Illinois Central Nehdahnibeamanen 1734 137 | 151 “Jan. 10| 146 —Jan. 3/151 146 148% 
lowa SO a 5134 3744 | a —Jan. 12| 4034—Jan. 2| 48 4034 44 
preferred ........00 65 —Jan. 12} 71%—Jan. 2} 773% iT1l% 74 
Kansas . sousnern heenieicibabiad 39 | 54a. 12| 338%—Jan. 20; 364 33% 34% 
epee 6334 44 | 6144—Jan. 22) 57%—Jan. 2/| 614 57% 51% 
Kans, City Ft. S.  & Mem. pref.., 88 7% | 8144—Jan. 2)| 78%—Jan. 16; 814% 78% 80 
Lake Erie & Western.......... 71% 40 | 53 —Jan. 8 —Jan. 20| 53 50 50 
PEOTOTTOS 2... ccccccces Tt ee otasncdeneesee. | sndoseqnnceses sone — onan 
Lon ; Island tee sseseescececeeecs 91% 7 83 —Jan. 7| 80 —Jan. 2)| 83 &0 80 
Louisville & Nashville........ 15914 10B¥4 130%—Jan. 8 4—Jan. 23| 130% 12354 126 
Manhattan consol:............ 158 1554—Jan. 14|144 —Jan. 30/ 155% 144 144% 
Metropolitan Street........... 174 135 142% Jan. 6/136 —Jan. 30| 142% 136 136% 
Mexican Contral..........ccce« lg 2634—Jan. 10} 2434—Jan. 2)| 2634 24% 25 
Minneapolis & St. Louis....... 15 105 (110 —Jan. 9/107%-Jan. 3) 110 107% 108 
ST ncvnsecesces BPE BRIG cccccccccccece | sccccccvcccoes sone. 04 eons 
Missouri, LS ocean 3534 14! 3804—Jan. 5/| 2714—Jan. 31| 30% 21, 2714 
. DE caéee ceose 6934 a | 624%—Jan. 9/| 58%—Jan. 2/ 62% 58% 61 
Missouri "Pacific tei iiadiebidcbiseaees 12516 9634 1138%—Jan. 9/|1075,—Jan. 3)/ 11354 1075, 111% 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson a » _ 156 —Jan. 10 1504%—Jan. 31/156 150% 150% 
N, ¥. mo Louis....| 575 | 2 —Jan. 7/| 41 —Jan. 26; 45 4! 41% 
N.Y ori preferred......... 100 30 —Jan. 19| 844%—Jan. 27 | 87 8414 5 
Y. , Ontario. Re 3756 2514 | 35 —Jan. 14' 32 —Jan. 2! 35 32 33% 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 





YEAR 1902. |HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1903.| JANUARY, 1903. 





High. Low.| Highest. | Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
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BPG, 6a ARTA I oi 


Norfolk & Western 
» — preferred 
North American Co 


Pacific Mail 
Pennsy)vania aR.R 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 


Pullman Palace Car Co 


Reading 
, Ist prefered 
» 2d preferred. 
Rock Island 
" prefe 





St. Louis & 
referred 


Southern Pacific Co 
Southern Railway 
» preferred 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.. 

Texas & Pacific 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 
* preferred 


Union Pacific 
» preferred 


Wabash R.R 
Western 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
" second preferred. . 
Wisconsin Central 
*» preferred 


** INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper 
American Car & Foundry.. 

sd pre 
American Co. Oil Co 
American Ice 


" preferred 
American Sugar Ref. Co.. 
Anaconda Copper Mining.. 


Continental Tobacco Co.pref. 
Corn Products 





1096 9814 


outhwestern.... 





7844 +55 
98 90 
134 88 


49384 37 
170 =—:147 





215 

















17% 
63 


10% | 
79% | 


= S95 | 


76 —Jan. 


93 —Jan 


12444—J an. 


4234 —Jan. 
15754—Jan. 
10744—Jan. 


23534—Jan. 
6914—Jan. 


95%4—JI an. 


~ —Jan. 

—Jan. 
31% Jan, 
48 —Jan. 


10454—Jan. 
95 —Jan. 


32144— Jan. 


13434—Jan. 
10144—Jan. 
119 —Jan. 
34144—Jan. 
85l44—Jan. 


3434—Jan. 
198 —Jan. 


19%—Jan. 
7344—Jan. 
73 


4 —Jan. 
—Jan. 
5584 —Jan. 


79%—Jan. 


1334—Jan. 
909 —Jan. 
ie an. 
—Jan. 
57144—Jan. 
—Jan. 


8934—Jan. 
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| 73%—Jan. 
| 92 —Jan. 
(115 —Jan. 


39144—Jan. 
—Jan. 


30° 103 —Jan. 


14 
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230 —Jan. 


59%4—Jan. 


62144—.Jan. 
35%—Jan. 
904—Jan. 
i— Jan. 








7234—Jan. 


124%—Jan. 
88144—Jan. 
%4—Jan. 
164 —Jan. 
“Jan. 
363 an. 
86144—Jan. 
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76 78 
63 wp 
124% 115 
4234 
1515¢ 


100% 
9254 
2914 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 





SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal 
Due. 


LAST SALE. 


JANUARY SALES. 





"| Price. Date. 


High. Low.'- 














Ann Arbor Ist g 4’S........ccccee, 1995 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 
( Atch Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 

" Pe cccsccoceceesens 
. adjustment, g. 4’s.....1995 
. PRIN. cc cccccccccecess 
: TTS 1995 
” serial debenture 4’s— 
. | =P 1 
” registered.........+.++2-5: 
” SE Miiccncesoeoseses 1914 
. registered .........+.sese0. 
" | TTR 1905 
- Ss cccccoccsoeenens 
” SE Miidcosedeseesases 1906 
" a 
” TP HE 1907 

4 " I 
" | ERS 1908 
” Se 
” Sn: i ccnesonnneade 1909 
” ES 
” Set cccesdcoceons 1910 
” Di eciccukees eennne 
” | EE L911 
” Ps cecccoccoscesncs 
" aida iamnt teem 1912 
” I: capcmdinns: amistad 
" DD encccesnecewens 1913 
. RRR TE 
” I 1914 
© Bc cccecccccccscece 

1 ” Chic. & St. L. Ist 6’s...1915 





Atl. Knox, & Nor. Ry. Ist g. 5s. .1946 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3%s.. oe | 
” Ps ceecioceeceuns 

1 g- SRR REISS: 1948 

. . 4s. registered........... 

fen year c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 

Pitt Jun. ~ M. rs Ist g. 34s. 1925 


i aiinaininiion 
1 Pitt L. E. ‘& P West Va. System 


refunding g4s... .... 1941 
» Southw’n div. Ist g.344s.1925 
_ =a qerT 


Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s Ln 
| Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g.444’s, 1 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s.. .1937 
Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4s. 1998 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1943 

| Rochester & Pittsbu =. ist 6’s. .1921 
" COnS. 1866'S, ....cccccee 1922 





Buff. & Susq. lst refundg g. 4’s..1951 
" PU seces scccoeseses 


Burlington, Cedar R. & N. Ist 5’s, 1906 
f . con. hoa col. tst 5’s...1934 
{ Ced. ‘Rap Tat Falls & Now igh 89-1083 
| Minneap’ ’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 
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90% July 16,°01 


11414 June27,02 | 
112 Nov.14,’99 


1184 Jan. 30,’03 


128 June 6,02 
128 Jan. 26. 03 | 


12536 Jan. 24,703 | 


103 ~Junelé, "02 | 





eere | ©8888 oe oo 


9 Jan. 22,703; 9644 95 
102% Jan. 31,03 | 102% 102 
102% Jan. 12,’03 | 10244 102 
9244 Jan. 30,°03 | 9234 91% 
944% Apr. 15, .—l oo 
91% Jan. 31, 208 9234 91% 
97 Aug. 5,02 
hiss Nov.10,°02 
114% Oct. 8,’02 
9334 Jan. 31,°03 | 9 9314 
94% Jan. 12. 03 ot 94 
10192 Jan. 31,703 8 101% 
104 Sept 16.702 | eee 
1 Jan. 29,°03 | 106 1041 
Jan. 22,°03! 90 89 
— Jan. 31,°03| 974% 6% 
88% Jan. 31,’03 | 89 88 


118% 118% 


128 128 


| 125% 125 


103% Jan. 31,703 | 103% 102% 
12196 Jan. 30,703 | 122 
eb. 28,702 | 

118 Jan. 27.02 | 
140 Aug.24,95 | 


121% 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NorTr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due 





Canada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s, = 


2d mortg. 5’s, 
s registered 


Central Branch U. Pac. Ist g. 4’s.1948 | 


Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5’s, 1987 


Central R’y of Geor ia lst 4 $5,000 .1945 
f registered 1,000 


Chat. div. pur. fodog g.4’s 1951 
Macon & Nor. Div. Ist 


g. 5’s 
Mid. Ga. & At). div. oes 1947 
[| oe Mobile div. ist g. 5’s....1946 


: oo of a “4 Jersey, gen. g. 
5’s 





’ registered 
Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. "he. 1912 
* con,.extended gtd. 416s. 1910 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 


Charleston & Say. Ist g. 7’s 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A 
Mortgage gold 6’s 
Ist con. g.5’s 

regis 


g. 1940 
A. d.) Ist c. g. 4’s, 1989 
2d con. g. 4's 1989 





. Warm §. Val. Ist g.5’s, 1941 
| Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd, 4’s 1940 


Chic. & Alton R. R.s. fund g. 6’s.1903 
§ " refunding g. 3’s 194 
registered 


Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 34’s.1950 
. registered 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy con. 7’s.1903 
r Chic. & lowa diy. 5’s.... 
Denver > rh 4’s 1 


' " r 





. small 
a lst con. 6’s, gold 
+ sew _—. Ist 5’s 
. 1936 


Chicago, ~~ yay A & Louisville. 
* refunding g. 6 1947 


ref. g. 5’s 1 
Leute. N. ‘Alb. & Chic. 1st 6’s. .1910 


Amount. 











14,000,000 
6,000,000 


2,850,000 


wth | en 153,000 


9,000.00C 
8,000,000 
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M&S. 
M&S 


J&D 
107% Dec. 29,702 


M&N 
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F&A 
M&N 
M&N 
OcT 1 
ocT 1 


Cy ey HO 
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GP Re RP RP Ro ee RR Rew w Be 


o°O24 


fe Re Be ep RP Bem he Re ee Re RRP RP me me ee 
MRAANUMNMASAZOOaarran wea 


LAST SALE. 





Date. 


JANUARY SALES. 





High. 


Low.) Total. 





AZnununnnZzZzood 
— 





10444 Jan. 31,03 


108354 Jan. 23,’03 
1065 Dec. 29,’01 


945g Sept. 6,°02 


122% Jan. 5,°03 


108% Jan. 31,03 
10544 4g 18, 01 
78% Ja n. 30, 03 


37h6 ion, 31, C3 
25% Jan. 28. 03 
92 Aug. 21. “02 


10814 Sept. 3,’02 
102 June29,’99 
112% Apr. 30,°02 


138% Jan. 28,03 
133% Jan. 14, 03 
113. Jan. 20,°03 


103% Jan. 16,’03 
10134 Jan. 30, 03 


101 Dec. 29,°02 
83 Jan. 31,03 


78 Jan. 31,°03 
8334 Apr. 16,02 


101% Jan. 30,°03 
10434 Apr. 11,19” 
10184 Jan. 5. 02 

9614 Jan. 30,°03 


1143 Aug. 6,°02 
104% Jan. > 03 
10734 2. = 


11754 Jan. 20,°03 


110% Jan. 23,’03 
= Apr. eas 

Dec. 23,’02 
13156 Jan. 31,703 
120 Dec. 4.02 
12054 Jan. 19,03 


1382. Nov.17,’02 


113% Jan. 26,°03 | 118% 


1114 Jan. 17,°03 


10444 10334 
10854 10814 


104% 
703 





68,000 
16,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, poten on and date; ete and lowest prices and total sales 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a atin are lensed to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Last SALE. 


JANUARY SALES. 





Price. Date. |High. Low. 


Total. 











Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
(Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7's, 1905 
terminal g. 5’s......... 1914 
gen. g. —_ series A.. "1989 
PI cccos sesuas cees 
gen. g. ts series B.1989 
inc c0seseeeesens 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 


ist Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 
—— “4 ye 8S. La __ a 


i st Toes eB an div.7 “3, 1910 
5 1910 


8. 

1st 7’s, lowa & D, ex, 1908 
Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav...1919 
ineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 
lst So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 

1st 6’s, Southw’n div., 1 
Wis. & Min. div. g. 5’s.1921 
i Y. lst M. L. 6’s.1910 
Ist CON. 6'8.......0+6: . 1913 
Northwestern con. 7’s...1915 

extension 4’s.....1886-1 




















ge 
DE ococcecasccceses 
sinking iy 6’s..1879-1929 
RE 
sinking fund 5s’..1879-1929 
PR sccéccceceecosece 


ae tifa fat tte cantante cin th tae ta nie ie i id 
= 
& 
ie) 


1907 

Milwaukee & Ma dison Ist 6’s...1905 
Northern Illinois Ist 5’s........ 1910 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist 5’s..1909 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907 
Mil., L. 4 & We'n Ist g . 6's.1921 
+ xt. &impt.s. fd g. 5’81929 

. yi ve div. lst g. 6’s 1925 

* Michigan div.1st g.6’s.1924 

. GEM, Goes B Ore cccvcccces 1907 

+ RE 1911 








Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 

f 02s 1917 
+ iis i. Wi acceceecesns 1 

. SE Kteninessercason 

. co . trust serial 4’s....... 

- FS 1903 

S ‘Biidsccsonicsacsadeun 1904 

” EEC ety: 1905 

" RSET eR eEy: 1906 

a i annebindintiienwudelmnil 1907 

. NE aaa 1908 

. itithnneueeene wetedetia 1909 

" TART ELS TT: 1910 

. AEE ORE: 1911 

4 " LIS: 1912 

" «Ee serEe ree: 1913 

, di adtieiipanaaaahinal 1914 

" dite sintaieeenadaniien 1915 

” OOO L ETT NSS: 1916 

o ERGY E SRO: 1917 

©. ° Bia cietiinineeminl 1918 

Chic. Rock Is. ~ Pac. R.R. 4’s. .2002 

—tti(i(‘(t‘C RRR 

Des eee & Ft. Dodge ist 4’s.1905 

A. TS 

Keokuk & Des M. ist mor. 5’s. .1923 

. small bond............ 1923 
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120% Mar. 31,’02 
121% Oct. 31,02 


104% Dec. 18, 02 
1038 Nov.19 9.98 
115% J — 2» b. 
111 Oct. 18, 


107 Oct. 28,°01 
116% J unelv, 02 
13825 Jan. 30, 03 
125 Jan. 14. 03 
142% Feb. 10,702 
13934 Jan. 10,°02 
107% Feb. 21,’01 
114% Sept.17,’02 


129 Dec. 


126% Jan. 20; 08 | 


106 Jan. 30,703 
107 Jan. 16,03 


eeeeeeev eee eee eene 


99 Dec. 6.’02 
10034 July ?,°02 


Sig aly i008 
June28s,’02 


107 Oct. 12°01 
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300 
BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, 


NOTE. 


for the month. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 





Chic.. St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s. 1930 
Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 

North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..1930 
St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s. . 1919 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. 1947 

Chic. & W Wn. Ind. gen’lg. 6’s 1982 

Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s. 

Choc,, Oklahoma & Gif.gen.g. 5s. 1919 


Cin., Ham. & Deg: con.s’k. f’d7’s.1905 
es 446’s. . 1987 
Cin. Day. & r’n Ist gt. dg. '5’s..1941 


Clev. Cin. ,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4's. 1993 

do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 
Cin. ‘Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 
St. Louis div. - col. trust g.4’s.1990 


istered 
ol. div. ist g. 4’s.. 
te W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s. “1940 
wh , at St. L. & Chic. Ist g. ‘43.1936 


1920 
Cin. SauskyAvlev. con, Ist ¢.5’s1928 
Clev., . C. & Ind. u, .7s | 


, red 
Ind. Bioom. & West. 1st pfd 4’s.1940 
Ohio, Ind. & W., 1st pfd. 5’s . 1938 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4°s. ..1940 
| . income 4’s 1990 





con. 1st 5’s1933 


Clev.,Lorain SWheele' SS EES 
go Ss. 


Clev., & po V 


istered 
Col. Midla. Ry. Ist g. 4’s 
Colorado & Southern ist g. 4’s...1 
Conn., P psic Riv’s Ist g. 4’s.1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. wh lon .1907 
‘Morris & Essex ist m7’s. ..1914 
. Ist c. gtd 7'S....ceeeeee 1915 


* registe 
.344’s.2000 





red 
” Ist Pretend. gtd.g 
N. Y., Lack. & West’n. lst 6's... 1921 
. const. 5” 1923 
, terml. - 
Syracuse oe. = 
arren Rd. 1s rfdg. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
od t Penn. Div. c. 7’s. 


Albany & ine. Ist c. g. 7’8 
, _. 
9 


*® 1928 
& 9 ist 7 7s. 1906 
gtd g. 814’s. '2000 








Denver & Rio me ~ con. g. 4’s. 
, con. 
, tool m. Ay 928 
Denv. & Southern Ry 1 g.8 s. fg. "58.1929 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. is. .1917 


Detroit & “9 _ 1st lien g. 4s.. 
Detroit Pb no Ist g 
Ohio South. div. ist d 4’s. 
Duluth & ot Range Ist 5’s. 
" eeeees 
2d 1m 191 
Duluth So. oon & At. gold 5’s. 1937 


Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ist g 5’s. .1941 


| 





Amount. 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
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POAZrPUDOUAZm OFS 





LAST SALE. 


Date. 


p | 13656 Jan. 20,’03 
| 13434 Jan. 6. 03 


85 Jan. 27,03 
oo nk 21, on 03 


109 | 
114% os i. 102 


111% Dec. 9,01 


113. (Oct. 10, 19° | 


115 Jan. 30,°03 
101 Jan. 31,03 


102% Jan. 31,703 
103 Oct. 10,°02 


30,°03 
30, 03 


a 02 


99% Jan. 
8034 Jan. 


114 Dec. 
127 4 Jan. 


79% Jan. 
93 Jan. 
102 Dec. 


117 Jan. 20,08 





JANUARY SALES. 





High. Low. 





1365g 13544 


13434 18434 
137% Sept. 23,02 
1265, Jan. 19,703 


126 
84 


12656 
86 


9934 


100 
102 


244 102% 


n. 15, 03 | 1344 


13234 Dec. 24,’02 
115% Aug. 4,02 
103 Jan. 27, 

112 Nov.20,’02 
103% Oct. 28.02 


14044 Dec. 4,’02 
149 Aug. 5, 01 
1138 Aug. 18, 02 


98% Jan. 31,03 

10534 Jan. 31, 108 
Jan. 99. 03 

79% Jan. 29,°03 

111 Feb. 28, 01 


102% | 16,°01 
9344 Aug. 5 502 
84 Jan. 8,03 
92 Jan. 27, 103 

114 Dec. 3. 2 

101% July 23,’89 


112 Jan. 28,°03 
11454 Jan. 15,’08 


85 84 
92 89 


113°" 11136 





11454 114% 














Total. 


28,000 


10,000 
45,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








LAST SALE. 





id. Price. Date. 


JANUARY SALES. 





High. Low.| Total. 

















NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
ee ee 1947 2,482,000 
( * 2d featenies g. 5’s.....1919 2,149,000 
»  8dextended g. 4146's. . 1923 4,618,000 
‘ 4th extended g. 5’s....1920 2,926,000 
, 5th extended g. 4’s....1928 709,500 
»  Istcons gold 7’s.......1920|} 16,890,000 
" = the oo g. Fa — 3,699.5 
Erie RK.R. lst con.g-4s prior bds , 
0" emg petasosess pyre ‘ 84,000,000 
“ st con. gen. lien g. 4s. 
" BOMMCOTOG se. cc ccce cocccece 34,885,000 
" Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 | 32,000,000 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s..... 1916 2,380,000 
Buffalo & = g. 6’s..1908 1,500,000 
Chicago & "Brie ist gold 5°. ....1982| 12,000,000 
{ Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s....1909 2,800,000 
Long Dock consol. g. 6's ae 1935 7,500,000 
N. Y.L. E. & W. Coal& R.R. Co. 1,100,000 
ey ot win” ae _— 
: oc mp 
Co. ist currency 6°8........+.- 1 3,396,000 
N.Y. aor Vie Lake gt g5’s..1946 1,453,000 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6's. ...1910| 3,500,000 
N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist refdg. g. 5’s. coo 3,750,000 
: 24 — See 453,000 
: = g ey sapstreenes 1M omen 
" rm. Ist g. 5’s......... 
registered... . ..$5,000 each t 2,000,000 } 
 Wilkesb. & East. Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1942 3,000,000 
Evans. & Terre Haute 1st con. 6’s.1921 3,000,000 
* Ist General g5’s......... 1942 2,223,000 
® Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 375,000 
» Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 450,000 
Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6’s. - 1926 1,591,000 
Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918 3,000,000 
9 he — ree ex. g 5’s..1930 423,000 
itieiiemaniiauaieil 1943 4,370,000 
Ft. smith Un Dep. Co. Ist g 444's.1941 1,000,000 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep. ist 6’s..1921 8,176,000 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 2,863,000 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 1st 5s..1913 2,000,000 
Geo. & Ala. Ist con. g 5s......... 1945 2,922.000 
Ga. Car. & N. Ry. Ist gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 5,360,000 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 2.931.000 
‘ Pe iddccewssecescosens neat 
Hock. Val. Ry. 1st om. . 434’s...1999 | | 11 997 009 
Col. Hock’ aa ates meee 'g. 43.1848 1,401,000 
{llinois —- BIG G, GB. ccccevec 1951 
| anne 1,500,000 
’ ist. gold essceseovs 1951 
+ Foplstered. i aaid6i [1 oon rn 
‘ . sster 
i: 2,500,000 
Sy SINC HteeE sci ones 
. collat. trus Zo ._ 
| ROM 6 aie iae || ae ane 
« cOl.t.¢g4sL.N.0.&Tex. 
| . registered Seabuhil ie 24,679,000 
. airo geg 
| . re es FO oa sata t 3,000,000 
. ouisville div ~ 
| . registered..... “ aihenmeabieaimens t 14,320,000 
| ’ Te div. reg. ‘oo = 600,000 
8 ouis div, g. 
1} + registered..2.000..027 sagt 4,939,000 
‘ yee 
if Senay ict #GciBi |! ows om 
° p’gfie vis ~ 
| " registered..... ~ : anewenes 2,000,000 
, bee. A Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 5 425.000 
Belleville & Carodt 1st 6°... 171983 470,000 
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116% Dec, 23,’02 
ey, June 6,’02 
11614 


Apr. 16, 02 


117 Dee. 19,702 


109% Jan. 16, "02 


9334 Jan. 31,’03 
1304% Jan. 29,03 


127% Jan. 21, 03 
106 Aug. 5,’02 
134% Jan. 7703 


11334 Dec. 17,’02 
118% Apr. 23,02 


109 Oct. 27,’98 


112% Dec. 31,02 
114 Jan. QT. 03 
103 Jan. 6,03 
106% Jan. 7°03 
115 Jan. 17,’03 


11L) Jan, 12,°03 


122 Jan. 2,°03 
105 Jan. 19,’08 


oe Feb. 26,°02 
Mar. 11,’98 
113% Jan, 31,03 
8654 Dec. 4. 02 
103 Dec. 19,02 
111 Nov.25,’02 
110% Jan. 16,°03 


1054 Jan. 6,°03 


11244 Jan. 20,03 
11356 ol 12. = 


yo 18° 98 
10846 . uly 13. 96 


i Jan. 31,°03 

Oct. 4, 01 
109% Dec. 24. 02 
10454 May 20,702 


eeeeeeetereeeeeee 


8714 May 24,’02 
10144 Jan. 31,19” 
984 Oct. 3.702 
10144 Sept. 10,95 
100 Nov. 7,19 


101% Jan. 31,19 
124 May 16,°01 


3 








144,000 


1,682,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Norg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. JANUARY SALES. 








NAME. Pree Amount. |Z” tet a 
Due. Paid. 14. Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 








Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist ¢. g. #6, 1932 | 241.000 


Chic., St. L. &N. O.g 1951 
Eee iesewed.. 16,555,000 
s 





. me *% ° 4a, 
| 125% 125% 





77. 
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03 | 106% 106% 





bai 
sss 


Dec. 19,’02 
107% — 18, *01 
100% Jan. 24,03 
120 Jan, 28,03 
99 Jan. 30.203 
71 Oct. 28.02 
114% Jan. 8,’03 
92 Jan. 23,°03 


‘ ist gtd. g. 
Indiana, Lilinois & Iowa Ist g.4’s. .1950 | 
Internat. & Gt. N’n beee 6’s, gold.1919 | 
2d g.5’ 1908 | 
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—_ 
+ 
ES 


“ough 
SE55= 


fae fee Be fae Hy ys ey yy yy 
- bh Aeely che Ad 5, 


3d g.4’s 
Iowa Central Ist gold 5’s 1 
refunding g. 4’s ...1951 


Kansas C. & M. R. & B. Co. we 


gtd g. 5’s 
Kanees City Southern Ist g.3’s. .1950 
, registered 


=2 


a 


6954 Jan. 31,03 
63144 Oct. 16,19” 


120 Jan. 22,’03 | 120 
113% Jan. 5,03 
aoe Jan. on 03 

Feb. 3.02 


18 Jan, 29,°03 
1098 J unels, 02 

17% Dec. 1.702 
10952 Oct. 18°99 
108% Sept. 8,°01 
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ge 
+ 
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4 
ss 


Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s...1937 
” 2d mtge. g. 5’s...........19 
Northern Ohio Ist gtd g 5’s... 1945 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s 


registered 
Lehigh ye a ae ; 
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101% Sept. 1,99 


118 Jan. 22,°03 
101 Nov.22,’99 
191% Jan. 22,03 
103 ay 29,’ 
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‘g.8 


Long Island Ist cons. 5’s 
” Ist con. g. 4’s 
‘Long Island om. m. 4’s 
, my Ist g. 444’s 
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009 
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109% Junel7,’96 
112 Mar.10,°02 
112% Jan. 10,°02 


112% Apr. 9,°02 
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RP RRO RSE 
BP Be BP Be & op & pp & 
nOonntatand 


N. Y. B’kiIn €M. B.l1st c. g “ 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach ny my F 

Long Is]. R. R. Nor. Shore I 
{ Ist Con. gold garn’t’d & 
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© 
cy 
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115% Jan. 
111% Jan. 


f Louis. & mane gen. g. 6's. 
101 Jan. 


Bites gold 4’s. 
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collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 

coll. tr 5-20 g 4’s. .1903-1918 
E.. Hend. & N. ist 6's. .1919 
L. Cin. &Lex.g . 1931 
N.O. &Mobilelstg. 6°s..1430 
. 6s = 


Pensacola div. g. 6’s. 
c 2 Louis div. lstg. 6's. 1981 


gz. 3’s 
H. B’ge jst sk’fd. g6’s.1931 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 198 
L.& N.& rh, & onder 
ao 4 1945 
N. Fla. ees foie. @.5’s, 1987 
Pen. em Ist g. g, 4 ~ 1923 
S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s.1936 
So. & N.Ala. std g. = 1910 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 
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BOND SALES. 303 





BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notrse.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





















































as ‘ Last SALE. JANUARY SALES. 
NAME. Principal| Amount. | Int’st | 

Due. Paid.) price, Date. High. Low.| Total. 
Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s....1908|  10,818,000/J & 3/110 Jan. 30,°03| 110 109%g| 51,000 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g. 5’s, 1934 BEEBE 1S BD) ccccccccccccccese | rs 

ican Central. | 

—— con. mtge. 4’S........+6. 1911} 65,643,000 J & 3 76% Jan, 30,03; 78  7544| 108,000 
" [st con. inc. 3’s.......... 1939 20,511, 000 |JULY! 2 4 Jan. 31, 303 274% +2544) 930,000 
@ Fe Mivcescecccgccccgecocs 1989 1.724.000 JULY| 17 Jan. 29, 703 184 16%) 107,000 

" 7. 9 g.5’s.. aoe ao |+3 i stenamaieieienesiens eveeiing PoEe 

series g. 5’S........06: ES | Os anes ebme - senmnne 
: col. Soush te 44é*slst se of1907| 10,000,000;F & A| 97 Jan. 9, 03, 97 97 10,900 
Mexican Internat’) Ist con g. 4’s,1977 3,362,000 | M & S| 9054 July 29,701 | | seve cece | ceccecee 
" stamped Btd......ccccccccee 3.62 21,000 | Sancbe ll coccacocesaceees soon ceue- E teennien 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s..... 1910 ; 1,102,000 | I snatiiactiniteninied | ccee cece | covccece 
© = FOMNBCOTOG.. cccccccccccccces J&D)\105 May 2,19" | 2... coon | cecccees 
Mansape SSS. pone g.7’s. rood 1 OE Oo J &D bey, aoe. 1 2 sone esae | eeoesees 
" Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’s...... JI &D 14 Nov.12,’ ones ene6 | sescecee 
. —— ext. Mg eK 1, 1882, 000 J&A 12914 Aug. 2108 ‘a | aces seen | eanccece 
;  Mebeom.@.Oe....0.-0-...0008 5,000.00 |B & X 1201 Jan. 2 37°03 | 13014 120° | “26,000 
" Ist & refunding g. 4’s...1949 7,600,000 | M & S| 1035¢ Jan. 27, °303 | —_ 1034 25,000 
ape db, ym Ist ~ 5's. a t 3.908.000!3 & 3 102 Mar. 26, *87 | | sete see | eoeeeees 
mped 4’s pay. of int. g ”™— - | (eeeeennooeonnons euee ence h geneenus 
Minn., 8.8. M.& Atlan. ist .4°5.1926 | 8,280,000 |3 & a| 103 | | Bpons Besse 
ee “ Ww re wey ite ises en 89% June's a | | bnew. een BE enasenns 
= Cc ‘ Apr sunn  seew E eeneenns 
" stamped pay. of int. gtd. , aw Ue) co ccoccccoeccce | ccce cece | ccocencs 
aesourt, de DR. Ist mage g. 4’s. _— poy open J&D ors 22 2 ,’03 9074 97% ee 

mtge. g. oenneee 20,000, F&A 299, 
» Istext gold ike esses 1944 2,548,000 |M & N 10416 Jan, 27, 03 | ~_— 102% 20,000 
| ow asd Wac ist retundg i 4s.. oo yy > © 13084 Oc —" 16, 4 ated 8 éseeeuws 
as aco Is 340, N 4 Sept.20,’ onae cone.) éanasnes 
| Mo T. of Tex ist oh g. Bs. 1942 3,597,000 |M & S| 104% Jan. 27,°03 | 105 103%) 105,000 
; Sh ty 1 tele & Solst gtd.g.h’s1943 1,689,000 |3J & D 100% = a en ce 
ta = & a ~ g.4’s. - yet F&A n. 15,03 | 90 90 1,000 
ebo eosho Ist 7’s......... ‘ | | Eee ene SEPT Emenee 
Mo. Kan, & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 4,000,000 | A & O| 109% Jan. 9,°03;110 109% 5,000 
Missouri, Pacific lst con. £- 6’s...1920 14,904,000 | M & N/| 120% Jan. 31,03 | 12144 120% 29,000 
{ » 8d mortga gage 7 eaten 1906 3,828,000 M&N/110 Jan. 27,°03;110 109% 11,000 
. pe S’sstamp'dl917 t 14.376.000 |M & 8 10644 Jan. 30,°03 | 10634 10444 167,000 
, Sn cncccecececennes _—— MP GPO enncccnccccesoese | o000 ones | conceees 
, 1st —— gold 5’s.1920 9.636.000 |F & 4| 107 Jan. 31,08 107% 1044%| 704,000 
" Es icin anetticeneans ~— 4 | rrr ogee Ferre 
ont. — R wi gts. g. i= — F&A A 728. * = 9444 938% 14,000 
roy & Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s. A, J&dI ay 1,’ eens, 0006 | eecasnes 
| Pacitic R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 7,000,000 |\M & 8/105 Jan. 27,03 10514 1414 7,000 
2d extended g. 5’s.....1938 2,573,000 |F & A| 113 Jan. 28, — 118 —=—s«112 25,000 
St. L. & I. . &- eae pe | Sgr. 581981 OF OAS Odo A&O tot —_ 2.08 ~ 115 118%) 105,000 
» stamped gtd go Ss 3,040, A&O ec. 18,’ one eeae | esmeneme 
” vaaiteood & rfd’g g. 4’s.1929 ( 25,.726.000 J&J 9014 Jan. 30, 03 914% 90 435,000 
tameteneneesens ae at bnétbdensenesenes t 4608 66008 casecese 
( Verdigris Vy Ind. “ew: Ist 5’s.1926 IT, RN Sein 
Mob. & Siem. pttor lien, g. 5’s...1945 phy SOD Awa BAT |) .cce ccc | ccccccee 
” rrr 200, iar tasedeuassedenens | ecee e606 1 ecocesee 
" mtz. 8 Ree: 1945 ey iG Ge EEE 46cue cece | kcssecca 
Mob, "Jackson&Kan.City 1stg.5's. 1946 1,000,000 | 3 & D| 102 °° July 25,702) 2222 12 | ES 
Mobile & Ohio now mort. £. 6’s.. 1087 ay J&I 127% Jan. 29 1°03 127% 127% 6,000 
gem Bad 8 nanan 1 9.472000 rea it Det: ous Ss om Poe 

ontg’rydiv.lst g.5’s 000, F&A ll an . 14 ‘ 
- Louis & Cairo gtd gz. ilicwes 1931 4,000,000 |M &s| 91 Oct. 8,702 te won — 
* collateral g. 4’s........ 1930} 2,494000 ar | 964% Nov.30°01) 1... 2222) T2220 ve 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s...1913 6,300,000 | 3 & als 128% Jan. 28,°03 | 123% 123 7,000 
e Istcons. g. 5B... ....ce0e 1928 7,412,000|aA&0O'115 Jan. 15, 03} 115 114% 38,000 
* Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 371,000 |3 & 3'123 Mar. 28, a o6em anes 0 éeeeeda . 
* Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 750,000 '|\3 & 3 116 July3l, Rees penance 
e I1st@s T.& Pb.........;. 1917 300,000'3 & 3/110 Dec. 20,99 aden. cece BF ececeees 
Nat. R. -R, - es re .444's8.1926 py ryens . . 5 | 10 7 jon. i. = 1% wes nea 
TYTTTITTTT 2a, U00, 0) 

N.0O.&N. yo prior lien g. 6’s..1915 1,320,000 'a & O| Perk ey ound ee Prenat 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. JANUARY SALES. 





NAME. Principal | 4 mount. nts tape 
Due. P atd.| price. Date. High. Low.| Total. 
104 Jan. 5,03| 104 104 


10514 Jan. 20,°03 | 10534 10414 
103% Jan. 3%. "08 | 10846 103 











N.Y. Cent. & Hud. R. g. mtg.3i4s.1997 t 62,148, 


000 | 
, debenture 5’s.....1884-1904 
debenture 5’s | reg.. | r; 4,499,000 | 
ye a tony ci 1904 | | 649,000 
ebenture s - 
— g : ‘“ 5,097 ,000 
eb. cert. ex i 
ee — 8,609,000 


t 90,578,000 
¢ 19,336,000 


| 


Orr LLLTIT TT tT ne 


111% Oct. 10, Ol 
106 Junel7, 98 


BPG Be RP RP RP RP Be Be RP RP on oe oe Be oe 


cs 
" 9 “® eta. g. 34’s.. 
” registered 
Carthage& Adiron. Istgtd g. 4’s1981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, t 
Ist s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 
" small bonds series B 
Gouv. & Oswega., Ist gtd w. 5’s.1942 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 
” inc. 5’ 1 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. g.1st 4’s.1956 
" reg. ne ot pes 
N.Y.& Putnam|stcon.gtdg.4’s.1993 
Nor. & Montreal] Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 
wens — a men 4’s.2361 


DOCKS UarPrPRPAZAZSS anaes | 


10744 July 6,19° 
11044 Dec. 6. "01 
105 Oct. 10, 12 


mi 4 “>> 


RRR RRR whe & Kee e 


eR ee See cur Sesseecopr rave ow 








ii0ig Jan’ 26,503 | wi 122.000 
1095¢ Jan. 31.03 123,500 
103° Jan. 13°703 | 103 Z| 7000 
10234 Jan. 9°03 21,000 
10544 Jan. 22703 

103 6°03 | 105 


114 Feb. 6,702 


124 Jan. 5,08 
139 Jan. 21,03 


gist 

Detroit, wan. & Toledo 1st 7’s. 1906 

Kal. & G. R. Ist gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 

be Coal R. R. ist 5’s_ ..1984 

Pitt erm AS ist gtd 6’s..1932 
6's 


McKspt & Bell. V. Ist g. 6's, - 
ee 6’s 





g. Bie'e sec. by Ist mge. 
-L&8 


’ iste. “iugis 
Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. g. . -1989 
Y.& Harlem. ist mort. se. .1900 
. 7’s registered.. edit 
Y. & Northern Ist g. 5s. 
W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s. 
coup. g. bond currency 
Oswego & Rome 24 gtd gold 5’s.1915 
R. W.& O. Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 
| Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 


N.Y.., » Chic. pe Louis Ist g. 4’s.. .1987 


N. 
N. 
R. 


107% Jan. 8,'03 


104% Jan. 28,°03 
105 Dec. 8°02 


100 Dec. 18,°01 
219% Jan. 30,°03 
218 _ Jan. 29,703 





E 


N. Y.. N. Haven & H. Ist reg. 4’s.1903 
* con. deb. receipts.....$ 
’ small certifs 


rH Pe SHEEP hr Pe ESSE SHOR ESSN Ne pp 
ge tk RRR Bk a RR ee BR Be & BP a BP B a BP a we 


29 OS uaZrPoooszazeZze 


EEE 


xe 


Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s 


- 


1937 
New Haven and Derby con. ens i 
N. Y. & gah England Ist 7’s. 


N.Y..Ont.&W’n. ref’dingIstg. 4’s.1992 
. registered $5,000 only. 


Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 
* imp’mentand ext. 6's. ..1934 
. New River Ist 6’s........1982 


_—~o 





ae68 


= oe 


g 3 
: 3 238 


__ 
= 
PSR SR SORE 


eens 








Bee ee Peee 
OFZ nn UMN ZZy 


S525 


10614 Mar. 18,°02 | 


102144 Jan. 30,03 
101% Nov.30,'98 


ue - an. 29,°03 
ug.11,°02 
132% Dee 16,°03 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 






































Ween Principat amount, | Int’st LAST SALE. | JANUARY SALES. 
. Paid. | price, Date. |High Low.| Total. 
Norfolk & West. Ry 1st con. g. 48.1996 A & O| 101%4 Jan. 31,03 | 101% 100 | 379,500 
‘ nae... se eeeeeee eeneeees 33,210,500 | A & O| 100% Jan. 13,°02 | .... eee ecccce 
© SMALL DOTGS,.....ccecececces Pia Se enasansecseenaeus ecco eooe | coscoces 
n wow td C. aU. ~ jt. “h a 20,000,000 |s & D| 9234 Jan. 30, 03 | 933g 91 659,000 
' T.lstg.t. g @ 5's 600,000 | J & J 107 Jul TS sree e000 | sseeneas 
+ Sci’o Val & N.E. Ist g.4’s,1989 | 5,000,000 |5 & N ‘- Jan 31,703 03/101 100% 3,000 
N-P. By Delon try grid-wt-a-t's. 1997 | + seq s00,n00] 2 F | 10g Jan. B08 | 1, oe | “oan 
F = it Ths saseeses 2047 | | 56,000,000! 2 F 7234 Jan. 30,703 "3% 724%) 416,500 
stered.......s0. SEESSee ( wey QF 70% Jan. 21.03 70% 70% ,000 
jst Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s...1996 t 9,215,000 | J & D| 10244 May 20,°02 | .... eee | coeeees ‘ 
" Mncescons ccesnsces on | eee aes eee 
asa Paul . N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.19238 |) , 985.000 (| F & 4/127 Jan. 8°03 1270127 1,000 
egistered certificates. . ape: f QF | 182 July 28,98 | .... seeoe | ceveees ° 
St. Paul w Duluth Ist 5’s....... 1931 1,000,000 |F & A} 118 Nov. 6,02) 1... ceee | coeeeeee 
D eer 2,000,000 |A & 0/110 Oct. 6,°02) .... ceee | coccoees 
« Ist con. g. 4’s.......... 1968 1,000,000 |3 & D| 97% Jan. 23,°03; 98 97 30,000 
| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 1,538,000 | QMCH oat I cise. at Ei Tisenniaies 
Nor. Pacitic ‘term. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1983 3,892,000 |J & J| 11544 Jan. 28.03; 116 11544 21,000 
Ohio River ——— _ 5's peoenee oar yy J&D 108% ee. TEE seca e600 | ceccccee 
" gen. mortg. gO's........ 428, A & O| 108 Uly 9.00" | cco cove | cocccces 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist @. 5’s........ 1946| 4.446.000 |3 & p| 108 Jan. 30,°03/108 107 ,000 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917 2,386,000 |A & 0/ 102 Jan. 14,03} 102 102 28,000 
» 9. f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 1,049,000 [mM & n| 102 Apr. TEE snes s00n 8 donenens 
{Penn Core gtd. AS, Lote... ..1021 3 & 3| 109% Jan. 29,703 | 1095 10834] 19,000 
TP ve rececesescsess 1921 | F 19,467,000 |5 & 5] 108 Jan: 30703 | 1004g 108 | 95,000 
» gtd.3%coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 5,000,000 |Mm & s8| 9644 Dec.  igpeennggpeelll Fre ore: 
” e. “y col, a .cts.s we see ys ey eed F&A one > phe 97 97 10,000 
” rust Co. ctfs. g.3%’s. 666, M&N ay 12.” eee eo 
Chic., St. Louis & P. 1st c. 5’s..1982| 1,506,000 | A & o| 122% Jan. 30,03 | 123 122% 9,000 
»  vregistered................. ” -... |A& 0} 110 May 3,’9 ence eee | seeecese 
Cin., Leb. EN. lst con.gtd.g.4’s.1942 BOORAED 1F & Bl ceccccsccsvcsces « 5 exemnene 
Clev.&P.gen. gtd.g.444’s Ser. A.1942 3,000,000 |s & 3/121 Oct. 22,19° o | eeceees . 
" MUD Ub o0ccenesecencs 942 1,561,000 | A & O] cccccccccccccess o | eceeeese 
" » int. reduc. 378 D.C. SEE | cccccn | C0cececesececess o 1 ececeses 
" — C D Bis peussonwes 195 3,009,000 | M& N| cccccccccccccces o | cecaceee 
" De sescecess DGGROOO | F & Al ccccccccccccscce | cece cove | cocccecs 
E. &Pitts. gen. gtd. enete..- ie 1940 yoyo ZO Zi MR NOV. Tel | cece cove | cocccece 
508, DT ¢inmindeendnene 4 etes. cone | eenenens 
‘ Newp. & Gin. Bae Co. gtd g. A's 1045 , EE 0A ME EL cccccecsecccccoce | cece cece | eoceeves 
con, g *s 
" DEE ¢ontntensedies 1940 | | 10,000,000 | a & o| 114% Jan, 20,’03 | 114% 114% 5,000 
J « Series B gtd.......... 1942 8,786,000 | A & 0/118 Dec. a cos, gene 1 oeeuean 
. Series C gtd.......0.. 42 1,379,000 | m & N} 116% Feb. 14°01 | 1...) 1... | ceeeoees 
“ Series D gtd. 4’s...... oe 4,983,000 | M & N| 10644 Nov.19,"02 | .... 0 wun | eeeceeee 
: eries E gtd. g.3s.. } 10,840,000 |F & A} 96 Jan. 13,°03| 96 96 10,000 
Pitts., Ft Wayne & C. Fist 7’s. 912 2,407,000 |3 & J| 12756 Oct. 21,°02 | 2... 6... | ccc cenee 
+ i bedawncoosese ++ 1912 Reyes J&JI a —- ite = 128 128 10,000 
SIE: 000, A&O ?. pene. eee | seenenen 
Tol Walhonding Vy. &O.1st gtd. MMe " 
446’s series A.......... 1931 Re Oat ME BE ccccccavecooscces , seecnnes 
»  4t@’s series B.......... 1 978,000 | F & FT)... cceeeeeeeeeee cece | cocccces 
l © Ge Gee Wescccscccs 1942 LAGS [TDD GB) ccccccccccs csece a, PDeNa Ke 
Penn. RR. Co. 1st Rl Est. g 4’s...1923 1,675,000 |m&N/|106 Dec. 8,°02) .... 2.0 | ceceoees 
(con, sterling gold 6 per cent. «A905 | 22, 7EZ.000 | FT & FT| ccccccccccccccece ewan seceonss 
con. currency, 6’s registered ...1905 GE PONENT sccvccceosscences sate eace | eoscoees 
con. gold 5 per cent............ 1919 t 4.998.000 |M.& S| ceeeereeeeeeeees onne renmenes 
" ls ctoseessessenene — | eee pies eben 8 Senses 
con, gold 4 per cent............ 1943 3,000,000 -s ee Secs Sede 5 Secmnnes 
{ Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g.4’s pee 5,389,000 |M& S}110 Awg.28,19°| 1... cece | coccvees 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 444’s..... 1,250,000 | mM & N| 11234 Mar. 7,19" | .... 1... | cccccees 
vw RR & Bacco tatetdw. 4's: 1866 BEE ec ccccnsecosesnes Wei eaeneeee 
R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 4%4’s 1941 4,455,000 |3 & J) 111 Dec. 8,°02| 1... 2... | cccccees 
Sinbury ce nceoe — .4’s. coor sia J&adI sag teacsees Bae) F568 exee | orennens 
an Co. g 4’s. 5,646, M&S i te th06 sues 1 okesmass 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 1,495,000 | QF /|127 Jan. 21,°03;127 127 29,000 
Pose tie = Soe peeenseveseseces 1921 1,499,000 |mM&N/101 Oct. 31,19°| .... .... | cecceees 
r 

( Flint i Pere 3 Marquette g g. 6's. 1920 | ye A&O mss Jan. * = TT i 1718 oa 

, st con. go 850, M&N Jan. ; 
” Port Hurond Ist g 5's. 1909 | 3,825,000 |A & 0/113 Jan. 8,703/;113 113 5,000 
l Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.1ist gtd.g.4’s.1931 | Re TOP GPA cacccccovecensees - sade | eonceses 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s . .. 1982; 8,500,000 | J & D| 1387) =NOV.17.°93 | .... ween | cece ees 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6's. 1922 | 2,400,000 | A & 0! 107% Oct. 26,°938 | .... cece | ceeenees 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s 

Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 

Pitts., —— & L. E. 1st g. 5's, 1940 
ons. 5’s 1943 


o., ctfs., 
Pittsburg, Y& Ash. 1st cons. 5's, 1927 


Reading Co. gen. g. 4’S........0.. 1997 
. registered 
" Jersey Cent. col. g. 4’s. .1957 
registered 
t Atlantic City Ist con. gtd. g.4’s. = 
Rio Grande West’n Ist wz. 4’s 
, mge & col.tr.g.4’s ser.A. 1919 
’ Utah Cen. ist gtd. g. 4’s.1917 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist g.5’s, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. ae. . 1940 
. guaranteed 


Rutland RR Ist con. g. 4%s 
; Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n. Ry. est ata “aisles 
Rutland Canadian Istgtd.g.4’s.1949 


Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6’s, 1913 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. lst g. 2.342 1947 
St. L. & Adirondack Ry. Ist g.5’s.1996 

2d g. 6’s 1996 


St. souls — F.. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 
g. 6’s, Class Poy 


ro et e 
Kan, "Cy Ft.S. "‘&MemRR Reong6’s1923 
Kan, Cy. Ft.8S &MRyrefggtd ee 1936 
( » registered 





St. Louis S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. —e.. 1989 
® ao 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs.. 


on. g. 4’s 1932 
le ray’s Point,” ‘Term. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 
St. Paul, a -e “e 6’s..1909 

] 1st con. 6’s ae 
istc. 6’s, red’d tog. 414. 
Ist cons. 6’s register’d.. 
Dakota ext’n g. 6’s.. 
a ext’n Ist gw. 4’s. 


gistered 
a 
ec 


1937 





Minneapolis | ao Ist gz. 8’s. 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. 

r) ist 6’s, — 

. a g. gs 5°S.....- 





San Fe Pres.& eaaienn g@.5’s, 1942 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 


Sav. wieciie & Wn. Ist c. g. 6’s. 
Ist g. 5’s 


1934 

» §8t. to ohn’s div. ist g@. 48.1934 

| Alabama Midland Ist gtd. g@. 58.1928 
Brunsw. & West.lst gtd. g.4’s .19388 
Sil.S.0c.& G.R.R.& ig. sit. g. 4’s,1918 
Seaboard ane Line | 1950 


gistered 
. ro ee refdg g. 5’s..1911 
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Date.|High. Low. 


Total. 





SCOAz~unOuaasaZ 
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120 Oct. 11,’01 


8734 Jan. "12, 19° 
101% Nov 26, 02 
hes Nov. 26. ‘02 

20% Dec. 8,’02 


oi78 Jan. 30,03 
Apr. 16, 19” 
959% Jan. 3l, 703 


97% Jan. 31,’03 
91 Jan. 28, 03 
97 Jan. 3.02" 
112% Jan. 5,°03 
8046 July 3,’02 


9414 Nov.15,"02 | 


125% Junel6,’01 
88 Jan. 31,°03 


+i = 31,°03 
Jan. 29.03 
38% Jan 30°03 


113% Jan. 9,’03 
13544 Jan. 12.703 
140 May 14,’02 

. 80,°08 


106 May 6.°01 
107% Sept.26,’02 


128 Apr. 4,19’ 
1344 Jan. 9,03 
115 Ap r. 24, 97 
124% J At 02 


111 Aug.15,’01 
11334 Dec. 11,’01 


128 Oct. 28,°02 
112 Mar. 17, 99 
9514 Nov.30,°01 
os Jan. 31.°03 
Aug.22.’01 

os Jan. 29,°08 
31.03 


10254 Jan. 30,08 





oe 
91 


24 112% 


11234 
95 
8454 

10256 


11234 


95 
8334 
101% 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Norse.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 






































NAME, Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 2,500,000 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 2,847,000 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 500,000 
Southern Pacific Co. 
» 2-5 g. Ps Contr alee — = 15,000,000 
’s Central Pac. c 
registered...... 28,818,500 
Austin &N orthw’ n Ist g. 5’s...1941 1,920,000 
Cent. Pac. Ist pistered gtd.g.4’s..1949 t 58.041.000 
" TPOMISTOTOCG occ ccccccccccces — 
Gal. ae .* Ist ed bid 4,756,000 
x. & P-div ist ¢5°3.1981 | 13:418°000 
Gila Val. :. ‘& N’n ist gtd g 5’s.1924 1,514,000 
Houst. * hc wom, _e. 5’s.. 19838 501,000 
y _ eS See 1933 2,199,000 
Houst. aT. eC ita te! int. oe. 1937 2,826,000 
’ con. g 6 sint. gtd......1912 2,911,000 
" gen.g 4’sint. gtd......1921 4,287,000 
W &Nwn.div. ist. g. B's. 1930 1,105,000 
{ Morgan's La & Tex. Ist g 6’s....1920 ,494,000 
|), ee 918 5,000,000 
N. Y. Tex Wi gtd. ist g 4’s..1912 1,465,000 
N =e Ry ‘of + * Ist gtd. g. 6’s.1907 Pes O00 
g£. eereeereeeeeeeeeeee e 5 
Oreg. & Cal. ist ta: 5’s. .1927| 19,207,000 
San Ant.&AranPass stgtde 4's. 1943; 18,900,000 
South’n Pac. of Aris. Ist @s..... 1909 ron 
; of Cal. ist g o'sser. r. A.1905 } tae: 
’ ’ » C.& D190 | [| 29s192,500 
. " e E& we 1902 | J 
" 1" ee ews 
. Ist con. gtd. 4 5's. oe By 
stamped........ 420, 
So. Pacific ‘Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1937 5,500,000 
of N. Mex. c. ist 6’s.1911 4,180,000 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist7’s...... 905 862,000 
‘ Sabine div. Ist g 6’s. ..1912 2,575,000 
| " ee: 1943 1,620,000 
Couthern an Ist con. g 5’s.1994 
Mob. & Ohio 0 red. ‘trust g. 4’s.1938 ee 
ioc g.4’s. 
. - reg Sisteved spe s cag s ts oe ¢ 7,855,000 
P em v.lstg.4-414-5’s. 
” Ste sa eat gi t 5,183,000 
. uis div. Ist g, 4’s 
registered......... 11,250,000 
Alabama. Central, Ist 6’s....... 1918 1,000,000 
Atlantic & Danville 1st g. 4’s..1948 3,925,000 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Ist gtd g 48.1949 1,500,000 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s..... 1916 2,000,000 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div.g.5’s.1930 3,106,000 
” con. my F g 5’s -- . seemed an 12,770,000 
” reor en g 4’s. 
“ re ered eeccccccccccesooe t 4,500,000 
Ga. Pacific — £ 5-6's...... 1922 5,660,000 
Knoxville & hio, st g 6’s.....1925 2,000,000 
Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s....1915 5,597,000 
‘ equip. sink. f’d g 5's, 1909 818,000 
” deb. 5’s st — beeeaa 3,368,000 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s.1948 315,000 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919! 5,250,000 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6’s. .1906 | 600.000 
« a. usceeeecconesece sens | ’ 
* ser. Bbeececeseosecs 
. sm Er ageceesesecosenes sone ¢ 1,900,000 
. ser. Risdendastacuee 
" small var pyarerteseesees ices ; 1,100,000 
. ser. _ Seeeae 
D. * Riittebdsiiendammmnioens if 950,000 
o ane. F 5’s eoeeeeeseresees 1926 i ¢ 1 775 000 
. endoesonseeeeesenan | es 
| O.. Gp Becccdcdacecces 1981! 1,310,000 















































Int’st LAST SALE. JANUARY SALES. 

Paid.| price, Date. | High. Low.| Total. 

J&J ies Bee. i eihe seas - éecesens 
Jad i Mee e006 sone | socacece 
Jad 102 7 20,°03 102 = 102 1,000 
J&pD_| 9854 Jan. 30,'03 148,000 
J&D| 91% Jan. 31,03 4 is 501,000 
J&D)| 95 Apr. 10,02 eeseeses 
J&3J/lll_ June26,’01|_.... | onmaeeue 
F & A| 10156 Jan. 30,°03 | 102 10114 | "218,500 
F&A 99% June 1.19” i wim | meee 
J &D/| 8634 Jan. 30,°03 | 87 84 135,500 
J & D e@eeeeeoeeeeveeeeeeee eeee eeee | w@eeeeeee 
F&A/112 Jan. 21,°03/;112 112 3,000 
JAD 106 Mar. Bae) coce cece | ccccccce 
M&N 109% Jan. 30,03 | 109% 107% 9,000 
M&N Oct. 20, tl) eek hone 0 deecndian 
M&N 13 Aug.18,,02 we 8 eeneeens 
M&N Dec. 1,’0 oe pee 
J&JI 11082 Jan. 24, 103 111110 49,000 
A&O|112 Jan. 5.03 112 »=112 1,000 
‘A&O;| 94 Jan. 28.03 94 93 17,000 
M &N_ 127% Feb. 27,02 ini iene Et meehawde 
S&F TBE 3 Septe.UR | ccc cece | ccccccce 
A& OO, 130 Nov.19,’02 suiclinsicaiains 
DUNE ctictnasiessenane 1 (0008 cone fh seceowee 
J&3J| 94 Nov .30,°97 wnnenes 
ee eee =, EEE «cece cose | csccoces 
De Ot Bees TE sace ccoe | cccceces 
J & J| 85354 Jan 31.03 86144 85 253,000 
J & J| 111% Jan, 27,°03 | 11144 111%} =: 19,000 
J & J| 112% Aug. 7,’ Ror Rr ere 
A & O| 10634 Dec. 23,°02 | 2... coon | cccccces 
A& 0/108 Dec. 23,701 | 2.0. cree | ceeeeeee 
A & Ol Pees BEE secs cece | cocccess 
A & O| 119% Jan. 27,°03 | 119% 119% 1,000 
A &0O) 119% Junel3,701 ane’ eens 0 eeennses 
M &N/ 107 DT: t060 e000 © seaesens 
saones | 109% Jon. 28.703 | 10944 10914| 50,000 
fF * SRA ani anil Sines. “ialie Th eliinennien 
ie Stee = TEE «4eece 0 cvce | coecccce 
F&A'!108 May 20. a eben éenee - seesdane 
M & 8/ 111% Oct. 30,°02 seensoes 
I & J, 108% July 29.01 cadens 
J & J| 117% Jan. 30,03 | 118 11634} 107,000 
ae ee es EE ftes cease | ccecocas 
M&S 9734 Jan. 28,°03| 97144 9344 18,000 
| RR eae a i a 
J & J | 113% Jan. 12,°03 | 113% 113 2,000 
I at ai aie ati edie neil WE cia aih 
J&J| 97% Jan. 28,°03| 98% 9714 19,000 
| Bithcorvnennanngr som hetadiie  deceibde Tt casei 
3&J\|190 Mar. 25,01) 2... ccce | cccccess 
J&J3| 9 Dec. 4.°02| .... .... | 20.00... 
A & 0) naetiiatindiiamaniciaeiaal epee mcrae 
J&I/120 Sept.10,"2| oo. we | lee 
J&I 115 Jan. 24,°03 | 115% 115 2,000 
M & N/ 11944 Jan. 10,°03 | 11944 119% 2,000 
M & s'1 14 Jan. 26,02 11534 114 27,000 
RRR Ria ete ggg, Fae 
J& J 124 Jan. 20,°03 | 124 1326 11,000 
a8 11794 — 18, 03 i794 1173 7-000 
J& 3) 11% an. 16,’ 4 4 17,000 
M&S 10154 July 20, iT ¢xbe é0ne B eesecone 
~~ ?t @  * »« <4eeeereers pecesses 
apes Wee TE 4 occe case | caceccee 
M&8S/107 Jan. 31,°03 107% 106 39,000 
I Bee lie edna see. ‘une aeeoen 
| ramet pe peer 

++ 112% Jan. 6,03 | 112% 112% 1,000 
Re ale cnt dises.  aeetee 
M&8/123 Feb. 8,308 | ileal 
EN idee Las pans 8 anmenein 
M & 8| 113% Nov.10, "02 | os Buenos 
Rr ee aman E eaten 

Bee 1145 Jan. 6,03 115-115 3,000 
REE aNR ES nate wes waneeben 
M&s8'!114 Dec. 18,02 | paeedete 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





' LAsT SALE. JANUARY SALES. 
Int’st 


Paid. price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 


| 
| 


11534 Jan. 30,°03 | 11534 115% | 

pe aes. 30,01 one eens 
Apr. : 22.702 ese mee 

115 Jan. 22" 03) 115 115 





NAME. Principal 
Due. | Amount. 








Virginia Midland gen. 5’s .1936 
. gen.5’s. gtd. stamped. 1926 
Ww. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s 
LW. Nor. C. lst con. g 6’s 191 
Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 | 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.lstgtd.g.44’s. 1943 | 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s. 1939 | 
} " 1st con. g. 5’s. 1944 | 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtdg. 5’s. 1930 | 
Tex. & Pacitic, East div. lst ha 1905 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W hy | 
, Ist gold 5’ 
, > o_ income, 5’s. "3000 | 
Div.B.L. Ist g.5’s. . 1931 | 
Toledo & ‘Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....1985 | 
- lst M. g 5’s West. div.. 1035 | 
. en. g. 5’s. 
naw & M. ist g. g. 4’s. 1990 | | 
Toledo Peoria & W. ist g 4’s....1917 | 
Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 3814's 1925 | | 
. is intiekcdineiben aiid 
" fifty years g. 4’s i935 
. ST nncceccoceoceennes 
Toronto, Hamilton &Buff ist g 4s. 1946 
Ulster & Delaware ist c. g 5’s....1925 | 
_— Pacific A te &lidgtg 4s...1947 100 


- 
~~ 


Do DOT. 
3353: 


2 
- 





_ 
2 


S25 SSSSSSSes 





+ 


2 wen 


* 


oo 


118 ~—s:«i118 
115% May 15°02 —— 
10134 Sept.25,19" 
116% Jan. 30,03 
/100 Jan. 9, 03 
‘111 Jan. 3. 03 
112 Jan. 14,°03 
(118% Nov.17,'02 

, 9,’ 03 


- 
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- 
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ae 
es = SSSic8 
Sc] eked 1 


& gp Be & eB oe & oe we 
vn ee 


Ry 
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eo 
eS 
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79 Jan. 31,°03 
oo 7 14,°02 
7,°03 


108% — 31,°03 0234 4 | 
10234 Jan. 23" 703 | 10344 102 | 
Rs, Jan. 31, 03 demmng Td 037° 000 
0544 Dec. 6,°02 rn 
Brits: Jan, 30, 03 
127% Jan. 30,°03 
113% J an. 20.7038 
9744 Jan. 31,03 


115 Nov.24,°01| .... 

114% Apr.19,’02| ... 

117% Jan. 29,03 j 11654 170, = 

| 11034 Jan. 24. 03 | 111 ,000 
101% Jan. 5, 108 101 a 5,000 
77 Jan. 31. 03 7594 3,357, ‘000 
| 10444 Dec. 11, . Jarre 

109 Dec. 28, 03 
97 May 12, 02 
8544 Jan. 12. 03 
98 Mar.17,02| .... .... 
109 Dec. 17,02| ...  .... 

117% Jan. 30, 08 117% | Tr = 
99 ” 9944 99 


o © 


= 


1 


25 


2 
ee eo 


=f 
S55 





mm OO 
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gister ed.. 
Oreg. R. R. & Nav. Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. be = s- 6’s.1922 
” lst con. g. 5’s. 
" Gstcpat cipal sp g g.bds.1927 
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RS 
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oor 
ss 
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Ned 
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He 
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g. 
Vabash R.R. - ist gold 5’s. 

[ " 2d mortgage gold 5's. ..1939 
. deben. mtg series A...1939 
series B 1939 
first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 
Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 
Des Moines div.1st ¢.4s.1939 
Omaha div, Ist g. 344s. .1941 
Tol. &Chic.div.1stg. 4°s,1941 
| St.L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B. 1st6’s1908 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1937 
. en . 3+ 943 
r nc, 5’s 1943 
West Va.Cent’l & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s.1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie ist g. 5’s.1926 
. pds ego ov. Ist g. 5’s.1928 
mp. g. 5’s. ..1930 

Wheel. & L. t. "RR. 1st con. g. 4’s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 4s. 1949 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


preotiye Rapid Transit g. 5’s. ..1945 

Atl. av.Bkn .imp. g. 5's, 1934 
P City R. R. 1st c. tony on 
, Qu. Co. & Sur. con 


g.5’s 

. Union Elev. Ist. ¢ 

# stamped guaran 
Kings Co. Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 

" stamped guaranteed 
| Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s. = 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s. 
Conn.Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg. 2414's, 1951 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 
fee T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 

Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6's. “1911 

DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry.Istcon. e. 5’s.1905 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s .1916 
Louisville Railw’y Co. ist c. @. 5's, 1930 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, 1913 
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_ 10646 Jan. ae 03 
110 Jan. 20,°99 
‘li May 28, *02 


‘102 Jan. 8,03 
| 10444 Jan. 31. 03 
| 10174 July 24. 02 

89 Jan. 31, "303 


85% Jan. 5,°08 
| 10534 Apr. 17. 95 
99% Oct. 30, 02 
| Junel3.19° 
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03 Nov.23,’01 
089 Mar.19,°98 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





















































| SALE. | SALES. 
NAME, Principal | Amount. Int’st Laer Sate | Janeane Calas 
Due. | Paid | Price Date. | High. Low. Total. 
| ——_____ | —— _ | 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g.col. tr.g.5’s.1997 | 12,500,000 F & A| 120 Jan. 31,°03 | 120 118%} 182,000 
" " an have, ist i ciseans ree . 4 | 12,780,000 A & O| 11634 . * 08 irs 11634 ~ 
"wa 7th ave. ist con. s, J & D! 4 Jan. a ’ 
“al registered ....... on 7,650,000 5 & p/ 119%¢ Dec. | aygprieng Oona 
Columb, eothe ave, ist gtd g 5’s, i983 3 000,000 M& 8| 121 Jan. 12,03 121° 121 1,000 
” yy iiesvasdeveseenses ee | BER BD] ccccccccccccccecs cen | @eceeses 
1 Lex ave & Pav Por int gtd g 5’s, ids 5,000,000 ‘M& 8/121 Dec. 30,02; 1... cece | coccecee 
e  vregistered..........+.sesees |M & SB] cccccescececsess | cece cece | coccccce 
Third Ave. R.R. Ist c.gtd.g.4’s. "2000 | ( 35,000,000 | J & J) 98 Jan.31,°03| 9834 9714! 393,000 
As ctedcdanedesmad FP OD Bl anccctnnsoonnssas cei ones 0 eenemine 
| Third Ave. R’y N.Y. ist g5’s.. 1987 | 5,000,000 x3 & 3) 122 Jan. 15,°03 | 122 122 4,000 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. lstg. 43,1988 | t 10,000,000 | F & A| 102% Jan. 29,°03 | 102% 102% ,000 
oo Peer ee FOP OARS nencne seasnnnnas cece cece | cocccece 
Mil. Elec. R. &Light con.30yr.g.5’s.1926 6,500,000 |\F & A} 106 Oct. 27,°99 | .... ccc. | cccccces 
Minn. ~, eg (M. L. & M.) Ist | 
Di ncsccenndnedeeenss ounce 1919 4,050,000 '3 & 3/110 June26,01| .. oe Pree 
St. Paul City Ry. oo con.g.5’s. 1937 2,480,000 (I&I1S 114% Nov. 14. ee ea eae | ecaseees 
ie ME I 6 c00ns0sc00< 1937 1,138,000 |\s5 & 3}112 Nov. 28. ia ese | eeees eae 
Union Elevated (Chie. ) Ist g.5’s.1945 4,387,000 |A & O | 109% Dec. 14. "99; .. wool endeoees 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s. 1928 Se LPO BW) cccccccceccecess ee oeee cece 
" 40 years con. g. 5’s...... 1936 6,031,000 | M&N| 99 Dec. 28,°97) . one 1 eeensens 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s. 1948 | 12,000,000 | M & 8| 10544 Jan. 30, = 10544 104 | 71,000 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 | 5,452,000 M&N 10034 June 4.°02 en anne 2 éennaane 
B’klynFerryCo.ofN. Y.1ste.g.5’s.1948 | 6,500,000 F&A! 75 Jan. 21, 03 76 73, | 15,000 
Chic. June. & St’k Y’ds col. g.5’s.1915| 10,000,000 g& 3 111 Mar. 7,01) .... 1...) 22.0... 
De. Mac.&. Mar.]d.gt.3)4’s sem.an.1911 | 2,771,000 'A& OO} 86% Jan. 24,°03 90 8644 180,000 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4’s....1952 | Se tae OO! soccesasoecesens sete Stan & denne 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s. - +1910, 1,440,000 mM&N/102 Jam.19,°94) 0... 6... | cece eeee 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist g. 5’s....1919| 1,250,000 'M&wn/102 July 8,97) 1... ...n | cece eee 
Manh, Beh H. & L. lim. gen. g. 4’s.1940; 1,300,000 M&N| 50 Feb.21,°02 1... 0 6c. | cee eeeee 
| 
Newport N owe Shipbuilding &) | | ’ 
a ABI 1990 ¢ | %9000,000 5 & 5) 94 May 21904) wk | lee 
N. Y. Dock Co. 50 yrs. Ist g. 4’s. 1951 | 11.580.000 | F & A| 9446 Jan. 28,°03 9434 94 53,000 
"  cienineacennendes tate | ne aGen: wane E aeeeeeer 
= es } oor be 26781930 | DOT 6httectestenaees | ates wade b atesentc 
t. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. | | 
& Property Co. Ist g 414’s 5-20. .1917 3,000,000 J & D| eheneseesoeneses | cece o0se | 6cenbees 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con. g 6’s. .1923 | 470000 |5 & | NL Web. 10°67) 2... coco | coccecce 
7 sts Valley W. Wks, Ist 6’s....1906 | 4.975.000 M& 8/ 118% Dec. 18,19, .... 0 6... | cc cceee ’ 
Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate Ist g col tr. sone | | 
(Series D 436’s...........05. 901-1916 | 1,000,000 (3 & FT) wc. ccc ceeeeeeeees pee 
© Be eccccccescceeces 1907-1917 | 10 SRE) cccoeses coscese | eeseneca 
Seer II EEE IEEE EOS PO 
OS Tsscccencsvesent 1903-1918 1,000,000 ¥F & A| 100 Mar. 15,19” EG Pethinmens 
S @ - Biiwcsccsccccescad 1903-1918 De 1 EEE ED! covcceseonssesocs perews 
“Ttasonesseaedad 1904 -191 DTT OR! ccccceneseseerese | éeee coos peeeson 
n J ye eeeeeeseeeerese 1904-1919 1,000,000 M&N Ceeeeeereseeeeeeee | eeeseons 
D . i ccnecmnmewastbie 1905-1 GE OUT TRONS ccnsnudoenaeseese | dae. coos | sanovees 
| Small wand becitkeneneedstecenesenen | eoeanséesse | 6snens | coccccccccccccecs | cece coos | cocccces 
BONDS OF MANUFACTURING AND | 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. | 
Am, BicycleCo.sink.fund deb.5’s.1919 | 234,000 M&S 35 Jan. 31,03 424% 25 216,000 
Am, Cotton Oil deb. ext, 444’s....1915 2,919,000 | ...... 101 Jan. 29,°03 101 100 49,000 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ists. f. 6’s...1919 8,370,000 M&S! 9644 Jan. 31°03 964 95 68,000 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s....1915 | 750, M&S) 91 an. 30,°03 91 88 21,000 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll. adi 4°3.1919 6,000,000 3&3 80 Jan.12,°03 80 80 ,000 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s. 1942 ,000, J&3J 105 Jan. 10, BE ectiiae cdiuieede ME beets 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 59 year g. 4’s. 1951 » F&A| 6714 Jan. 31,°03 6734 66% | 5,796,000 
» I isnt ei eenmiin it 156,518,400 F & A! KBhe Oct. 8. ey “ amie 
Dis. Secur. Cor. con. Ist g.5’s,...1927| 9,240,000 a&o| 76 Jan.31,03 77 75 32,000 
Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5's. ‘1911 | 3,580,000 s& J 99 Jan. 19, 03 99 99 80,000 
nets — Co. debenture 5’s...1910| 1,400,000 s& 3} 99 Jan. 17, "99 vee ween | ceeeeees 
. conv. deb. 5’s...... 910 | 7,000,000 A & O 100 May 2,02|) 2222 272° re 
Internat’l Sanat. 1st con.g 6’s.1918 | 9,326,000 |F & A'110 Jan. or. 03110 = =168 27,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.~—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 





JANUARY SALES. 


High. Low.| Total. 


Last SALE. 
Price. Date. 


Int’t 


NAME. 
paid. 





P wineiost Amount. 





Knick’r’ ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5’s. 1925 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., Ist g 6’s...1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5’s. .1925 
Standard Rope & Twine Ist g. 6’s. 1946 

. ’ inc, g. 5’s.1 

U.S. Env. Co. ist sk. fd. g. 6’s...1918 
oe S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd “4 1915 
U.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. s..1931 
U.S. Shipbldg.ist & fd g. Swag A 1932 
. collat. and mge. 5’s. .1932 


BoNnDs OF COAL AND IRON 
COMPANIES. 


Colo. OT & I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s,1909 
Coupons off 
Colo. “Fuel Co. gen. g. 1919 
Col, Fuel & lron Co. gen. sf g 5’s,.1943 
. conv. deb. g. 5’s. 1911 
" registered 
Continental Coal Ist. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 





Grand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g. 6’s.1919 
Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Ir. 
. mess 


Kan. & Hoc, Coal&Goke Ist .5°s 1051 | 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.5s.1928 | 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 | 
Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s..1912 | 
Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. ist g 6’s...1917 | 
, Bir. div. 1st. con. 6’s. ..1917 | 

Cah. Coal M. Co. Ist . £ 6's. .1922 | 

De Bard. ICo.g .£ 6's. . 1910 | 
Va. Iron, ont & Cone. ist g. 5's... .1949 | 
W heel L.E -& P.Cl Co. [st g 5’s.1919 | | 


Gas & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. | 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 | 
Bost. Un.Gas tst ctfs s’k f’dg.5’s..1939 
B’klyn Union GasCo.lstcong. a 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1932 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5's 

Detroit Gas Co. Ist con.g.5’s 





Equitable Gas Light a - me els 
lst zon, g. 5’s one 


Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 | 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.1915 | 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 | 
Kings Co. “«* L.&Power g. 5’s..193T | 
j pees hase money 6’s....1997 | 
i Edison 1.11].BkIn Ist con.g. 4°s.1939 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of L. Ist g.5’s.1919 
, small bond 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. .1927 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 
N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstco!l tr ee 1948 | 
" registered 
purchase mny col tr g4’s. 1949 | 
Edison El. 9 Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 
. 1st con. g. 5's 1995 
N.Y.&Qus. Sang Lg.&P.1st.c.g.5°s1930 
Paterson& Pas, G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 


Peop’ ~ ome Co. o Ist g. g 6’s.1904 
f 2d 6’s 1904 
refunding g. 


| . 
a 
refuding BN ATES 
Chic. Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 5’s.1987 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. Ist gtd.g.5’s. ba 
Eq.Gas&Fuel, Chic. istgtd.g.6’s 
MutualFuelGasCo. Istgtd.g. 5's. 1p 
” registered 
Trenton Gas & Electric 1st g. 5’s.1949 | 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. fd g.5’s.1950 | 


lst aneg g 6’s 
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938 Aug.25,19° 


80 n. 3°03 
67% Jan. 26, 03 
12 Jan. 29, 03 


114% Jan. 20, 03 
85 Jan. 16,°08 
80 6Jan. 16, 03 
91 Jan. 15, 03 


55 Nov. 2,19” 


110% Aug.22,°02 
105 Jan. 31, 03 
94 Jan. 31, 03 


115 June23,’02 
1054 Oct. 10,°98 
97 


80 May 
105 Oct. 24,19” 
10644 Feb. 27,°02 


107% Jan. 13,°03 
1 Jan, 24,°03 
105 Feb. 10,19” 
102% Nov.19,"02 
80 Jan. 29,°03 
32 Jan. 15,19’ 





8034 Feb. 20,°01 
11634 Jan. 29, 03 
1 Jan. 28. 98 

97 Jan. 30, 03 
104 May 24, 02 


117 Dec. 16,°02 


67 = =Oct. 2,01 
10734 Dec. 17, 19” 





104 June 7,02 
104% Nov.14.'02 
12546 Jan. 15,03 
105° Jan. 5.°03 














10214 Jan. 13.°03 
104 Jan. 19,703 
































95 
80 
68 
138 
11444 
85 
80 
91 
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BOND SALES. 





BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 


























NAME. Principal | 4 mount. Int't LAST SALE. JANUARY SALES. | 
— | Pata.) Price. Date. | High Low.| Total. 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. | 
BOND | 
Am.Teleps ryaery coll-trust 4 4’. .1929 | 28,000,000 a . J 100% ame eo hike dee teenenen 
ommercial Cable Co. Is 2397. 'Qad pr. 8,’ sens seen | ecceense 
—_ aaa, hse {+ 10,828,000 |2 & | touig Ont. B19) | I 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. | 
Brie Teleg. ya a —_ tr. wstdo's. Hood 3,905,000 J & On ee Ge. Be cece cove | ccocces ‘ 
Metrop. e el. ists "s M&N ‘ 
} aaa enone t 2,000,000 |M&Ni114 Nov. 7,°02| 0... 000 | ceeeeeee 
N. y. & N. Fr Tel. gen. g 5’s. 1920 1,261,000 M&N 11814 Oct. 4,01 name A wecemiins 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s. ..1938 8,504,000 3 & 3J|109 Jan. g, 03 | 109 | 2,000 
» fundg & realestate g. He's. 1950; 13,000,000 m&Nn/104 Jan 31,’03 10t% 103 | $11,000 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 1,957,000 M&N/111 Junel7,’02 | ejmenmes 
Northwestern Telegraph 7’s. ..1904 1,250,000 3 & J} 104 May 9,°02| .... cece | coccccee 











_ UNITED STATES, STATE AND KOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
































— Principal poaren Intist YEAR 1903. JANUARY SALES, 
— a“ | High. Low. High. Low.| Total. 
United States con. 2’s registered.. -1930 } QJ ~ oe ° | scecce 
. con, 2’s COUPON...........- 1930 | 445. 940.750 QJ “wk 2 ool eeoses 
” con. 2’s reg. small bonds.. 1990 | oer QJ rs ch -eenbud 
, con. 2’s coupon small bds.1930 Qd ° | a, pane 
. 38 registered........... oo i : 4 ii i i 1 is ennene 
‘ RS 908- 4 13,500 
- 3’s sma ab bonds reg.....1908-18 97,515,660 a § esse seed) eeee sees tl coseee 
; roe mom he Beoupon. tier aren 110% ii | 11014 10916 6,001 
" BORMORTOR. . cccccccccece / J AJ&O 0 6,000 
* 4s coupon............ "1867 f | 283,177,400} |5 4 Seo 110%4 10034 | 110%4 ree 12°500 
e 4s registered...........06. 1925 | | 418 489.900 QF eoer C0004 cveeee 
. ’ open. Rapranseseescrs foo teat QF | seek Seem eek saends 
’ 8 remistered,......ccecees a” | eens deel aeet etatll ssesee 
aaa 1904 ¢ | 19,885,050 QF | Brees Bees 
District ot Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 F&A it wins onmk “eek é@enme 
I ind ndiniisicaniuiitneiin + 14,224,100 | Bieter Rianemmesites Ritsu 
’ FOGIACOTOR, 2c cccccccccccccccccece F&A | | ccccee 
STATE SECURITIES. | 
Alabama Class A 4 and 5..... peneeeees 1906 6,259,000 | J & I MY CE eee 
" " CS ea See | ry Meisedaies 
» Class BS'S......0..00. 000, i906 57.000 | & a | a Teearie: 
” TT 16.cttnneanwocaned 1906 962,000 | J & J | mt Seen 
currency funding 4’s....... 1920 954, J& J) ~ Sees 
; District of ae See U.S. re ; 
ou . ana new ocn eer er 4 | dik ee (eke bee © cee 
small bonds.......... ¢ 10,752,800 | 5 & J Swink: <eunel ‘anak smal ~ aamaee 
Missouri fdg. bonds intimin 1894-1895 I OS” | SRE, The Eee 
North Carolina con. 4’8............... 1910 3.397.350 | 2 & J 
” EEE ae a i a. SOR ene. ees (Shen “eeneee 
iia eneiahneemededdl 1919 2,720,000 | A& O oe ee 
South Casciten.: 446’s 20-40.........000. 1933 4,392,500 |J&JI aaa cieeaiads 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s....: *.. 1918 6,681,000 | J&I | OF 95 97 8695 34,000 
: PEGiSteTed........cccccccccccess 6.079.000 | s&s!) . st Bipsien nnee 
ws ‘ — eye esesensess reer} 362,200 | J& I rane eres Been: 
irginia und debt ere 99 J&d eee 6008 Cede @0een seeese 
. ETE are ¢ 18,041 462 Wee, aden eeewh eens cased © essses 
. 6’s “eevee a. ae <p 4,724,966 |.....00- ti Benim, Sipiaacide 
- » Brown Bros. o. ctfs. | 46 ‘ 
” of deposit. Issue of 1871..... t 7,966,565 |.-.-.++ | wz iu Zw i 94,500 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. | 
Frankfort-on -the-Main, Germany, | 
bond loan 34's series 1......1901 + 14 778,00 eas Eee, aera 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. arks.) | 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.... |2,310,000,000| QM | .... ccc.) cece cece |e ceces 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. (Rubles.) | 
eo ES Er rt 1908 é 000 a Cane ener 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Agnew.—Dr. John P. Agnew, a director of the Farmers’ National Bank of Bucks County, 
Bristol, Pa., died at his residence, 4002 Pine Street, Philadelphia, on February 3. Dr. Agnew 
had been connected with the bank almost twenty-five years, and was widely known and 
highly respected. During the Civil War he rendered valued service as an army surgeon, and 
was a successful practitioner in Bucks county, Pa., until his retirement from practice a few 
years ago. 

Brotherton.—Robert Brotherton, Assistant Cashier of the Westchester County National 
Bank, Peekskill, N. Y., died January 12, aged thirty-three years. He became a clerk in the 
bank in 1887 and was made Assistant Cashier in 1897. 


Callahan.—Wm. P. Callahan, President of the City National Bank, Dayton, O., and a 
wealthy manufacturer, died January 19. 


Ferguson.—Captain Benjamin H. Ferguson, President of the Springfield (Lil.) Marine 
Bank, died January 7. 

Harris.—Thomas U. Harris, President of the Bridgeton (N. J.) National Bank since its 
organization, died January 20, aged seventy-one years. 

Hersey.—Lewis W. Hersey, President of the Waukon (Iowa) State Bank, died January 6, 
aged about seventy-seven years. Since 1851 he had resided in Allamakee county, Iowa, and 
for several terms was elected clerk of the district court. In 1871 he opened a private bank, 
which became the Waukon State Bank in 1892, Mr. Hersey serving first as Cashier and later 
as President. 

Hodgdon.— Elbridge G. Hodgdon, President of the People’s National Bank, Waterville, 
Me., and a prominent and wealthy merchant, died January 21, aged seventy-nine years. 

Linderman.— Robert P. Linderman, President of the Lehigh Valley National Bank, 
Bethlehem, Pa., died January 22, at the age of about forty years. Mr. Linderman was presi- 
ident of the Bethlehem Steel Co., and was largely interested in coal mining, and was a director 
in a number of railway, steamship and other corporations. 


Lowe.—George A. Lowe, one of the organizers of the National Bank of the Republic, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Vice-President of that bank, died January 13. 

Mitchell.—Camdon Mitchell, President of the First National Bank, Reynoldsville, Pa.., 
died February 4. 

Roberts.—J. W. Roberts, President of the San Bernardino (Cal.) National Bank, died 
January 8. 

Sheldon.—George T. Sheldon, Treasurer of the Lowell (Mass.) Trust Co., died January 
17, in California, where he had gone in search of health. Mr. Sheldon was born at Easton, 
Mass., in 1829. 

Sherman.— Charles B. Sherman, Cashier of the Oxford (Mass.) National Bank, and asso- 
ciated with a number of local benevolent and business organizations, died January 4, aged 
about forty-one years, 

Thomas.—Gen. Samuel Thomas, a well-known capitdlist and largely interested in rail- 
way affairs, died January 11. He was Vice-President of the Bowling Green Trust Company, 
New York city, a director of the Seventh National Bank, and a trustee of the Metropolitan 
Trust Co. 

Thompson.—Col. J. K. P. Thompson, one of the owners of the Lyon County Bank, Rock 
Rapids, Ioa., died January 5. He was born in Ohio, in 1845, but had resided in Iowa since 
1857. He served for three years in the Union Army in the Civil War; was admitted to the 
bar in 1873, and in 1877 organized the Lyon County Bank. 


Wagner.—James V. Wagner, for fifteen years Cashier of the National Marine Bank, Bal- 
timore, died January 31. 

Walker.—Wm. H. Walker, Vice-President of the Fidelity Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and former President of the clearing-house, died January 3, aged seventy-seven years. Since 
1876 he had been engaged in the wholesale shoe business, and was identified with a number of 
educational and philanthropic institutions. 








